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Tr it be true that high expectation is almost always followed by 
=. disappointment, it is — possible that the readers of 
Mr Fox’s history should not be disappointed. So great a states- 
man ceftainly has not appeared as an author since the time of 
Lord Clarendon ; and, independent of the great space which he 
fills in the recent history of this country, and the admitted splen- 
dour of his general talents,—his known zeal for liberty, the fame 
of his eloquence, and his habitual study of every thing relating 
to the constitution, concurred to direct an extraordinary degree 
of attention to the,work upon which he was known to be en- 
gaged, and to fix a Standard of unattainable excellence for the 
trial of his first acknowledged production. The very circum- 
stance of his not having published any considerable work during 
his life, and of his having died before bringing this to a conclu- 
sion, served to increase the general curiosity, and to accumulate 
upon this single fragment the interest of his,whole literary ex- 
istence. 

No human production, we suppose, could bear to be tried by 
such a test ; and those who sit down to the perusal of the work 
before us, under the influence of such impressions, are very like- 
ly to rise disappointed. With those, however, who are at all on 
their guard against the delusive effect of these natural emotions, 
the result, we venture to predict, will be different ; and for our- 
selves, we are happy to say, that we have not been disappointed 
at all; but, on the contrary, very greatly moved and delighted, 
with the greater part of this singular volume, 
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We do not think it has any great value as a history; nor is it 
very admirable as a piece of composition. It comprehends too 
short a period, and includes too few events to add muth to our 
knowledge of facts; and abounds too little with splendid passages 
to lay much hold on the imagination, The reflections which it 
contains, too, are generally more remarkable for their truth and 
simplicity, than for any great fineness or profundity of thinking ; 
and many opportunities are neglected, or rather purposely declin- 
ed, of entering into large and general speculations. Notwith- 
standing alk this, the work, we think, is invaluable, not only as 
a memorial of the high principles and gentle dispositions of its 
illustrious author, but as a record of those sentiments of true 
English constitutional independence, which seem to have been 
nearly forgotten in the bitterness and hazards of our more recent 
contentions. It is delightful as the picture of a character; and 
most instructive and opportune as a remembrancer of public du- 
ties. We must be permitted to say a word or two more upon 
each of these subjects. 

To thofe who know Mr Fox only by the great outlines of Be 
ublic hiftory,—who know merely that he paffed from the di 
Bpations of too gay a youth into the tumults and cabals of a poli- 
tical life ; and that his days were {pent in contending aber pub- 
lic meafures, and in guiding or averting the tempefts of fattion,— 
the {pirit of indulgent and tender feeling which pervades all this 
book muft appear very unaccountable. fe who live much in 
the world, even in a private ftation, comnionly have their hearts 
a little hardened, and their moral fenfibility a little impaired. But 
fiatefmen and practical politicians, are, with juftice, fufpetted of 
a ftill greater forgetfulnefs of mild impre and honourable 
fcruples. Coming neceffarily into conta& with great vices and 
great fufferings, they muft gradwally lofe fome of their horror for 
the firft, and much of their compaffion for the laft. Conftant- 
ly engaged in contention, they ceafe pretty generally to regard 
on Soneel beings as objects of fympathy or fiGntereRted attach- 
ment; and mixing much with the moft corrupt part of mankind, 
naturally come to regard the fpecies itfelf with indifference, if not 
with contempt. All the fofter feelings are apt to be worn off in 
the rough confliéts of faétious hoftility, and all the finer moralities 
to be effaced, by the conftant contemplation of expediency, and the 

neceflities of occafional compliance. 
‘ Such is the common conception which we form of men who 
have lived the life of Mr Fox; and fuch, in fpite of the teftimony 
of partial friends, is the impreffion which moft private perfons 
would have retained of him, if this volume had not e to con- 
vey.a truer and a more engagiiig. picture to the a at large, 
dnd to pofterity. ; 7 
y 
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By far the moft remarkable thing in this book, is the tone of 
indulgence and unfeigned philanthropy which preyails im every 
part of it ;—a moft amiable fenfibility to all the kind and domefti¢ 
affections, and a fort of foftheartednef¢ towards the fufferings of in¢ 
dividuals, which feems hitherto to have been thought incompatible 
with the ftern dignity of hiffory. It cannot but ftrike us with 
fomething ftill more pleafing than furprife, to meet with traits 
of almoft feminine tendernefs in the fentiments of ‘this veteran 
ftatefman, and a general charaéter of charity towards all men, 
not only remote from the rancour of vulgar hoftility, but purified 
in a gent degree from the afperities of party contention. He 
ex s indeed, throughout, a high-minded contempt fot what is 
bafe, and a deteftation for what is cruel ; but yet is conftantly led, 

a fort of generous ptejudice in favour of human nature, to ad- 
mit all poffible palliations for the conduct of the individual delin- 

luént, and never attempts to fhut him out from the benefit of 
thofe natural fympathies of which the bad as well as the good are 
occafionally the objets, from their fortune or fituation. He has 
given a new character, we think, to hiftory, by this foft and con- 
fcending coucetn for the feelings of individuals; and not only 
left a {plendid record of the gentlenefs and affe€tionate fimplicity 

“his own difpofitions, but fet an example by which we hope 
tliat men of genius may be taught hereafter to render their in- 
ftructions more engaging and impreflive. Nothing, we are per- 
fuadéd, can be more gratifying to his friends, than the impreffion 
of his charaéter which this work will carry down to pofterity ; 
nor is it a matter of indifference to the country, that its moft illuf- 
trious ftatefman vir be yet more diftinguifhed for the amiable- 
neéfs of his private’ affections. 

' "This softness of feeling is the first remarkable thing in the work 

before us. ‘The second is perhaps of more general importance. 

It is, that it contains the only appeal to the old principles of Eng- 
lish éonstitutional freedom, arid the only expression of those firm 
and temperate sentiments of independerice, which are the pecu- 
liar produce, and natural protection of our mixed government, 
which we recollect to have met With for vety many yeats. ‘The 
tone of the work, in this respect, recals us to feelings which seem 
of late to have slumbered in the country which they used to in- 
spire. In our indolent reliance upon the fm perishable virtue of 
our constitution, and in our busy pursuit of wealth, we appear 
to have forgottén our higher’ vocation of free citizens ; and, in 
our dread of revolution or foreign invasion, to have’ lost sight of 
those intestine dangers to which our liberties aré always more im- 
mediately @bnoxious. The history of the Revolution 1688, and 
of the times immediately preceding, was eminently calcylated tdre- 
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vive those feelings, and restore those impressions, which so many 
causes have in our days conspired to, obliterate ; and, in the hands 
of Mr Fox, could scarcely have failed to. produce a very power- 
ful effect. On this account, it must be matter of the deepest re- 
gret that he was not permitted to finish, or indeed to do more 
than begin, that inspiring narrative, Even in the little which,he 
has done, however, we discover the spirit of the master. , Evén 
in this broken prelude which he has sounded, the true notes are 
struck with such force and distinctness, and are in themselves $0 
much in unison with the natural. chords of every British. heart, 
that we think no slight vibration will be exéited throughout the 
country ; and reuld willingly lend our assistance to prepagate 
it into every part of the empire. In order to explain more 
fully the reasons for which we set so high a value upon the work 
before us on this particular account, we must, be allowed. to. en+ 
large a little upon the evil which we think it caleulated to correct. 

We do not think the present generation of our countrymen sub- 
stantially degenerated from their ancestors in the days of the Re- 
volution. In the same circumstances, we ate persuaded, they 
would have acted with the same spirit ;—nay, in consequence of 
the more general diffusion of education and intelligence, we be- 
lieve they would have been still more zealous and more unani- 
mous in the cause of liberty. But we have of late been exposed 
to the operation of various causes, which have tended to lull our 
vigilance, and corrupt our enthusiasm ; and which threateny un- 
less powerfully counteracted, to bring on, gradually, such a ge- 
neral indifference and forgetfulness of the interests of freedom, 
as to prepare the people for any tolerably mild form of servitude 
which theif future rulers may be tempted to impose upon them. 

The first, and the principal of these causes, however paradox~ 
ical it may seem, is the actual excellence of our laws, and the 
supposed inviolability of the constitution. The second’ is, the 
great increase of luxury, and the tremendous patronage of the 
government. ‘The last is, the impression made and maintaimed 
by the events of the French Revolution. We shall say but a 
word upon each of these prolific themes of speculation. 

Becaufe our anceftors ftipulated wifely for the public at the Re- 
volution, it feems to have become a common opinion, that nothing is 
left to their pofterity but to purfue their private intereft. The ma- 
chine of Government was then completed and fet agoing—and it 
will go on withont their interference. Nobody talk now of the 
divine right, or the difpenfing power of kings, or venturés to 
propofe to'govern without Parliaments, or to levy taxes without 
their authority ;—therefore, our liberties are fecure ;—and it is only 
factions or ambitious people that affect any jealoufy?of the exe- 
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cutive: Things go on very {moothly as they are 5 and it can ‘ne- 
ver'be the interefl. of arly party in power, to attempt any thing 
very Oppreflive or injurious to the public. By fuch reafonings, 
men excufe their abandonment of all concern for the communi- 
tyj"and find, in the very excellence of the conftitution, an apo- 
logy for expoling it to corruption. It is obvious, however, that 
libefty, like love, is as hard to keep as to win; and that the exer- 
tions by which it was originally gained will be worfe than fruitlefs, 
if they be not followed up by the affiduities by which alone it can 
be preferved. Wherever there is power, there is a difpofition to 
increafe it ; and if there be not a conftant fpirit of jealoufy and 
of gefiftance on the part of the people, every sence will gra- 
dually harden into a despotifm. It will not, indeed, wantonly 
provoke or alarm, by feeking again to occupy thofe very pofitions 
Soon which it had once been degraded ; but it will extend itfelf in 
other quarters, and. march on filently under the colours of a veual 
popularity. 

is indolent reliance on the fufficiency of the conftitution for 
its own 'prefervation, affords great facilities, no doubt, to thofe 
who may betempted to project its deftruction; but the efficient 
means ate*totbe found chiefly in the prevailing manners of the peo- 
ple, andthe monftrous patronage of the government. It can admit 
of no doubt, we fuppofe, that trade, which has made us rich, 
has made ué {till more luxurious ; and that the increafed neceffity 
of expenfe, has in géneral outgone the means of fupplying it. 
Almoit every individual now finds it more difficult to live om a 
level. with his.equats, than he did when all were poorer; almoft 
every man, therefore, is needy ; and he who is both needy and 
luxurious, holds hist independence on a very precarious tenufe. 
Government, on the other hand, has the difpofal of nearly fifteen 
millions per annum, and the power of nominating to two or three 
hundred thoufand pofts or places of emolument ;—the whole’ po- 
puillation of the country amounting to lefs than five millions of 
grown men. The confequence is, that, beyond the rank of mere 
labourers, there is fearcely one man out of three who does not 
hold or hope for fame appointment. or promotion from Govern- 
ment, and is not egnfequently difpofed to go all Aone/ lengths in 
recommending himfelf to its favour: ‘This, it muaft be admitted; 
is.a fituation whieh juftifies fome alarm for the liberties of the 
pede s and when taken togéther with that general» indifference 
to'the public athich has been already noticeds accounts fufficiently 


for that habit ef prefuming im tayour of all exertions of authority, 
and. againft all popular difcontent or commotiow whicl?is for res 
rriarkably the characteriftic of the prefent genetation:’ From this 
pafhve defertion of the ae is but one ftep to abet and de- 
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fend the aétual oppreflions of their rulers; and men, atherwife 
confcientious, we are afraid, too often impofe upon themfelves by 
no better ‘reafonings than the following—‘ This meafure, to be 
fure, is bad and tyrannical ;-—but men are not angels ;—all human 
government is imperfe€t ; and on the whole, ours is {till too good to 
be quarrelled with, Befides, what good purpofe could be anfwered 
by my individual oppofition ? I might ruin my own fortune, in- 
deed, and blaft the profpedts of my children; but it would be 
too romantic to imagine, that the bess of my difpleafure would 
produce an immaculate adminiftration—fo I will hold my tongue, 
and fhift for myfelf as well as poffible.” When the majority of 
thofe who have any influence in the country reafon in this man- 
ner, it furely cannot be unneceflary to remind us, nowand then, 
of the great things that were done when the people roufed them- 
felves againft their oppreffors. 

In aid of these actual temptations of interest and indolence, 
come certain speculative doctrines, as to the real value of liberty, 
and the illusions by which men are carried away who fancy them- 
selves acting on the principle of patriotism... Private happiness, 
it is discovered, has but little dependence on the nature of the 
government. The oppressions of monarchs and. demagogues 
are nearly equal in degree, though a little different in form ; and 
the only thing certain is, that in flying from the ane, we shall 
fall into the other, and suffer tremendously in the transition. If 
ambition and great activity therefore be not necessary to our 
happiness, we shall do wisely to occupy ourselves with the many 
innocent and pleasing pursuits that are allowed under al] govern- 
ments, instead of spreading tumult and discontent, by endeavour- 
ing to realize some political conceit of our own imagination. Mr 
Hume, we.are afraid, is chiefly responsible for the prevalence of 
this Epicurean and ignoble strain of sentiment in this country,—an 
author from whose dispositions and understanding, a very differ- 
ent doctrine might have been anticipated,* But, under whateyer 


authority 


* Few things seem more unaccountable and indeed absurd, than 
that Hume should have taken part with high church and high mo- 
narchy men. The persecutions which he suffered in his youth from 
the Presbyterians, may perhaps have influenced his ecclesiastical par- 
tialities. But that he should have sided with the "Tudors and the 
Stevarts against the people, seems quite inconsistent with all the 

reat traits of his character.” His unrivalled sagatity must have 
foked with contempt on the preposterous arguments by which the 
jus divinum_was maintained. His natural benevolence must have 
suggested the eruelty of subjecting the enjoyments of thousands to 
the caprice of one unfeeling. hari) ; and his own practical inde- 
, pendence 
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anthority it: is maintained, we shave no scruple in sayings that it 
Seems to us as obviously false as it is pernicious. We need not 

appeal to Turkey or to Russia to prove, that neither liberal nor 

even gainful pursuits can be carried on with advantage, where 

there is no political freedom ; for, even laying out of view the 

utter impossibility of securing the persons and properties of indi- 

viduals in any other way, it is certain that the consciousness of 

independence is a great enjoyment in itself, and that without it, all 

the powers of the mind, and all the capacities of happiness, are 

gradually blunted and destroyed. It is like the privation of air and 
exercise, or the emasculation of the body 3~-which, though they 
may appear at first to conduce to tranquillity and indolent enjoy- 
ment, never fail to enfeeble the whole frame, and to produde.a 
State of oppressive languor and debility, in comparison with 
which, even wounds and fatigue would be delicious. 

To counteract all these enervating and depressing causes, we 
have the increasing opulence of the lower ad middling orders of 
the people, naturally leading them to aspire to greater independ- 
ence, and improving their education and general inteljigence. 
Thus, public opinion, which is in all cowntries the great operating 
check upon anihesiey, has become more extensive and more enlight- 
ened; and might perhaps have been found a sufficient corrective 
of all our other corruptions, had things gone on around us in 
their usual and accustomed channels. Unfortunately, however, 
the French revolution came to astonish and appalthe world; and, 
originating with the people, not only subverted thrones aid e- 
Bisblishmenty but made such havock on the lives and properties. 
and principles of individuals, as very naturally to excite the hor- 
ror andalatm of all whose condition was not already intolerable. 
This alarm, so far as it related to this country, was always ex 
cessive, and in a great degree unreasonable; but it was impossi- 
ble perha ether to escape it; and the consequences have 
been ined ctilsh y injurious to the interests of practical liberty. 
During the raging of that war which Jacobinism in its most. dis- 
gusting form carried on against rank and royalty, it was natural 
or those who apprehended the possibiljty of a similar conflict at 

S4 home, 


pendence in private life, might haye taught him the value of those 
feelings whic has so mischievously derided. Mr Fox seems to 
have been struck with the same surprise at this strange trait in the 
character of our philosopher. In a letter to Mr Laing, he says, 
* He was an excéllent man, and of great powers of cain ; but his 
* partiality to kings and princes is intélerable. Nay, it is, in My 
¢ opinion, guite ridiculous; and is more like the foolish admiration 
* which ‘amen and children sometimes have for kings, than the 
* ppinion, right or wrong, of a philosopher. ’ 
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home, to fortify those orders with all that reason and even preju- 
dice could supply for their security, and to lay aside, for the time, 
those jealouses and hereditary grudges, upon which, in better 
days, it was their duty to engage in contention. « While:wraging 
fever of liberty was epidemic in the neighbourhood, the ordinary 
diet! of the people appeared too inflammatory for their ‘constitu- 
tion ; and it was thought adviseable to abstain from articles, 
which, at all other times, were allowed to be necessary for-their 
health and vigoyr. Thus, a sort of tacit convention was entered 
,into,—to say nothing, for a while,.of the follies and vices of prin- 
ces, the tyranny of courts, or the rights of the people. ' The're- 
volution of 1688, it was ‘agreed, could not be mentioned with 
ise, without giving some indirect encouragement to the revolu- 
tion of 1789 and it was thought as well to:say nothing in favour 
of Hampden, or Russel, orSydr » for fear it might give spirits to 


Robespierre, Danton orMarat. ‘To this strict regimen the greater 
part of the nation submitted of theirewn accord; and it was forced 
wos the remainder, by a pretty vigorous system of proceeding. 

iow, we do not greatly:blame either the alarm, or the precautions 
which it dictated ; but wevdo very serious!y lament, that the use of 
those precautions should have degenerated into a sort of ‘hational 
habit, and should be continued and approved of so very/long after 


the danger which occasioned them has ceased. 

It is now at least ten years since Jacobinism was: prostrated at 
Paris; and it is still longer since it ceased to be “regarded “with 
any thing but horror inthis country.. Yet the favowrers of power 
would still take advantage of -itsmame ‘to shield authority from 
question, and to throw obloquy on the rights and services of the 
people. The power of habit‘has come unfortunately to'their aid’, 
and it is still unfashionable, and, we are afraid, not very popular, 
to talk ofthe tyranny of the Stuarts,“and the triumph of the Re- 
volution, in’the tone ‘that was univérsal and established within 
these last twenty years. “For our parts, however, we = no sort 
of ‘reason for this change ;' and We hail, ‘with pleastite, this work 
of Mr Fox’s, as likely to put an end to a system of ‘midity so 
apt to graduate into servility, and to familiarize his countrymen 
price more to speak and to think of Charles, of James, and.,,of 
Strafford ;—and of William, and Russell, and. Sydney, as it,-be- 
comes Englishmen to.speak and.to thinkwof such.chasacters. To 
talk. with affected tenderness, of Oppressors,,may suit the policy 
of, those who wish to bespeak the clemency, of an imperial scon- 
queror ; byt must appear peculiarly base, and inconsistent im all 
who profess am anxiety to,reuse the people to great. exertions in 
the cause of their independence. 

The volume itself, vhichshas.given occasion to’ these’ reflecs 
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tions, and from which we have withheld our readers too long, con- 
sists of a preface or general introducion from the pen of ‘Lord Hol. 
Jand 5 an introductory chapter, caper’ areview of the lead: 
jng events, from the-year 1640 to the death of Charles’Hf. ; two 
chapters of the history of the reign of James, which include nd 
more than seven months of the year 1685, and narrate very little 
but the unfortunate expeditions of Argyle and of Monmouth; and 
a pretty long-appendix, consisting chiefly of the cor 
between Barillon, the French confidential minister at the court of 
England, and his master Louis XIV. 
Lord Holland’s part of the volume is written with great judges 

ment, perspicuity; and ‘propriety ; and though it contains leés 
anecdote and minute information with regard to his. illustrioug 
kinsman than every reader must wish to possess, it dot'orily gives 
a very satisfactory account of the progress of the work to which 
it is prefixed, but affords us some glimpses. of the character and. 
epinions of its author, which are peculiarly interesting;*both 
from the authenticity.of the source from which they are ae 
and from the unostentatious simplicity. with which they are. 
municated. Lord Holland has not beem able to ascertain at what 
period Mr Fox first formed the.design of writing ahistory; but; 
from the year 1797, when he'ceased:to give a vegular attend- 
ance in Parliament, he was almost: éntirely occupied ‘with lites 
rary schemes and avocations. The following little sketch of the 
temper and employments: of him who was pitied by many as a 
disappointed: politician, ig extremely amiable ; and, we are now 
eonvinced by.the:fragment before us, correctly trues 

_* During, his retirement, that dove, of literature, and fondnefs for 
poctry, which neither plertore nor bufinefg had ever extinguifhed, res 
vived with an.ardour, fuch as few in the eagernefs of youth, or in pur- 
fuit of fame or advantage, are,capable of feeling. For fome time, how- 
ever, his {tydies were not dire@ted to any particular objeét, Such was 
ihe oy digi of his mind, that his own reflections, whether 
np by conve ion, defultory reading, or the common occurreaces 
of a life im the country, were always fufficient to call forth the vi 
and exertion of his faculties. Intercourfe ‘with the world had fo little 
deadened in him the fenfe of the fimpleft enjoyments, that even in ie 
hours of apparent leifure and ina@tivity, he retained that keen, relifh 
exifterice, whith,’ after the impreffions of life, is fo rarely 
but by great interefts and’ paffions. ‘Hence ‘it was, that in 
interval between hit a@tive attendéfice in Parliament, and ‘the an : 
ing of his Hiftory, he never felt the tedium of a vacant! day: A’ ve 
in Cowper, which he frequently repeated, - 

* How various his employments whom the world’ 

Calls idle }’ ‘ 


was an accurate defeription of the life he ras then “leading ; and I am 
perfuaded 
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waded, that if he bad confulted his own gratifications oaly, it would 

ve continued to be fo. The circumttances which led him oncé more 

tovtake an attive part jn public difcuffions, are foreign to the purpofep 

of this'preface. It is fufficient to remark, that they could not be fore. 

feen, and that his notion of engaging in fome literary undertaking was 

adopted during his retirement, and with the profpe& of long and unin! 
terrupted leifare before bim.’ _p. iii. iv. 

He seems to have fixed finally on the history of the Revolution, 

about the year 1799 ; but even after the work was begun, he ‘iot 
only dedi¢ated large portions of his time to the study of Grek 
literature and poetry in general, ‘but meditated and announced “o 
his corresponderits a great variety of publications, upon a *'y 
wide range of subjects. Among these were, an edition of Dry ica 
—a Defence of Racine and of the French stage—-an Essay or ‘5@ 
Beauties of Euripides—a Disquisition upon Hum’. history—-:.d 
an Essay or Dialogue,.on Poetry, History, 2m! Oratory. ‘u 
1802, the greater part of the work, as it now stz" ‘s, was fivist 
ed; but the author wished to cousult the papers .1 the S > sh 
College, and the Depég.des Affaires etrangeres-at Peris, and took 
the opportunity of the peace to pay a visit to that capital accord- 
ingly. After his return, he’made some additions to his chapters; 
but being soon after recalled.to the duties of public life, he never 
afterwards found leisure to go on with the work to which he had 
dedicated himself with so much zeal and assiduity. What he 
did write, was finished; however, for the most part, with very 
great care.’ He wrote’ very slow; and was extremely fastidious 
in the choice of his expressions ; holding pedantry and affecta- 
tion, however, in far greater horror than carelessness or rough- 
ness. He commonly wrote detached sentences on slips of paper, 
and afterwards dictated them off to Mrs Fox, who copied them 
into ‘the book, from which the present volume has been printed 
without the alteration of a single syllable. 
There are some pleasing letters of Mr Fox interspersed with 
this narrative. "The most important is, that in which he'gives Mr 
Taing au account of the result of his inquiries after, the Scotch 
‘College manuscripts. 

Thane now ascertained beyond ali doubt, that there were in the 
Scotch “allege two were SANE oF in ee gre. bape. 
€ Ung? $s epept sizes DO up t er, , ai € 
one +» By olka narrative, compiled oe the former. ‘Phe 
narrative was, said to haye been revised and cogrected, as to style, hy 

A * the poet, (meaning probably Charles Dryden, the great 
mn . peers 


* ©'Tt is the opinion of the present possessor of the narrative, that 
it. was compiled from the original documents by Thomas Innes, one 
ai the Superiors of the College, and author of a work, entitled, 4 
Critical Essay on the ancient Inhabitants of Scotland.’ 
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poet’s son)s and it was not. knownin the Sines whether it was 
drawn up in James’s life, or by the direction of his son, the Pre- 
paee: I doubt whether Carte ever saw the original journal; duét / 
» from ority. spherson never did; and: Yet 

to.read his preface, pages 6 and 7, (which pray advert to), one would 
have supposed, not only that he had inspected it accurately, but that 
all Aés extracts at least, if not Carte’s also, were taken from it. Mae- 
pherson’s impudence in attempting such an impesition, at a ‘time 
when almost any man could have detected him, would have. been, 
in another man, incredible, if the mternal evidence of the extracts 
themselves against him were not corroborated by the testimony 
the principal persons of the College. And this leads me to i 
of more importance to me. Principal Gordon th w : 
him at Paris in October 1802, that all the papers were lost. 
hear, from a well-informed person, that the most material, vi 
‘written in James’s own handwriting, were indeed Iost, i 
way mentioned by Gordon ; but that the Narrative, from whi 
Macpherson made his extracts, is still existing; and that Mr 
ander Cameron, Blackfriars Wynd, Edimburgh, either has it him, 
self, or knows where it is to be found.’ p. xxxvisekxvii. «- 

Upon inquiry, Lord Holland found, that this narrative was in 
the hands of Dr Cameron, Roman Catholic Bishop in this city; 
and obtained from that respectable person the following account of 
the fate of James’s original manuscripts. 

* Before Lord Gower, the British Embassador, left Paris, in the 
begintiing of the French Revolution, the wrote to Prinei 
and offered to take charge of those valuable papers S 
Manuscripts, &c.), and deposit them imsome place 
tain. J know not what answer was returned, butnothing was done. 
Not long thereafter, the Principal eame to England, and the care of 
every thing in the College devolved on Mr Alexander Innes, the on- 
ly British subject who remained in it. About the same time, Mr 
Stapleton, then President of the English College of St Omer, after- 
wards Bishop in England, went to Baris, previously to his retiri 
from France ; and Mr Innes, who had resolved not to abandon his 
post, congulted with him about the means of preserving the manu- 
scripts. “Mr Stapleton thought, if hé had them at St Omer, he could, 
with small risk, convey seer to land, It was therefore resolved, 
that they should be ¢ ly packed np, addressed toa Frenchman, 
a Confidential friend of Mr Stapleton, and rémitted by"some public 
carriage. Somé other things were put up with’ die . 
‘The whole arrived without‘any accident, ‘and was laid ih a 


But “ ar ofthe Frenchman pictiiing ere 
upon actount of his Connexion with the Engfi: he was put 
in prison ; and his wife, apprehensive of the consequences of bei 
found to have Efiglish manuscripts, richly bound and“ ornamen 


with royal arms, in her house, cut off the boards, and destroyed 
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them. ‘The Manuscripts, thus disfigured, and more easily huddled 
up ii’ a’sort of bundle,’ were secretly carried, with papers belonging 
to the Frenchman himself, to his country-house, and buried in, the 
They were not, however, permitted to remain long theres 
elady’s,fears increased, and the Manuscripts were taken up and 
reduced to ashes... This is the substance of the. apcount given ta 
Mr Inries, and:reported by him to me in June 1802, in Pans, ” 

, I.need not trouble your Lordship with my reflections upon, this 
relation ; but I ought not to,omit that I was told, sometimes, that 
all, the: Manuscripts, as well as their boards, were consumed by fire 
im-the cellar in which they, had been deposited upon their arrival at 
St Omer.” | p. xxviii.—xxii. . 

_The only other part of Lord Holland’s ftatement to whith we 
think it neceflary to call the attention of the reader, is that in 
which he thinks u neceflary to explain ‘the peculiar notion$ which 
Mr Fox entertained on the, fubje& of hiftorical compofition, and 
the very rigid laws to which he had fubje&ted hinnfolf in the exes 
cution.of his important tafk. 

‘ It is, therefore, necessary to observe, that he had formed his plan 
so exclusively on the model of ancient writers, that he not only felt 
some repugnance to the modern practice of notes, but he thought 
that all which an historian wished’to say, should be introduced as 
part of a continued narration, and né¥er assume the ap ce of a 
digression, amiuch less of a dissertatiof annexed to it.’ From the pe- 
riod, thetefore, that he closed his Introductory Chapter, shesdefined 
his diity as afiauthor, to consist in recounting the facts ds they, ardse, 
orin his simple and forcible language, tm tellimg the! story of those 

A conversation which passed on the subject of the literature 
of the-age of James the Second, proves his rigid adherence to 
ideas, and perhaps the substanee of it may serve to ilhustrate ai 
explain them... In:speaking of the writers of that period, he lamented 
that he had not devised a method of, imterweaving any_accaunt of 
them or their works, mpch iss any rue on ae We into his 
History. On my suggesting the example of Hume and Voltaire, 
who had discussed, such topics at sete lieth, eithér’ the enc! of 
éach reign, or in.a separate,chapter, he observed, with h com. 
mendation of théir execytion of it, that such a contivance’might be a 
good mol writing critical e882 s, but that it was,°in his’ opinion, 
incompatible with the nature of his thdertakitig, whith, if it ceased 
to be a narrative, ceased to be a history.” pi Xxxvi. Xx8Vit } 

jow, we mult be permitted to fay, that this is'a View of the 
nature of hiftory, which, in fo far asat is intelligible, appears to 
be very narrow and erroneous ; ‘and which feems, like ‘all fuch 
partial views, to have been fo little adhered toby the author him~ 
felf, ‘as only to exclude many extellences- without attaining’ the 
praife ever of confiltency in error, The objett of hiftery, Wwe 
eo cqnceive, 
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coficeive, is to give us a clearmarrative of the tranfactions of paft 
eg with a view of the character and condition of thofe who, were 
cerned in them, and fuch reafonings and reftections,as-may ” 
neceffary to explain their connexion, or natural on -reviéwing 
tefult. That fome account of the authors of a literary:age 
have a place in fuch a compofition; feems to follow upon two con- 
fiderations : first, becaufe it is unqueftionably one obje& of hiltory 
to give us a diftin® view of the ftate and condition of theage and 
people with whofe affairs it'is occupied ; and nothing ‘edn ferveifo 
well to illuftrate their true ftate and ¢ondition as:a deferi 
the authors they produced : and, secondfy, becaufe thé fats that fach 
and fuch authors did flourith in fach a period, and were inj 
and elegant, or tude and ignorant, are facts which are intere in 
themfelves, and may be made the object of narrative juft i Be 
perly as that fuch and fuch, princes or minifters did ‘flourifh at 
fame time, and.were ambitious or flothful, tyrannical or friénds to 
liberty. Political events ate not the only ‘Qvents Which are record 
ed evén in ancient hithany + and now, when it ‘is 'géHeralfy ad- 
mitted, that even political events, cannot be fully Irth ease or 
accounted for without taking into yiew the \prece ie ang 
mitant, changes, in manners, ,titesature, commence, &c, it’ ca’ son 
fail to-appear furprifing, that am.author,of fuch a compafs of 
as belonged:to Mr Fox, should. have thought of confining himfelf 
to the mere chronicling of wars or factions, and held himfelf ex- 
cluded, by the laws.of hiftorieal compofition, from touching. upon 
topics fo much more-interefting. 

The truth igy howeveryithat Mr Foxshias by mo; means adhered 
to'this plan merely’ * ‘telling the-ftory of the times? of which, 
he treats. the ¢ontrafy; he is miore full of argument, and 
what ‘is’ ptopetly called re ettion, than moft modern hiftorians 
with Whom We are acquainted. His argument,'to be fure, “is 
chiefly dirg€ted to afcertain the truth of reputed faéts, or the mos 
tives of ous actions § atid his relldllions, however juft and 
natural, may monly“be confidered as ee = as 
mere information. OF another’ k Kid of ref 
more {paring, ; and of ia far ane nee 
henfion, far more effe Cat es 
allude now;te,thofe ge views oF be aa’ 


the charaéter and ‘dif opt the peopl le at large; a 

ag they vary from age to age, bring a greater or oe me 
the, nation into contact with its, gov a 20 anf 

duce the fuccefs of failure,of every, f Gon nay of fre 
‘The mote, this fubje€.is meditated, die. more, yaaa, we 
fuaded, it will appear, that all permanent, and_im 


rences im the internal hiftory of a country, are the f° refalt of 
changes 
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changes in the general charaéter of its population ; and that kisgs 
and minifters are neceflarily guided in their projeéts by a feeling 
of the tendencies of this ph gp and fail or fucceed ex- 
aétly as they had judged ¢ ly or erroneoufly of its condition, 
To trace’the caufes and the modes of its variation, is, thefefore, 
to deferibe the true fources of events ; afid merely to narrate’ the 
occurrences to which it gave rife, is to recite a hiftory of actions 
without intelligible motives, and of effects without affignable 
eaufes. It is true, no doubt, that political events opefate in their 
tutnon that mational character by which they are previouily 
moulded and controuled; but they are very far, indeed, from be-’ 
ing the ‘chief agents in its formation ; and the hiftory of thofe very 
events is neceffarily imperfe€t, as well as uninftruétive, if the con- 
fideration of thofe other agents is omitted. They confift of every 
thing which affects the character of individuals,—manners, educa- 
tion, prevailing occupations, religion, tafte, and, above all, the dif- 
tribution of wealth, and the ftate of prejudice and opinions. 
It is the more to be regretted that fuch a mind as Mr Fox’s 
fhould have been bound up from fuch a fubje& by the thackles of 
an idle theory, becauife the period of which he treats affords the 
fineft of all opportunities for profecuting fuch an inquiry, and 
does not indéed admit of an intélligible or fatisfactory hiftory 


upon “y other conditions. There are three great events, falling 


not yet been intelligibly told, for want of fome fuch a’ of 
the national feelings. One is, the univerfal joy and fincere ¢on- 
fidence with which Charles II. was received back, without one 
ftipulation for the liberties of the people, or one precaution againft 
the abufes of power. This waS done by the very Peorle who 
had waged war againft a more amiable Sovereign, an@ quatrelled 
with the Prote€tor for depriving them of their freedom,’ It is faying 
nothing, to fay, that Monk did this by means of the’ army. It 
was'not done either by Monk or the army, but by the nation ;' 
and even if it were not fo, the queftion would {till ‘bey by what 
change in the difpofitions of the atfmy and the natioh Monk was 
able to make them do it. The fecond event which ‘maft always 
appear undéeountable upon the mere narrative of the circumftan- 
ces, is the bafe and abject fubmiffion of the people'to'the avowed 
tyranny of Charles, when he’was pleafed’at laft to give up the 
ufe of Pasliaments, and to tak and govern on his own gle autho 
rity: This happened when moft of thofe muft have ftill been alive 
who had feen the nation'rife up'in arms againft fis father, aid 
within five years of the time when‘it tofe up ftill\ more ynani- 
moufly againtt his fucceffor, and not only changed the fucceffién 
of the crown, but very ftriGily defined-and limited its peer 


within that period, of which, it appears to us, that’ the sue has 
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The third, is the Revolution itfelf ; an event which was bronght 
about by the very individuals who had fabmitted fo quietly to the 
domination of Charles, and who, when affembled in the Houfe 
of Commons under James himfeli, had, of their own, accord, 
fent onc.of theit-members to the Tower. for having obferved, 
upon a-harfh and tyrannical expreffion of the King’s, that ‘ he 
hoped they were all Enghifhmen, and not to be frighted with a 
few, bard words.’ | It is not to give us the hiltory of thefe events, 
merely to fet down the time and circumflances of their o¢cmt- 
renee. They evidently require fome explanation, in ordet to be 
edmprehended ; arid the narrative will:be altogether unfatisfadtory, 
as well, as totally barren of inftruction, unicfs it give fomé ac 
countof. thofe ¢ha in the general temper and opmion of the 
nation,, by which fuch contradi€tory aéfions became poflible. 
Mr Fox’s conception of thie limits of tegitimate hiftory,: reftrained 
im, we dre afraid, from entering into fach confiderations; and 
they will beft eftimate the amount of his error; who are moft 
aware of the importance of the information of which it \has de« 
prived us. Nethangs imour apprehenfion, can be beyend.the pro+ 
vince of legitimate hiftory, which tends to give us clear (goncep- 
tions of the times and characters with which that -hiftoty is ¢on- 
verfant ; sor cam the {tory of any time be, complete or valuable, 
unlefs it look before and after, to the caufes and confequences of 
the events which it details, and mark out the period with. which it 
is occupied, as part of a greater ferics, as well as an objet of fe~ 
parate confideration. 

In proveeding to the confideration of Mr Fox’s own part of thid 
volume, it may be as well to complete that general eftimate ofits 
execllence and, defects which we have been led incidentally to ex+ 
prefs im a good degree already. We fhall then be able to purfue 
eur analyfis of the fucceilive chapters with less diftraction. 

The sentiments, we think, are almost all just, and candidyand man~ 
W; but the narrative is too minute and diffusive, and does notin 
general flow with much spirit orfacility. Inconsiderabléjucidents 
are detailed at far too great length; and an extreme and pai 
anxiety is showa to ascertain the exact truth of doubtfaher con 
tested passages, and the. probable motives of insignificant and 
ambiguous actions. Tle labour which is thus visibly bestowed 
onthe work, appears. disproportioned to the importance of the 
result, The history becomes, in a gertain degree, languidiand 
heayy; and something like a feeling of disappointment and impa~ 
tages is generated, from the tardiness and excessive caution with 
which the story ige«arried forward. In those constant attempts too, 
to verify the particulars which are narrated; a certain'tone of debate 
is frequently assumed, which sayours. more, of the orator then the 
kistorian; and though there is nothing florid or rhetorical im the 


general 
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general cast of the diction, yet those argumentative passages are 
evidently more akin to public speaking than to written composition. 
Frequent interrogations—short alternative propositions,—and an 
occasional mixture of familiar images and illustrations,—all denote 
a certain habit of personal altercation, and of keen and animated 
contention. Instead, therefore, of a work emulating the full and 
flowing narrative of Livy or Herodotus, we find in Mr Fox’s book 
rather a series of critical remarks on the narratives of preced- 
ing writers, mingled up with occasional details somewhat more 
copious and careful than the magnitude of the subjects seemed 
to require. The history, in short, is planned upon too broad a 
scale, and the narrative too frequently interrupted by small con- 
troversies and petty indecisions. We are aware that these objec- 
tions may be owing in a good degree to the smallness of the frag- 
ment upon which we are unfortunately obliged to hazard them, 
and that the proportions which appear gigantic in this little relic, 
might have been no more than majestic in the finished work, 
but, even after making allowance for this consideration, we can- 
not help thinking that the details are too minute, and the veri- 
fications too elaborate. 

The introductory chapter is full of admirable reasonings and 
just reflections. It begins with noticing, that there are certain 
periods in the history of every people, which are obviously big 
with important consequences, and exercise a visible and decisive 
influence on the times that come after. The reign of Henry VIE: 
is one of these, with relation to England ;—another is that com- 
prised between 1588 and 1640 ;—and the most remarkable of all, 
is that which extends from the last of these dates, to the death of 
Charles II.—the wera of constitutional principles and practical 
tyranny—of the best laws, and the most corrupt administration. 
It is to the review of this period, that the introductory chapter is 
dedicated. ; 

Mr Fox approves of the first poetings of the Commons ; 
but censures without reserve the unjustifiable form of the pro- 
ceedings against Lord Strafford, whom he qualifies with the name 
of a great delinquent. With regard to the causes of the civil 
war, the most difficult question to determine is, whether the par- 
liament made sufficient efforts to avoid bringing affairs to such a 
decision. That they had justice on their side, he says, cannot 
be reasonably doubted,—but seems to think that something more 
might have been done, to bring matters to an accommodation. 
With regard to the execution of the King, he makes the follow- 
ing striking observations, in that tone of fearless integrity and 
natural mildness, which we have already noticed as.characteristic 
of this performance. 


‘ The execution of the King, though a farlefs violent meafure ter 
that 
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that of Lord Strafford, is an event.of fo fingular a nature, that we can- 
not wonder that it fhould have excited more fenfation than any other in 
the‘annals of England. This exemplary a& of fubftantial juttice, as it 
has ‘been called by fome, of enormous wickednefs by others, mult be 
confidered in two points of view.  Firft, was it not in itfelf juft and 
néceffary ? Secondly, wa the example of it likely to be falutary or 
pernicious ? In regard to the firft of thefe queftions, Mr Hume, not 
perhaps intentionally, makes the beft juftification of it, by faying, that 
while Charles lived, the projected reptblic could never be fecure. But 
to juftify taking away the life of an individual; upon the principle of 
felede fence; the danger muft be not problematical and remote, but evi- 
dent and immediate. ‘The danger in this inftance was not of fuch a na- 
ture; and the imprifonment, or even banifhment, of Charles, might 
have given to the republic fuch a degree of fecurity as any government 
ought to be content with. It muft be confeffed, however, on the other 
fide, that if the republican government had fuffered the King to efcape, 
it would have been an aét of juftice and generofity wholly, unexampled ; 
and to have granted him even his life, would have been one among the 
more rare efforts of virtue. The fhort interval between the depofal and 
death of princes is become proverbial ; and though there may be fome 
few examples on the other fide, as far as life is concerned, I doubt whe- 
ther a fingle inftance can be found, where liberty has been granted to a 
depofed monarch. Among the modes of deftroying perfons in fuch a 
fituation, there can be little doubt but that adopted by Cromwell and 
his adherents is the leaft difhonourable. Edward the Second, Richard 
the Second, Henry the Sixth, Edward the Fifth, had none of them 
long furvived their depofal ; but this was the firft inftance, in our hif- 
tory at leaft, where, of fuch an aét, it could be truly faid, that it was 
not done in a corner. 

* As to the fecond queftion, whether the advantage to be derived from 
the example was fuch as to:juftify an a&t of fuch violence, it appears to 
me to be a complete folution of it to obferve, that with refpe&t to Eng- 
land, (and I know not upon what ground we are to fet examples for 
other nations, or, in other words, to take the criminal juftice of the 
world into our hands), it was wholly needlefs, and therefore _unjultifi- 
able, to fet one for kings, at a time when it was intended the office of 
King fhould be abolifhed, and confequently, that no perfon fhould be 
in the fituation to make it the rule of his conduct. Befides, the mi- 
feries attendant upon a depofed monarch, feem to be fufficient to deter 
any prince, who thinks of confequences, from ranning the rifk of being 
placed in fuch a fituation ; or, if death be the only evil that can deter 
him, the fate of former tyrants depofed’ by their fubjeéts, would by no 
means encourage him to hope he could avoid even that cataftrophe. As 
far as we can judge from the event; the example was certainly not very 
effe€tual, fince both the fons of Charles, though having their father’s 
fate before their eyes, yet feared not to violate the liberties of the people 
even more than he had attempted to do. 

* If we confider this queftion of example in a more extended view, and 
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look to the geveral effed produced upon the minds of men, it cannot 
be doubted but the opportunity thus given to Charles, to difplay his 
firmnefs and piety, has created more r {pect for his memory than it 
could otherwife have obtained. Refpeét and pity for the fufferer, on 
one hand, and hatred to his enemies, on the other, foon produce favoui 
nd averfion to their refpe€tive caufes ; and thus, even though it fhould 
be admitted, (which is doubtful), that fome advantage may have been 
gained to the caule of liberty, by the terror of the example operating 
upon the minds of princes, fuch advantage is far outweighed by the zeal 
which admiration for virtue; and Pi y a fuffe rings» the beft paflions of 
the human heart, have excited in favour of the royal caufe. It has 
been thought dangerous to the ae of mankind, even in fiction and 
romance, to make us fympathize with charaéters whofe general condu& 
is blameable ; but how much greater muft the efie&t be, when in real 
hittory our feelings are interefled in favour of a monarch with whom, 
to fay the leafly his fubje&ts were obliged to cowtend in arms for their 
liberty? After all, however, notwith{tandi: ig what the more reafonable 
part ne m ankind may think upon this qt aeRtion: it is much to be doubt- 
ed whether this fingular proceeding has not, as much as any other cir- 
cumftance, ferved to raife the character of the Englifh nation in the opi- 
nion of Europe in general. He who has read, and ftill more he whe 
has heard in converfation, difcuffions upon this fubject, by foreigners, 
mutt have perceived, that, even in the minds of thofe who condemn the 
a€t, the impreffion mace by it has been far more that of refpe€t and ad- 
mirationy than that of difgult and horror. ‘Fhe truth is, that the guilt 
of the action, that is to fay, the taking away the life of the King, is 
what moft-men in the place of Cromwell and his affociates would have 
incurred ; what there 1s of {fplendour and of magnanimity in it, I mean 
the publicity and folemnity of the aét, is what few would be eapable of 
difplaying. It is a degrading fact to human nature, that even the fend- 
ing away of the Duke ref Gloucefter was an inftance of generofity almoft 
tune xampled in the hiftory of tranfaétions of this natures? — p. 13-17. 
Under the protector, of whom he speaks with eandour, the 
government was absolute—and, on his death, fell wholly into the 
hands of the army. He speaks with contempt and severe censure 
of Monk for the precipitate and unconditional submission into which 
he hurried the country at the restoration ; and makes the following 
candid reflection on the subsequent punishment of the regicides, 
¢ With refpe& to the execution of thofe who were accufed of having 
been more immediately concerned in the King’s death, that of Scrope, 
who had come in upon the proclamations and of the military officers 
who had attended the trial, was a violation of every principle of law 
end juitice. But the fate of the others, though high ly difhonourable 
to Monk, whofe whole power had arifen from his zeal in their fervice, 
and the favour and confidence with w hich they had rewarded him, and 
not perhaps very creditable to the nation, of which many had applaud. 
edy more had fupported, and almoft all had acquiefced in the a&t, is not 


certainly 
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certainly to be imputed as a crime to the King, or to thofe of his ad- 
vifers who were of the Cavalier party. ‘The paffion of revenge, though 
properly ciedediabl both by philofophy and religion, yet w hen it is ex- 
cited by injurious treatment of perfons juftly dear to us, is among the 
moft excufeable of human frailties ; and if Charles, tn his general con- 
dy&, had thown ftronger feelings of gratitude for fervices performed to 
his father, his character, in the eyes of niany, would be rat! ier raifed than 
lowered by this example of feverity again{t the reyicides.’  p. 22, 23. 

The mean and unprincipled submission of C! les to Louis XIV; 
and the profligate pretences upon which he was pe rpetually soli 
citing an increase of his disgraceful stipe end, are meritioned with 

owing reprobation. The delusion of the Popish plot is no- 
ticed a at some | ength 5 ; and some admirable rema rhs are introduced 
with reference to the debates on the expediency of passing a_ bill 
for excluding the Duke of York from the Crown, or of imposing 
certain restrictions on him in the event of his succession. ‘The 
following observations are distinguished for their soundness, as 
well as their acuteness; and are applicable, in principle, to every 
period of our history in which it can be necessary to recur to the 
true principles of the constitution: 

‘ It is not eafy to conceive upon what principles even the Tories 
could juftify their fupport of the reftrictions, Many among them, no 
doubt, faw the provifions in the fame light in which the Whigs tepre- 
fented them, as an expedient; admirably indeed adapted to, the real ob- 
je& of upholding the prefent Bing’s power; by the defeat of the ex. 
clufion, but never likely to take effeet & for their pretended purpofe of 
controuling that of his fucceffor ; and fupported them for that very 
reafon. But fuch a principle of conduét was too fraudulent to be a- 
vooresis nor ought it perhaps, in candour, to be imputed to the m majo- 
ity of the party. To thofe who aé& “d with good faith, and. meant 
that the reftrictions thould te ally take p! lace, and be effeétual, furely i 
ought to have occurred, (and to thofe wlio moit prized the wees $ 
of the crown, it ought moft forcibly to have occurred), that in confent- 
ing to curtail the powers of the crown; rather than to alter the fuccef- 
fion, they were adopting the greater, in order to atoid the Ieffer evil. 
The queition of, what are to be the powers of the crown, is furely of 
fuperior importance to that of, who fhall Wear it? THofe, at leat, 
who confider the royal Prerogat ive as velled ih the King; tiot for his 
fake; but for that of his fat jets, mult coafider the ote of thefe quef- 
tions as much above the other in dignity, #3 the rights of thé’ public 
are more valuable than thofe of an individual, In this view, the. pré- 
rogatives. of the crown ate in substance and cfict the rights of the peo- 
wle ; and these rights of the ps ople wwe iM nat to be sort iced to the pure 
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pose of preserving the succession to the He ost favartred prince, much. lels 
to one who, on account of his religious ne ry as juitly fcare d 
and fufpeéted, In truth, the que sion between the exclufion and reftric- 


tidus feems peculiarly calculated to alcertain the diferent views in which 
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the different parties in this country have feen, and perhaps ever will fee, 
the prerogatives of the crown. ‘lhe Whigs, who confider them as a 
truft for the people, a doétrine which the Tories themfelves, when pufh- 
ed in argument, will fometimes admit, naturally think it their duty ra- 
ther to change the manager of the truft, than to impair the fubje& of 
it 5 while others, who confider them as the right or property of the 
King, will as naturally a& as they would do in the cafe of any other 
property, and confent to the lofs or annihilation of any part of it, for 
the purpofe of preferving the remainder to him, whom they flyle the 
rightful owner. If the people be the fovereign, and the King the de- 
legate, it is better to change the bailiff than to injure the farm ; but if 
the King be the proprietor, it is better the i fhould be impaired, 
nay, part of it deftroyed, than that the whole fhould pafs over to an 
ufurper. The royal prerogative ought, according to the Whigs, (not 
in the cafe of a Popith fucceffor only, but in all cafes), to be reduced 
to fuch powers as are in their exercife beneficial to the people ; and of 
the benefit of thefe they will not rafhly fuffer the people to be deprived, 
whether the executive power be in the hands of an hereditary, or of an 
cleéted King ; of a regent, or of any other denomination of magiftrate ; 
while, on the other hand, they who confider prerogative with reference 
only to royalty, will, with cqual readinefs, confent either to the exten- 
fion or the fufpenfion of its exercife, as the occafional interefls of the 
prince may feem to require.’ p. 37—39. 

Of the reality of any design to assassinate the King by those 
engaged in what was called the Rye-House-Plot, Mr Fox appears 
to entertain considerable doubt, partly on account of the impro- 
bability of many of the cireumstances, and partly on account of 
the uniform and resolute denial of Rumbold, the chief of that 
party, in circumstances when he had no conceiveable induce- 
ment to disguise the truth. Of the condemnation of Russell and 
Sydney, he speaks with the indignation which must be felt by 
all friends to liberty at the recollection of that disgraceful pro- 
ceeding. The following passage is one of the most eloquent and 
one of the most characteristic in the whole volume. 

* Upon evidence such as has been stated, was this great and ex- 
eellent man (Sydney) condemned to die. Pardon was not to be ex- 
pected. Mr Hume says, that such an interference on the part of the 
King, though it might have been an act of heroick generosity, could 
not be regarded as an indispensable duty. He might have said, 
with more propriety, that it was idle to expect that the government, 
after having incurred so much guilt in order to obtain the sentence, 
should, by remitting it, relinquish the object just when it was with- 
in its grasp. ‘The same historian considers the jury as highly blame- 
able, and so do I; but what was their guilt, in companson of that 
of the court who ne sd, and of the government who prosecuted, in 
this infamous cause? Yet the jury, bein 8 the only party that can 
with any colour be stated as acting independently of the govern. 
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ment, is the only one mentioned by him as blameable. . The prose- 
cutor is wholly omitted in his censure, and so is the court; this last, 

not from any tenderness for the judge, (who, to do this author jus- 

‘tice, is no favourite with him), but lest the odious connexion be- 

tween that branch of the judicature and the government should 

strike the reader too forcibly ; for Jefferies, in this instance, ought 

to be regarded as the mere tool and instrument (a fit one, no doubt) 

of the prince who had appointed him for the purpose of this and si- 

milar services. Lastly, the King is gravely introduced on the ques- 

tion of pardon, as if he had had no prior concern in the cause, and 

were now to decide upon the propriety of extending mercy to a cri- 

minal condemned by a court of judicature ; nor are we once remind- 

ed what that judicature was, by whom appointed, by whom influ- 
enced, by whom called upon, to receive that detestable evidence, 

the very recollection of which, even at this distance of time, fires 

every honest heart with indignation. As well might we pailiate the 

murders of Tiberius, who seldom put to death his victims without 

a previous decree of his senate. The moral of all this seems to be, 

that whenever a prince can, by intimidation, corruption, illegal evi- 
dence, or other such means, obtain a verdict against a subject whom 

he dislikes, he may cause him to be executed without any breach of 
indispensable duty; nay, that it is an act of heroic generosity, if he 
spares him. I never reflect on Mr Hume’s statement of this matter 
but with the deepest regret. Widely as I differ from him upon ma- 
ny other occasions, this appears to me to be the most reprehensible 
passage of his whole work. A spirit of adulation towards deceased 
princes, though in a good measure free from the imputatiop of in- 
terested meanness, which is justly attached to flattery, when applied 
to living monarchs ; yet, as it is less intelligible with respect to its 
motives, than the other, so is it in its consequences still more perni- 
cious to the general interests of mankind. Fear of censure from 
contemporaries will seldom have much effect upon men in situations 
of unlimited authority; they will too often flatter themselves, that 
the same power which enables them to commit the crime, will se- 
eure them from reproach. The dread of posthumous infamy, there- 
fore, being the cal? restraint, their consciences excepted, upon the 
passions of such persons; it is lamentable that this last defence, 
(feeble enough at best), shoud in any degree be impaired; and 
impaired it must be, if not totally destroyed, when tyrants can hope 
to find in a man like Hume, no less eminent for the imtegrity and 
benevolence of his heart, than for the depth and soundness of his 
understanding, an apologist for even their foulest murders.’ 
p- 48—50. 

The circumstances of Mr Locke’s expulsion from Oxford, are 
narrated with rather more minuteness than seems to be neces- 
sary ; and the story is summed up with this striking reflection. 

* Thus, while, without the shadow of a crime, Mr Locke lost a 
Aityation attended with some emolument, and great convenience, 
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was the University deprived of, or rather thus, from the base priti- 
ciples of servility, did she cast away, the man the having produced 
whom is now her chiefest glory ; and thus, to ee who are not de- 
termined to be blind, did the true nature of absolute power discover 
itself, against which the middling station is not more secure than the 
most ex alted. Tyranny, when glutted with the blood of the great, 
and the plunder of the ric *h, will condescend to hunt humbler game, 
and make a peaceable and innocent fellow of a college the object of its 
persecution.” In this mstance, one would almost imagine there was 
some instinctive sagacity°in the government of that time, which 
pointed out to them, even b f re he had made himself known to the 
world, the man who was destined to be the most successful adver- 
sary of s S supersi titi n and tyranny. , P- 5A 
‘The uncontrouled tyranny of Charles’s administration in his 
latter days, is depicted with much force and fidelity ; and the 
clamour raised by his other ministers against the Marquis of Ha- 
lifax, for having given an opinion in council that the North A- 
merican ¢golonies should be made partic ipatt in the benefits of the 
Engli: sh constitution, gives occasion to the fol lowing natural re- 
flection, 

There is something cu: ious in discovering, that, even at this 

early period, a question "relative to North American liberty, and even 
to Nor th American taxation, was considered as the test of principles 
friendly, or adverse, to arbitrary power at home. But the truth is, 
that among the several controy ersies which have arisen, there is no 
other wherein the natural rights of man on the one hand, and the 
authority of artiticial institution on the cther, as a pp! lied respectively, 
by the Ww higs and Tories, to the English constitution, are so f: nly 
put in issue, nor by which the line Of peta between the two 
parties is so stz rongly and distinctly marked.’ p. 60. 

The character of Charles is drawn by Mr ge with great free- 
dorm, ‘but we think with pérfect fairness and candour. 

From the facts which have heen stated,’ he observes, ‘ we may. 
collect, that his ambition was directed solely against his sybiects 
while he wag completely ingeberens concerning the figure which he 
or they might make in the general affairs of Europe; and that his 
desire ‘of powes was more unmixed with the love of glory than that 
of any, other wman whom history has recorded; that he was unprin- 
cipled, ungrateful, mean and treacherous ; to which may be added, 
Vindictive and remorseless. For Burnet, in refusing to him the 
praise of clemency and forgiveness, seems to be perfectly justifiable ; 
hor is it concetvable ypon what pretence his partizans have taken 
this ground of panegyric. J doybt whether a single instance can be 
produce d, of his having spared the life of any one, whom motives 
¢ither « of policy, or of revenge, prompted him to destroy. 

* On the other hand, it w ould be want of candour to maintain, 
that Charles was entirely destitute of good qualities; nor was the 
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propriety of Burnet’s comparison between him and Tiberius ever 
felt, I imagine, by any one but its author. He was gay and affa- 
ble ; and, if incapable of the sentiments belonging to pride of a laud- 
able sort, he was at least free from haughtiness and insolence. The 
praise of politeness, which the Stoics are not perhaps wrong in class- 
ing among the moral virtues, provided they admit it to be one of 
the lowest order, has never been denied him; and he had in an emi- 
nent degree that facility of temper which, though considered by 
some moralists as nearly allied to vice, yet, imasmuch as it contri- 
butes greatly to the happiness of those around xs, is, in itself, not 
only an engaging, but am estimable quality. His support of the 
Queen during the heats raised by the Popish plot, ought to be ta- 
ken rather as a proof that he was not a monster, than to be ascribed 
to him as a merit ; but his steadiness to his brother, though it may 
and ought, in a great measure, to be accounted for upon selfish 
principles, had:at least a strong resemblance to virtye. 

‘ The best part of this Prince’s character seems to have been his 
kindness towards his mistres es, and his affection for his children, 
and others nearly connected to him by the ties of blood. His recom- 
mendation of the Dutchess of Portsmouth ai Mrs Gwyn, upon 
his deathbed, to his successor, is much to his honour; and they who 
censure it, seem, in their zeal to show themselves strict moralists, to 
have suffered their notions of vice and virtue to have fallen ‘into 
strange confusion. Charles’s connexion with those ladies might be 
vicious ; but, at a moment when that connexion was upon the point 
of being finally and irrevocably dissolyed, to concern himself about 
their future welfare, and to recommend them to his brother with 
earnest tenderness, was virtue. It is not for the interest of morality 
that the good and evil actions, even of bad men, should be con- 
founded. His affection for the Duke Gloucester, and: for the 
Dutchess of Orleans, seems to haye’ been sincere and cordial. To 
attribute, as some have done, his grief for the loss of the first ta 
political considerations, founded upon an intended balance of power 
between his two brothers, would be an absurd refinement, whatever 
were his general disposition ; but when we reflect upon that care- 
lessness which, especially in his youth, was a conspicyous feature of 
his character, the absurdity becomes still more striking. And 
though Burnet more covertly, and Ludlow more openly, insinuate 

that his fondness for his sister was of a criminal nature, I never 
could find that there was any ground whatever for such a suspicion ; 
nor does the little that remains of their epistolary correspondence 
give it the smallest countenance. Upon the whole, Charles the Se- 

cond was a bad man, and a bad king: let us not palliate his crimes ; 
but neither let us adopt false or doubtful imputations, for the pur- 

ose of making him a Monster.’ p. 62—66. 

‘The Introductory Chapter is closed by the following profound 
and important remarks, which may indeed serve as a key to the 
whole transactions of the ensuing rei gn. 
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‘ wi hoever reviews the interesting period which we have been dis- 
cussing, upon the principle recommended in the outset of this chap- 
ter, will fad, that, from the consideration of the past, to prognos- 
ticate the future, would, at the moment of Charles’s demise, be no 
easy task. Between two persons, one of whom should expect that 
the country would remain sunk in slavery, the other, that the cause 
of freedom would revive and triumph, it would be difficult to 
decide, whose reasons were better supported, whose speculations 
the more probable. I should guess that he who desponded, had 
looked more at the state of the public ; while he who was sanguine, 
had fixed his eyes more attentively upon the person who was about 
to mount the throne. Upon reviewing the two great parties of the 
nation, one observation occurs very forcibly, and that is, that the 
great strength of the Whigs consisted in their being able to brand 
their adversaries as favourers of Popery ; that of the Tories (as far 
as their strength depended upon opinion, and not merely upon the 
power of the Crown), in their finding colour to represent the Whigs 
as republicans. From this observation we may draw a further in- 
ference, that, in proportion to the rashness of the Crown, in avow- 
ing and pressing forward the cause of Popery, and to the modera- 
tion and steadiness of the Whigs, in adhering to the form of mo- 
narchy, would be the chance of the people of England, for chang- 
ing an ignominious despotism, for glory, liberty and happiness. ’ 
P- 66, 67. 

James was known to have had so large a share in the councils 
of his brother, that no one expected any material change of sys- 
tem from his accession. The Church, indeed, it was feared, might 
be less safe under a professed Catholic; and the severity of his 
temper might inspire some dread of an aggravated oppression. 
It seems to be Mr Fox’s great object, inthis first chapter, to prove 
that the object of his early policy was, not to establish the Ca- 
tholic religion, but to make himself absolute and independent of 
his Parliament. 

* It is the more material, ’ he judiciously observes, ‘ to attend to 
this distinction, because the Tory historians, especially such of them 
as are not Jacobites, have taken much pains to induce us to attribute 
the violences and illegalities of this reign to James’s religion, which 
was peculiar to him, rather than to that desire of snchete power, 
which so many other princes have had, have, and always will have, 
in common with him. The policy of such misrepresentation is ob- 
vious. ' If this reign is to be considered as a period insulated, as it 
were, and unconnected with the general course of history, and if 
the events of it are to be attributed exclusively to the particular cha- 
racter, and particular attachments of the monarch, the sole inference 
will be, that we must not have a Catholic for our King; whereas, 
if we consider it, which history well warrants us to do, as a part of 
that system which had been pursued by all the Stuart Kings, as well 
prior as subsequent to the Restoration, the lesson which it affords is 
, ‘ very 
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very different; as well as far more instructive. We ara taught, ge- 
nerally, the dangers Englishmen will always be liable to, if, from 
favour to a Prince upon the throne, or from a confidence, however 
grounded, that his views are agreeable to our own notions of the 
constitution, we, in any considerable de ‘gree, abate of that vigilant 
and unremitting jealousy of the power of the crown, which can alone 
secure to us the effect of those wise laws that have been provided for 
the benefit of the subject; and still more particularly, that it is in 
vain to think of making a compromise with power, and by yielding 
to it in other points, preserving some favourite object, such, for in- 
stance, as the Church in James’s case, from its grasp.’ p. 102, 103. 

The fact itself, he conceives, is complete ly established by the 
manner in which his secret negotiations with France were carried 
on; in the whole of which, he was zealously served by ministers, 
no one of whom had the slightest leaning towards Popery, or 
could ever be brought to countenance the measures which he af- 
terwards puryors | in its favour. It is made still more evident by 
the complexion of his proceedings in Scotland, where the test, 
which he enforced at the point of the bayonet, was a Protestant 
test—so much so, indeed, that he himself could not take it—and the 
objects of his persecution, dissenters from the Protestant church of 
England. We consider this point therefore—and it is one of no 
small importance in the history of this period—as sufficiently e- 
stablished. 

It does not seem necessary to follow the author into the detail 
of that sordid and degrading connexion which James was so 
anxious to establish, by becoming, like his brother, the pensioner 
of the French monarch. The bitter and dignified contempt with 
which it is treated by Mr Fox, may be guessed at from the fol- 
lowing account of. the first remittance. 

‘ Within a very few days from that in which the latter of them 
had passed, he (the French ambassador) was empowered to ac- 
company the delivery of a letter from his master, with the agree- 
able news of having received from him bills of exchange to the 
amount of five hundred thousand livres, to be used in what- 
ever manner might be conyenient to the King of England's 
service. The account which Barillon gives of the manner in 
which this sum was received, is altogether ridiculous: the King’s 
eyes were full of tears; and three of his ministers, Rochester, 
Sunderland, and Godolphin, came severally to the French ambas- 
sador, to express the sense their = aster had of the obligation, in 
terms the most lavish. ‘Indeed, demonstrations of gratitude from 
the King directly, as well as dough his ministers, for this supply, 
‘were such, as if they had been used by some unfortunate individual, 
who, with his whole family, had been pt by the timely succour 
of some kind and powerful protector, from a gaol and all its horrors, 
would be deemed rather too strong th ian too weak. Barillon himself 
seems surprised when he relates + ther ; but imputes them to what 
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was probably their real canse, to the mw that had beer 
entertained, (very unreasonable ones!), that the King of France 
might no longer choose to interfere in the “affairs of Engl. and, and, 
conse: quent ly, his support could not be relied on for the grand object 
of assimilating this government to his own.’ p, 83, 84. 

After this, Lord Churchhill is sent to Paris on the part of the 
tributary King. 

But such was the impression made by the frankness and genero~ 
sity of Lewis, that there was no question of discussing or capitulat- 
ing, but every thing was remitted to that Prince, and to the infor- 

mation his ministers might give him, respecting the exigency of af- 
fairs in England. He who had so handsomely been beforehand, 
granting the assistance of five hundred thousand livres, was only to 

e thanked for past, not importuned for future, muniticence. Thus 
ended, for the present, this disgusting scene of iniquity and no 


sense, in which all the actors seemed to vie with each other in pros- 
tituting the sacred names of friend ship, generosity, and gratitude, in 
one of the meanest and most criminal transactions which history re- 
cords.” p. 87. 

The foliowing reflection is ag natura] as it ig high-minded and 
consolatory. 

« How little could Barillon guess, that he was negotiating with 
ene who wag destined to be at the head of an administration, which, 
in a few years, would send the same Lord Churchill, not to Paris 
to implore Lewis for succours towards enslaving “} ong gland » or to 
thank him for pensions to her monarch, but to combine all Europe 
against him in the cause of liberty ; to rout his armies, to take his 
towns, to humble his pride, and to shake to the foundation that fa- 
bric of power which it had been the business of a long life to raise, 
at the —. ot ev ery sen timent of tenderness to his sub jects, and 
of justice and good faith to foreign nations! It is with di ificulty the 

reader can persuade h imself that the Godolphin and Churchill here 
mentioned are the same persons who were afterwards, one in the ca- 
binet, one in the field, the great conductors of the war of the Suc- 
cession. How little do they appear in the one instance! how great 
in the other! And the investigation of the cause to which this ex- 
cessive difference is princip ally owing, will produce a most useful 
jesson.. Is the difference to be attributed to any superiority of ge- 
wius in the prince whom they served in the latter period of their lives? 
Qucen Anne’s capacity pameab to have been inferior even to her fa- 
ther’s. Did they enjoy, in a greater degree, her favour and confi- 
dence? The very reverse is the fact. But, in one case, they were 
the tools of a King plotting against his peoples in the other, the mij- 
nisters of a free government acting upon enlarged principles, and 
with energies which no state that is not in some degree republican 
c - supply. How forcibly must the contemplation of these men in 
ench h opposite situations te: “ persons engaged in political life, that 
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good, but for their own greatness and consideration, for every object 
ef generous ambition |’ . p. 88, 89. 

As James, in the outset of his reign, professed a resolution to 
adhere to the system of government established by his’ brother, 
and made this declaration, in the first place, to his Scotish Par- 
liament, Mr Fox thinks it necessary to take a slight retrospective 
view of the re edings of Charles towards that unhappy coun- 
try; and details, from unquestionable authorities, such a scene 
of intoler ant oppression and atrocious cruelty, as to justify him 
in saying, that the state of that kingdom was a state of more 
absolute slavery than at that time subsisted in any part of Chris- 
tendom. ’ 

In both Parliameats, the King’s revenue was granted for life, 
in terms of his demand, without discussion or hesitation; and 
Mr Hume is censured with severity, and apparently with justice, 
for having presented his readers with a summary of the arguments 
which he would ha 1ve thei believe were actually used in the House 
of Commons on both sides of this question. * ‘This misrepresene 
s tation, > Mr Fox observes, § is of no small importance, inasmuch 
¢ as, by intimating that such a question could be ddhenasd at all, 

a and much more, that it was debated with the enlighter 1ed views, 

and bold topics of argument with which his genius has supplied 

him, he gives us a very false notion of the character of the 

Parli: ument, and of the times which he is describing. It is not 

improbable, that if the arguments had been used, which this 

historian supposes, the utterer of them would have been ex- 
peiled, or sent to the ‘Tower ; and it is certain, that he would 
not h: ave been heard with any degree of attention, or even pa- 

tience.’ p. 142 

The following observations on the character of the High Church 
party are acute and valuabl e; and apply to other times besides 
those of which the author is treating. 

* Their general character appears to have been a high notion of 
the King’s constitutional power, to which was superadded, a kind of 
religious abhorrence of all resistance to the Monarch, not only in 
ceases where such resistance was directed against the lawful preroga- 
tive, but even in opposition to enc roachments, which the Monarch 
might make beyond the extended limits which they assigned to his 
prerogative. But these tenets, and still more, the principle of con- 
duct naturally resulting from them, were confined to the civil, as 
¢ontradistinguished from the dcclesiastical, polity of the country. 
In church matters, they neither acknowledged any very high autho- 
rity in’ the Crown, nor were they willing to submit to any royal en- 
croachment on that side; and a steady attachment to the church of 
Engl: md, with a proportionable aversion to all dissenters from it, 
phe her Catholick or Protestant, was almost universally prevalent 
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among them. A due consideration of these distinct features in the 
character of a party so powerful in Charles’s and James’s time, and 
even when it was lowest, (that is, during the reigns of the two first 
Princes of = House of Brunswick,) by no means inconsiderable, 
is exceedingly necessary to the right understanding of English His- 
tory. It aif rds a clue to many passages otherwise unintelligible. 
For want of a proper attention to this circumstance, some historians 
have considered the conduct of the Tories in promoting r the Revolu- 
pte as an instance of great inconsistency. Some have supposed, 

‘ontrary to the clearest evidence, that their notions of passive obe- 
dience, even in civil» matters, were limited, and that their support 
of the government of Charles and James, was founded upon a belief, 
that those Princes would never abuse their prerogative for the pur- 
pose of introducing arbitrary sway. But this hypothesis is contrary 
to the evidence both of their declaration and their conduct.’—* Ab- 
solute power in civil matters, under the specious names of monarchy 
and prerogative, formed a most essential part of the Tory creed ; 
but the order in which Church and King are placed in the favourite 
device of the party, is not accidental, and is well calculated to show 
the genuine principles of such among them as are not corrupted by 
influence. Accordingly, as the sequel of this reign will abundantly 
show, when they found themselves compelled to make an option, 
they preferred, without any degree of inconsistency, their first idol 
to their second, and when they could not preserve both church and 
King, declared for the former.’ p. 153—156. 

The last chapter is more occupied with narrative, and less with 
argument and reflection, than that which precedes it. It contains 
the story of the unfortunate and desperate expeditions of Argyle 
and Monmouth, and of the condemnation and death of their un- 
happy leaders. Mr Fox, though convinced that the misgovern- 
ment was such as fully to justify resistance by arms, seems to ad- 
mit that both those enterprizes were rash and injudicious. With 
his usual candour and openness, he observes, that ‘ the pruden- 
tial reasons against resistance at that time were exceedingly 
strong; and that there is no point, indeed, in human concerns, 
wherein the dictates of virtue and of worldly prudence are so iden- 
tified, as in this great question of resistance by force to establish- 
ed governments. ’ 

The expeditions of Monmouth and Argyle had been concerted 
together, and were intended to take effect at the same moment. 
Monmouth, however, who was reluctantly forced upon the en- 
terptise, was not so soon ready, and Argyle landed in the High- 
lands with a very small force before the Duke had sailed from 
Holland. The details of his irresolute councils and ineffectual 
marches, are given at far too great length. Though they give 
occasion to one profound and important remark, which we do 
npt recollect ever to have met with ‘before ; > but of the justice of 
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which all who have acted with parties must have had melancholy 
and fatal experience. It is introduced when speaking of the dis- 
union that prevailed among Argyle’s little band of followers. 

* Add to all this,’ he says, ‘ that where spirit was not wanting, it 
was accompanied with a degree and species of perversity wholly in- 
explicable, and which can hardly gain belief from any one, whose ex- 
perience has not made him acquainted with the extreme diiiculty of 
persuading men, who pride themselves upon an extravagant love of 
liberty, rather to compromise upon some points with those who have, 
in the main, the same views with themselves, than to give power (a 
power which will infallibly be used for their own destruction) to an 
adversary, of principles diametrically opposite; in other words, ra- 
ther to concede something to a friend, than every thing to an ene- 
my.’ p. 187, 188. 

‘The account of Argyle’s deportment from the time of his cap- 
ture to that of his execution, is among the most striking passages 
in the book; and the mildness and magnanimity of his resigna- 
‘tion, is described with kindred feclings by his generous historian. 
‘The merits of this nobleman are perhaps somewhat exaggerated ; 
for he certainly wanted conduct and decision for the part he had 
undertaken ; and more admirstion is expressed at the equanimity 
with which he went to death, than the recent frequency of this 
species of heroism can allow us to sympathize with; but the story 
is finely and feelingly told; and the impression which it leaves 
on the mind of the reader is equally favourable to the author and 
to the hero of it. We can only make room for the concluding 
scene of the tragedy. 

© Before he left the Castle he had his dinner at the usual hour, at 
which he discoursed not only calmly, but even cheerfully, with Mr 
Charteris and others. After dinner he retired, as was his custom, to 
his bedchamber, where, it is recorded, that he slept quietly for about 
a quarter of an hour. While he was in bed, one of the members of the 
council came and intimated to the attendants a desire to speak with 
him: upon being told that the Earl was asleep, and had left orders 
not to be disturbed, the manager disbelieved the account, which he 
considered as a device’ to avoid further questionings. To satisfy 
him, the door of the bed-chamber was half opened, and he then be- 
held, enjoying a sweet and tranquil slumber, the man, who by the 
doom of him and his feliows, was to die within the space of two 
short hours! Struck with the sight, he hurried out of the room, 
quitted the Castle with the utmost precipitation, and hid himself in 

in the lodgings of an acquaintance who lived near, where he flung 
himself upon the first bed that presented itself, and had every ap- 
pearance of a man suffering the most excruciating torture. His 
friend, who had been apprized by the servant of the state he was in, 
and who naturally concluded that he was ill, offered him some wine. 
He refused, saying, * No, no, that will not help me; I have been 
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at Argyle, and saw him sleeping as pleasantly as ever man did; 
within an hour of eternity. But as for me .’ The name of 
the person to whom this anecdote relates, is not mentioned, and the 
truth of it may therefore be fairly considered as liable to that degree 
of doubt, with which men of judgment receive every spe ‘ies of tra- 
ditional history. Woodrow, however, whose veracity is above sus- 
picion, says he had it from the most unquestionable authority. It is 
not in itself unlikely, and who is there that would not wish it true ? 
What a satisfactory spectacle to a philosophical mind, to see the op- 
pressor, in the zenith of his power, envying his victim! What an 
acknowledgment of the superiority of virtue! what an affecting, 
and forcible testimony to the value of that peace of mind, which in- 
nocence alone can confer! We know not who this man was; but 
when we refiect, that the guilt which agonized him was probably 
incurred for the sake of some vain title, or at least of some increase 
of wealth, which he did not want, and possibly knew not how to en- 
joy, our disgust is turned into something like compassion for that 
very foolish class of men, whom the wo1 id calls wise in their gene- 
ration.’ p. 207—209. 

* On the scaffold he embraced his friends, gave some tokens of 
remembrance to his son-in-law, Lord Maitland, ‘for his d: auchter and 
grandchildren, stript himself of part of his apparel, of which he 
likewise made presents, and laid his head upon the block. Having 
uttered a short prayer, he gave the signal to the executioner, w hick 
‘Was instantly obeyed, and his head severed from his body. Such 
were the last hours, and such the final close, of this great man’s mn 
May the like happy serenity in such dreadful circumstances, and 3 
death equally glo rious, be the lot of all, whom tyranny, of Ireieney 
Sietdiinen or description, shall in any age, or th any country, cal] 
to expiate their virtues on the scaffold!’ p. 211. 

Rumbold, who had accompanied Argyle in this expedition, 
speedily shared his fate: ‘Though a man of intrepid courage, and 
fully aware of the fate that awaited him, he pexsivies to his last 
hour in professing his innocence of any design to assassinate King 
Charles at the Ryehouse. Mr Fox gives great importance to this 
circumstance ; arid seems disposed to conclude, on the faith of it, 
that the Ryehotrse plot itself was altogether a fabrication of the 
court party, to transfer to their adversaries the odium which had 
been thrown upd in them with as little justice, by the prosecutions 
for the Po ypish plat. It does not appear to us, however, that this 
conclusion is made out in a manrmier altogether satisfactory. 

The expedition a Moimouth is detailed with as redundant 2 
fulness as that wf Argyle, and the character of its leader still 
more overrated. Though. Mr Fox has a laud ible jealousy of 
kings, indeed, we are afraid he has rather a partiality for nobles. 
Monmouth sppears to have been an idle, handsome, presumptu- 
ous, incapable youth, with none of the virtues of a patriot, and 
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none of the talents of an usurper; and we really cannot discover 
upon what grounds Mr Fox would exalt him intoa hero. He 

was in arms, indced, against a tyrant; and that tyrant, though 

neatly connected with him by the ties of blood, senteneed him with 

unrelenting cruelty to death. He was plenged at once from the 

heights of fortune, of youthful pleasure, and of ambition, to the 
most miserable condition of existence,—to die disgracefully after 

having stooped to ask his life by abject submission. Mr Fox 

dwells a great deal too long, we think, both upon his wavering 

and unskilft il movements before his defeat, and on some ambigu- 

ous words in the letter which he afterwards wrote to King 

James ; but the natural tenderness of his disposition enables him | 
to interest us in the description of his after sufferings. ‘The fol-' 
lowing extract, we think, is quite characteristic of the author: 

In the meanwhile, the Queer Dowager, who seems to have be- 
haved with a uniformity of kindness towards-her husband’s son that 
does her great honour, urgently pressed the King to admit his ne- 
phew to an audience. Importuned therefore by intreaties, and insti-' 
gated by the curiosity which Monmouth’s mysterious expressions, 
and Sheldon’s story had excited, he consented, though with a fixed 
determination to show no mercy. James was not of the number of 
those, in whom the want of an extensive understanding is compen- 
sated by a delicacy of sentiment, or by those right feelings which 
are often found to be better guides for the conduct, than the most 
accurate reasoning. His nature did not revolt, his blood did not 
run cold, at the thoughts of beholding the son of a brother whom he 
had loved, embracing his knees, petitioning, and petitioning in vain, 
for life ; of interchanging words and looks with a nephew on whom 
he was inexorably determined, within forty-eight short hours, to in- 
inflict an ignominious death, 

* In Macpherson’s extract from King’s James’s Memoirs, it is 
confessed that the King ought not to have seen, if he was not dis- 
posed to pardon the culprit ; but whether the observation is made 
by the exiled prince himself, or by him who gives the extract, is in 
this, as in many other passages of those Memoirs, difficult to deter- 
mine. Surely if the Kimg had made this reflection before Mon- 
mouth’s execution, it must have occurred to that Monarch, that if 
he had inadvertently done that which he ought not to have done 
without an intention to pardon, the only remedy was to correct that 
part of his conduct which was still in his powe r, and since he could 
not recall the interview, to grant the pardon.’ p. 258, 259. 

Being sentenced to die in two di ays, he made a humble applica- 
tion to the King for some little respite; but met with a positive 
and stern refusal. The most remarkable thing in the history of 
his last hours, is the persecution which he suffered from the 
bishops who had been sent to comfort him. These reverend per- 
sons, it appears, spent the greater part of the time in urging him 
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to profess the orthodox doctrines of passive obedience and non-re- 
sistance ; without which, they said, he could not be an upright 
member ‘of the church, nor attain to a proper state of repentance. 
It must never be forgotten, indeed, as Mr Fox has remarked, if 
we would understand the history of this period, * that the ortho- 
« dox members of the church regarded monarchy not as a hu- 
«man, but as a divine institution 1 and passive obedience and 
* non-resistance, not as political measures, but as articles of re- 
* figion.’ 

‘The following account of the dying scene of this misguided 
and unhappy youth, is very striking and pathetic ; though a cer- 
tain tone of sarcasm towards the reverend assistants does not, to 
our feelings, harmonize entirely with the more tender traits of 
the picture. 

* At ten o’clock on the 15th, Monmouth proceeded in a carriage 
of the Lie vutenant of the Tower, to Tower-Hill, the place destined 
for his execut ion. ‘The two bishops were in the carriage with him, 
and one of them took that opportunity of informing him, that their 
controversial altercations were not yet at an end; and that upon 
the scaffold, he would again be pressed for more explicit and satis- 
factory declarations of repentance. When arrived at the bar, which 
had been put up for the purpose of keeping out the multitude, Mon- 
mouth descended from the carriage, and mounted the scaffold, with 
a firm step, attended by his spiritual assistants. The sheriffs and 
executioners were already there. The concourse of spectators was 
innumerable, and if we are to credit traditional accounts, never was 
the general compassion more affectingly expressed. The tears, sighs, 
and groans, which the first sight of this heart- rending spectacle pro- 
duced, were soon succeeded by an universal and awful silence; a 
respectful attention, and affectionate anxiety, to hear every syllable 
that should pass the lips of the sufferer. ‘The Duke began by say- 
ing he should speak little ; he came to die, and he should die a Pro- 
testant of the church of Engl and. Here he was interrupted by the 
assistants, and told, that, if he was of the church of England, he 
must acknowledge the doctrine of Non-resistance to be true. In 
vain did he reply that if he acknowledged the doctrine of the church 
in general, it included all: they insisted he should own that doctrine 
particularly with respect to his case, and urged much more concern- 
ing their favourite point ; upon which, however, they obtained no- 
thing but a repetition, in substance, of former answers.’ p. 265, 266. 

After making a public profession of his attachment to his be- 
loved Lady Harriet Wentworth, and his persuasion that their con- 
nexion was inn nocent in the sight of God, he made reference to a 
paper he had signed in the morning, confessing the illegitimacy 
of his birth, ay declaring that the title of King had been forced 
on him by his followers, much against ithe own inclination. 

‘ The Bi ishop, however said, -th at there was nothing in.that paper 
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about resistance ; nor, though Monmouth, quite worn out with their 
importunities, said to one of them, in a most affecting manner, “ I 
am to diey—Pray my Lord,—* I refer to my paper,” would these 
men think it consistent with their duty to desist. They were only a 
few words they desired on one point. The substance of these appli- 
eations on one hand, and answers on the other, was repeated, over 
and over again, in a manner that could not be believed, if the facts 
were not attested by the signature of the persons principally concern- 
ed. Ifthe Duke, in declaring his sorrow for what had passed, used 
the word invasion, “ give it the true name,” said they, “ and call 
it rebellion. ’? « What name you please,” replied the mild-temper- 
ed Monmouth. He was sure he was going to everlasting happiness, 
and considered the serenity of his mid in his present circumstances, 
as a certain earnest of the favour of his Creator. His repentance, 
he said, must be true, for he had no fear of dying ; he should die 
like a lamb. “ Much may come from natural courage,” was the 
unfeeling and stupid reply of one of the assistants. Monmouth, 
with that modesty inseparable from true bravery, denied that he was 
in general less fearful than other men, maintaining that his present 
courage was owing to his consciousness that God had forgiven him 
his past transgressions, of all which generally he repented with all 
his soul. 

‘ At last the reverend assistants consented to join with him in 
prayer, but no sooner were they risen from their kneeling posture, 
than they returned to their charge. Not satisfied with what had 
passed, they exhorted him to a true and thorough repentance ; would 
he not pray for the King? and send a dutiful message to his Majes- 
ty, to recommend the Dutchess and his children? As “ you please ; ’ 
was the reply, “ I pray for him and for all men.” He now spoke 
to the executioner, desiring that he might have no cap over his eyes, 
and began undressing. One would have thought that in this last 
sad ceremony, the poor prisoner might have been unmolested, and 
that the divines would have been satisfied, that prayer was the only 
part of their function for which their duty now called upon them. 
They judged differently ; and one.of them had the fortitude to re- 
quest the Duke, even in this stage of the business, that he would 
address himself to the soldiers then present, to tell them he stood a 
sad example of rebellion, and entreat the people to be loyal and 
obedient to the King. “ I have said I will make no speeches,” re- 
peated Monmouth, in a tone more peremptory than he had before 
been provoked to; “ I will make no speeches. I come to die.’ 
“ My Lord, ten words will be enough, ”’ said the persevering divine, 
to which the Duke made no answer, but turning to the executioner, 
expressed a hope that he would do his work better now than in the 
case of Lord Russel. He then felt the axe, which he apprehended 
was not sharp enough, but being assured that it was of proper sharp- 
uess and weight, he laid down his head. In the mean time, many 
fervent ejaculations were used by the reverend assistants, who, 1 
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must be observed, even in these moments of horror, showed them- 
selves not unmindful of the points upon which they had been disput- 
ing ; praying God to accept his imperfect and general repentance. 

‘ The executioner now struck the blow, but so feebly or unskii- 
fully, that Monmouth being but slightly wounded, lifted up his 
head, and looked him in the face as if to upbraid him, but said no- 
thing. The two following strokes were as ineffectual as the first, 
and the headsman in a fit of horror, declared he could not finish 
his work. The sheriffs threatened him; he was forced again to 
make a further trial, and in two more strokes separated the head 
from the body.’ p. 267—-269. 

With the character of Monmouth, the second chapter of the 
history closes ; and nothing stems to have been written for the 
third, but a few detached observations, occupying but two pages. 
The Appendix i is rather longer than was necessary. The greater 
part of the diplomacy which it contains, had been ae pub- 
lished by Macpherson and Dalrymple; and the other articles are 
of little importance. 

We have now only to add a few words as to the style and taste of 
composition which belongs to this work. We cannot say that we 
vehemently admire it. It is a difluse, and somewhat heavy style, 
—clear and manly, indeed, for the most part, but sometimes de- 
ficient in force, and almost always in vivacity. In its general 
structure, it resembles the style of the age of which it treats, 
more than the balanced periods of the succeeding century—though 
the diction is scrupulously purified from the long and Latin words 
which defaced the compositions of Milton and Harrington. In 
his antipathy to every thing that might be supposed to look like 
pedantry or affected loftiness, it appears to us, indeed, that the 
illustrious author has some nies fallen into an opposite error, and 
admitted a variety of words and phrases rather more homely and 
familiar than should find place in a grave composition. Thus, it 
is said in p. 12, that * the King made no pint of adhering to his 
concessions.” In p. 2M we hear of men * swearing away the 
jives of their accomplices ; and are afterwards told of ‘ the style 
of thinking’ of the country—of ‘ the crying injustice’ of certain 
proceedings—and of persons who were * fond of ill-treating and 
insulting’ other persons. ‘These, we think, are phrases too col- 
loguial for regular history, and whiicls the ‘author has probably 
weet induced to admit into this composition from his long fami- 

iarity with spoken, rather than with written language. What is 
sacely lively and natural in a speech, however, will often appear 
low and vapid in writing. The following is a still more striking 
illustration. In speaking of the Oxford Decree, which declared 
the doctrine of an original contract, the lawfulness of changing 
the succession, &c. to be impious as well as seditious, and leading 
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to atheism, as well as rebellion, Mr Fox is pleased to observe— 

If Much ado about Nothing had been published in those days, 
the town-clerk’s declaration, that receiving a thousand ducats for 
accusing the Lady Hero wrongfully, was “ flat burglary,” might 
be supposed to be a satire upon this decree; yet Shakespeare, 
well as he knew human natute, not only as to its general course, 
but in all its eccentric deviations, could never dream, that, in the 
persons of Dogberry, Verges, and their followers, he was repre- 
senting the vice-chancellors and doctors of our learned Universi- 
ty.’ It would require all the credit of a well-established speaker, 
to have passed this comparison, with any success, upon the House 
of Commons; but even the high name of Mr Fox, we believe, 
will be insufficient to conceal its impropriety in a serious passage 
of a history, written in imitation of Livy and Thucydides. 

As examples of an opposite fault of diction, we may mention 
the phrases, ‘ to diffide in, and to defer to,’ the opinion of others 5 
and allude to those extraordinary passages, in one of which it is 
gravely questioned, whether the parliamentary leaders had ‘ suf- 
* ficiently attended ¢o that great dictum of Tully, in questions of 
* civil dissension,’ &c.; or * considered, that it is not peculiar 
* to the followers of Pe ompey, OF the civil wars of Rome, that the e- 
* vent to be looked for is, as the same Tully describes i ity in case 
* of defeat,—proscription ; in that of vietory,—servitude ?’ And 
in the other, of which he is pleased to remark, that ‘ if Aristides was 
* banished, he was also recalled; and if Dicn was repaid for his 
* services to the Syracusans by ingratitude, that ingratitude was 
* more than once repented of.’ ‘This unnecessary and almost un- 
meaning introduction of classical names, appears to us, we will 
acknowledge, extremely absurd, and an ornament far more suit- 
able to the theme of a brisk Etonian, than to a history of the 
civil wars of England by the greatest of her practical states« 
“ 

We have also been struck with various instances of awkward col 
location or expression; such as, in the very second p: aragraph, * but 
* what the tendency of such change s would be, and much more, in 
© what manner they would be produced, might bea question of great 
‘ difficulty.’ And again, ‘ Some doubted whether, short of « esta- 
6 blishing all the doctrines a .ched by Cargill, there was any thing 
* worth contending for.’—‘ Monmouth, having placed, of /us 
‘ four field-pieces, two at she mouth of th lane, ’ &c.—* The King 
© did not suffer himself, by ary show of affection for his people, to 
® be diverted from his design,’ ee: The following, we conceive, 
to be ungrammatical, as well as awkward; the word whetherne- 
ver being used, we apprehend, as equivalent to cither. ‘ ‘To'this 
* ditch the horse advanced, and no further; and whether imme- 
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‘ diately, as according to some accounts, or after having been 
* considerably harassed in their attempts to pass, according to o- 
* thers, quitted the field.’ ‘There are also very many instances of 
unnecessary and cumbrous redundance ; as when, instead of say- 
ing ‘incalculable advantages, ’ he is pleased to speak of £ advane 
* tages of an importance and extent, of which no man could pre- 
* sume to calculate the limits.” We would object also to such 
expressions as ‘ the then state of Scotland, ’—intelligence which 
appeared § uncertain and provisional,’—and many others, which, 
after the specimens we have given, it is needless to enumerate. 

Occupied, indeed, as we conceive all the readers of Mr Fox 
ought to be with the sentiments and the facts which he lays be- 
fore them, we should scarcely have thought of noticing those 
verbal blemishes at all, had we not read so much in the preface, 
of the fastidious diligence with which the diction of this work 
was purified, and its style elaborated .by the author. To this 
praise, we cannot say we think it entitled ; but to praise of a far 
higher description, its claim, we think, is indisputable. Inde- 
pendent of its singular value as a memorial of the virtues and ta- 
lents of the great statesman whose name it bears, we have no 
hesitation in saying, that it is written more truly in the spirit of 
constitutional freedom, and of temperate and practical patriotism, 
than any history of which the public is yet in possession. 





Art. Il. Memoire fur les Quantités Imaginaires. Par M. Buée. 
Prom the Phil. Tranf. for the year 1806. p. 23. 


T= language of algebra deferves the attention, not of mathe- 

maticians only, but of all philofophers who would ftudy the 
influence which s1GNs have on the formation of ideas, and the 
acquifition of knowledge. Other languages have been formed for 
the purpofe of communicating thought from one perfon to another; 
and if they have ferved to make the individual think with more 
accuracy or extenfion, this effect is a fecondary one, and in fome 
degree accidental. Algebra, on the other hand, is a language i in- 
vented exprefsly for the purpofe of aflifting the mind in the ma- 
nagement of chonight this is its primary deftination; and the 


bufinefs of communicating knowledge, which is principal with re- 
{pe&t to other languages, with refpe& to it, is fecondary and acci- 
dental. 

When, therefore, we would trace the direct influence of figns 
on the operations of the mind, we muft confider the algebraic 
language as the extreme cafe, or the infantia fingularis, where the 
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extent of that influence, in fome refpeds at leaft, is moft fuliy 
difplayed. 

Again, in the language of algebra itfelf, the part which is moft 
curious, and is, as it were, the extreme of an extreme, is the ap- 
plication of imaginary expreffions to the inveftigation of theorems, 
where truth is fometimes difcovered by the help of figns alone, 
without any afli(tance at all from the ideas which they reprefent. 

In a matter where any thing fo paradoxical occurs as the entire 
feparation of the fign from the thing fignified, it will not appear 
furprifing if different opinions have been entertained. The opi- 
nions that are fupported in the paper before us, are according- 
ly confiderably different from thofe generally received. In or- 
der to judge of them correétly, it is neceffary to confider the man- 
ner in which the figns called imaginary, and the correfponding im- 
poflible quantities, are firft introduced into the algebraic calculus. 

In the refolution of problems, whether geometrical or arithme- 
tical, cafes occur when the conditions prefcribed are inconfitkent 
with one another, and cannot poflibly be united in the fame fub- 
jet. The problem, therefore, cannot be folved, and the quan- 
tity that was to be found is faid to become impofible. Thus, for 
example, if it were required to divide a line, 10 feet long, into 
two parts, fuch, that the re€tangle under thofe two parts fhould 
have an area of 26 {quare feet, it would foon appear that the thing 
required is impoflible to be done ; or that there is no way in which 
a line only 10 feet long can be divided, fo that the reétangle con- 
tained by the two parts fhall be fo great as 26 fquare feet. The 
fa&t is, that the re€tangle under the two parts of a given line, 
cannot exceed the fquare of half the line ; which fquare, in the 
prefent inftance, is 25; and if we feek for the parts on the fup- 
pofition that their reCtangle is 26, we find them equal to 5 +4/—1. 
In like manner, were we required to divide the fame line of to 
feet, fo that the /um of the /quares of the parts fhould be lefs than 
50, that is, lefs than the fum of the fquares of the parts when 
the line is bife€ted, we fhould find that we were again attempting 
what was impoffible to be done. If we would have the fum of 
the faid fquares, for inftance, to be 49, the parts would come out 
= 5 = /—i; where the impoflibility is denoted as in the former 
inttance, by the fquare root of a negative quantity. As no quan- 
tity, whether pofitive or negative, when multiplied into itfelf, can 
give a negative product, it follows, that no negative quantity can 
be the produ€@t-of any quantity multiplied into itfelf; that is, it 
can have no fquare root; and therefore, when fuch a fquare root 
appears in the value of any quantity, it exprefles the impofhibility 
of finding that quantity. 

In the two problems juft mentioned, we have two of the moft 
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elementary examples that can be given of the impofhibility of the 
conditions of a problem, arifing from the quantities involved in one 
of the conditions being too great or too fmall, in refpeét of thofe 
involved in the other. In the firft, the rectangle required to be 
made has a greater area than the fam of its fides will allow. In 
the fecond, the fum of the fquares of the two lines is lefs than is 
confiftent with the fum which the two lines themfelves are requir- 
ed to make wp. 

‘Though geometry has no character that exprefles impofibility, 
it has a fort of negative or indireét expreffion for it. In the ge- 
neral confiruGtion of a problem, the thing to be found is ufually 
determined by the interfection of a curve ‘with a ftraight line, or 
of one curve with another. Now, when the conditions of the 
problem are fuch, that thefe lines do not interfeét, then the folu- 
tion is impoflible ; and this incompatibility of the conditions is the 
fame that algebra denotes by the imaginary fymbol 4/—1, or more 
generally, v—a. 

No part of the language of algebra, it is plain, can be regarded 
as of greater importance than that in which thele i imaginary cha- 
racters are employed. It explains the nature of thofe limits by 
which the poffible relations of things are circumfcribed, and marks 
out the conditions that are capable of being united in the fame 
thing, or in the fame fyftem of things, The greateft and the 
leait degrees in which thofe conditions can co-exift, come in this 
manner to be determined ; and we arrive at a fpecies of know- 
ledge, which, as it is in itfelf the moft perfect and moft beautiful, 
is often the moft valuable that the dodtrine of quan tity can fupply. 
‘The whole of what regards the maxima and minima of quantities, 
in geometry an 1 in mechanics, and the other branches either of pure 
or mixt mathematics, is thus efientially connected with the arithe 
metic of impofl bl € quantity, 

It is evide: ity frou 1 this account of their origin, that the essen- 
tial character of imaginary cage sions is to denote impossibility ; 

and that nothing can d in ve them of this signification. Nothing 
like a geometrical construction can be applied to th 1eM 5 they are 
indications of the impossibili ity cf any such construction, or of 
any thing that can be exhibited to the senses. ‘Though this con- 
clusion seems to follow very evidently from what has just been 
stated, yet there have been more than one attempt to treat ima- 
ginary expressions as denoting things really existing, or as certain 
geometri ical magnitudes which it is possible to z a 

The paper betore us is one of these attempts; and the author, 
though an ingenious man, and, as we readily acknowledge, a 
skilful mathematician, has been betrayed into this inconsistency 
by a kind of metaphysical reasoning, which we confess ourselves 
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not always able to understand. He distinguishes between the 
mark of impossibility, as an arithmetical ch: iracter, and as a term 
of algebraic language indicating certain operations that have been 
performed. In the first of these capacities, he considers the 
symbol ./—1, as really denoting impossibility; in the second, he 
regards it as expressing something that can be actually exhibited. 
This distinction, in the very principle of it, seems to us extreme- 
ly unsound; an expression ‘that, in its most simple and abstract 
state, has a certain radical and primitive signification, cannot, by 
being applied to something less abstract, acquire a signification 
quite opposite, and nowise analogous to that which it had before. 
We transfer the common arithmetical cyphers from denoting 
number in the abstract, to denote, lines or angles, surfaces and 
solids; but we never, on that account, think of changing the 
rules of arithmetic, or supposing 3 times 3 to be 9, in the one 
case, and not in the other. The same may be said of the signs 
+ and —; they denote opposition of direction when they are 
applied to the expression of geometric magnitudes; but they do 
not, on that account, lose any of the characters they before pos- 
sessed : it is from the perfect analogy between opposition of di- 
rection in lines, and the opposition of addition and subtraction 
in numbers, that signs, which were originally appropriated to 
the latter, are so easily, and so safely transferable to the former 
signification. Just so, we apprehend, the mark of impossibility 
cannot be regarded as having one import considered arithmetical- 
ly, and another quite opposite, when taken as a part of algebraic 
language, or when applied to geometry. 

We do not, indeed, clearly understand what is meant by this dis- 
tinction ; and therefore shall not insist on the general speculation : 
but shail consider the evidence that is offered by our author for 
his fundamental proposition, that the square root of — 1 expres- 
sed perpendicularity. As we must give the reasoning without re- 
ference to a diagram, we cannot translate it literally, but we shall 
do so as nearly as possible. 

‘ Suppose three equal straight lines to meet in a point, two of 
them to be in one straight line, the one to the right of the said 
point, the other to the left, and the third to be at right angles to 
them both. If we call the line taken to the right 4+ 1, that taken 
to the left must be —1, and the third, which is a mean propor- 
tional between them, must be “~—1’, or, more simply, /—1. 
Thus, “—1, is the sign of PERPENDICULARITY.’ (§ 10.) 
Now, we must acknowledge, that though we have read over 
these few lines very often, and very carefully, we are unable to 
perceive any force in the argument they profess to contain, or to 
conceive how a man, so learned and ingenious as the author is on 
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all hands admitted to be, should have suffered himself for one mo- 
ment to be deceived by ir. 

Any imaginable conclusion, it appears to us, might have been 
obtained in the same manner; the third line, for example, needed 
not have been placed at right angles to the other two, but mak- 
ing an angle, suppose of 120 degrees, with the one, and of 60 
with the other. It would still be a mean proportional between 
them, and its square would be therefore, according to the a- 
bove method of reasoning, equal to + 1 X —1=—1, so that 
the line itself would be = .f—1; and thus ~—l1 would denote, 

not perpendicularity, or the situation in which a line makes the 
adjacent angles equal, but that in which it makes one of these 
angies double of the other. ‘The one of these arguments is just as 
good as the other ; and neither of them, of course, is of any value. 

Indeed, it would evidently be very unfortunate for science, and 
could not but be productive of inextricable confusion in mathe- 
matical language, if the character which denoted impossibilit y at 
one time, should at another signify something actually existing 
like perpe ndicularity. It should have occurred to our author, 
also, that per pendicularity not being a quantity, but a modifica- 
tion of quantity, (for it is neither the right angle nor the perpen- 
dicular itself, that the sign 4/——1 is supposed to denote, but the 
abstract notion perpendicularity), it would be strange indeed if 
a character that was applied to quantity, whether as possible or 
not } possible, should pass to the expression of something, of which 
magnitude or quantity cannot be predicated. 

The fundamental pro a sition which the whole paper is meant 
to illustrate, being thus, in our opinion, incapable of support, 
and essentially erroneous, we need not enter much into the con- 
sideration of the remaining illustrations. Some of the a 
tions made to the ordinary doctrine of impossible quantities, are 
however, of importance to be considered. ‘That doctrine is can 
tainly not in all res spects without difficulty; and it is of conse- 
quence to know the objections which are stated by an expert.al- 
gebraist, who entertains notions on the subject peculiar to him- 
self. 

At § 45, we meet with the following remarks. 6 1* + = 
(L + o/—1) (bk — f¥—}), or (1+ Y¥—1) (1 — ff - 1) = 8, 
wherefore 1 + f/—~1 2/2 i: 2 2 1—/—1;5 a proposition 
absurd, if we give to 4/ 2 its arithmetical signification ; but if we 
ascribe to 4/% its geometric siguihcation, if we make it repre- 
sent the diagonal of a square, the side of which is unity, the a- 
bove proportion ceases to be absurd.’ MM. Buée goes on to prove, 
that in this latter signification of +/ 2, the proportion that has just 
been stated, is reconcileable with the notion, that 4/——1 is the 


mark 
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mark of perpendicularity. Instead of following that demonstra- 
tion, it is sufficient for us to show, that in ascribing to 4/2 its 
arithmetical meaning, that of a number which, multiplied into 
itself, gives 2 for the product, the above proportion | + /—1 
2/22:f/2:1—/—l, is so far from absurd, that it is accu- 
rately true, and capable of being understood in the strictest sense. 
It signifies that two quantities of the form 1 4+ a and l—/a 
cannot be found such that their product shall be equa) to 2, or, 
which is the same, that it is impossible to find two numbers such 
that their sum shall be equal to 2, and that 4/ 2 shall be a mean 
proportional between them. ‘This impossibility is, even without 
any investigation, abundantly evident ; and is, in fact, all that is 
involved in the preceding propositien, interpreting it strictly, ac- 
cording to the notion, that 4/——1 denotes impossibility, and no- 
thing else. 

It is easy to prove this impossibility otherwise: Let x and y be 


2 
the numbers, then » +4 = 2 and x y= 2, whence x + 7 2, or, 


x —2x—=—2, so that x*—2x*+4+ 1=—1, and sx—1=/—I1, 
that is, x= 1+/—1. The value of x therefore, and conse- 
quently of y, is impossible ; these values have also the same form 
that was ascribed to them in the above proportion. 

§ 47- affords a very fingular example of the length to which a 
man may be carried, in the fupport of a favourite theory, with- 
out being confcious that he is departing in the leaft from philofo- 

~ phical reafoning: 

The problem propofed is, to conftruct a triangle, of which the 
bafe fhall be 2a, and each of the fides = $4; a thing evidently 
impoflible. The algebraic folution, if the perpendicular from the 
vertex on the bafe be the thing fought, gives that perpendicular 
equal to an impoflible quantity. This is exaétly what ought to 
happen, in the ordinary view of the fubje&. But our author, 
not content with this, goes on to fhow how the impoflible expref- 
fion may be interpreted according to his own theory, which 
makes W—1 the fign of perpendicularity. In order to do this, 
he is forced to fuppofe, that the given lines that are to conftitute 
the fides of the triangle, are not lines without extenfion in any 
dimenfion but one ; that they have, in reality, breadth as well as 
length ; in fhort, that they are rectangles, and rectangles of fuch 
a magnitude that their diagonals meet in the middle of the bafe 
2a. ‘This is certainly to depart from the notions that are moft 
effential to mathematical {cience, and that form the facred and in- 
difputable bafis by which the whole fabric of geometry is fupport- 
ed. Ina fcience where all the parts are neceflarily connected, an 
error can never ftand fingly; a departure from truth in one in- 

ftance, 
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ftance, muft be followed with innumerable others; and thus it 
has happened, that the notion of /—1 being a a mark both of 
things poflible and things impoffible, has led to an extravagance 
that could not eafily have been forefeen, viz. the exiftence of a 
ftraight line having two dimenfions; or, which comes to the 
fame thing, the. fubftitution of a re€tangle for a ftraight line. 
Another fuppofition, no lefs extraordinary, is introduced in ano- 
ther place. where M. Buée fays, that the fign ./ —1 put before 
the expreffion of a cube, or a paraliclopiped, marks a void or va- 
cuity of which the extent is equal to that of the faid cube or pa- 
rallelopiped ;—as if geometry meafured mattcr by any means but 
the fpace it occupies. § 81. 

In the midft of this error in principle, we difcover a great deal 
of tkilful and ingenious application of the calculus. This is par- 
ticularly true of the remarks on Cardan’s rule, aud the irreducible 
cafe of that rule; in which, however, the errors of this theory 
are fo much involved, that we cannot by any means infure the 
accuracy of the refults. 

The obje&tions which we have offered are fo obvious, that they 
cannot but have occurred to a man fo learned and 2 
author. He has, however, by certain metaphytical iubtieties, tet 
himfelf above thefe plain di€lates of elementary {cienc We do 
not, indeed, very clearly comprehend many of ¢ 
and we do not much lament that we feel an inca 
fo. It feems very ufeful, on fome occafions, to ! 
fortified with a decent degree of obtufenefs, to ps 
of falfe refinements, which, when fuffered to intrude t 
into the mind, are very apt to difpoffefs the lawful! 

From a remark which M. Buée makes on a pafiage from 
rin Memoirs, it is evident that he was not ut acquaint 
jeCQtions fimilar to thofe now ftated, to which his nor 
ginary quantities is expofed. Thefe are ob yp ions fiated by the 
Chevalier Foncenex to a conftru€tion of impofhble qua tities, that 
had been attempted long ago on principles not whoily diflimilar 
to thofe contained in the Memoir before us. ‘ If we reflect on 
the nature of imaginary roots, which, as is well known, imply a 
contradiction among the things given, it will appear evident, that 
they cannot poflibly admit of a geometrical conftruétion, fince 
there is no way of confidering them that can remove the contra- 
diction that exifts among data which are themfelves unr eee 
Neverthelefs, in order to preferve a certain analogy wit!: negative 
quantities, an author, from whom we have a very good. co arte of 
algebra, conceives, that they ought to be taken in a line perpen- 
dicular to that in which they were fuppofed to be taken.’ M. de 
Foncenex goes on to fhow, that the notion of the author he re- 
iers 
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fers to is abfurd. He does fo, as we think, very fuccefsfully ; 
but M. Buée, who had this paflage before him, and quotes it in his 
Memoir, feems to get rid of the difficulty by means of the dif- 
tin€tions mentioned above. 

We fhall conclude thefe remarks with fome refle€tions on what 
we confider as the great paradox in the arithmetic of impoflible 
quantities, and as one of the moft curious examples of the power 
of figns which the hiitory of language affords, viz. the purpofe 
which imaginary expreflions ferve, not for marking the limits of 
poflibility, but for demonttrating theorems concerning quantities 
that really exit. 

The charaéter that cenotes oe as we have feen, ap~ 
pears always in the form of the value’of a quantity of fome de- 
{cription. It is not a mere abttraa note of impofhibility, but of 
imp¢ Mibility attached to fome parciculas quantity, on account of 
inconfiftent conditions introduced into the data from which that 
quantity muft be determined. As the charadter / — 1, or 
/ —a, appears, therefore, as the expreflion of a magnitude, it 
is a fymbol fubjeé& to the fame operations of arithmetic, addition, 
fubtradlion, &c. with other algebraic expreflions of quantity. 
Hence the imaginary fymbols, confidering them quite abftractly 
from their fignification, may be treated by the rules ufually em- 
ployed in thofe operations; and the fame changes may be made 
on them as if they really fignified things poffible, and actually ex- 
ifting. Now it fometimes happens, that, by comparing two ex- 
preflions thus involving impoflible quantities in both, and combin- 
ing them by the ordinary rules that would be applicable to them 
in ftriét logic, if they denoted things re ally exiiting, the impol- 
fible fymbols finally difappear, having been exterminated by fome 
of the ordinary operations of alge bra 3 3 fo that an equation refults 
that contains nothing impoflible, or involves no quantities but 
fuch as are real. Thus we have a propofition affirmed concern- 
ing real quantities ; and it is very well underftood, that the pro- 
pofition thus difcovered is always a truth,—a truth that is often 
very valuable, that in general is fulceptit ble of demonftration with- 
out impoflible fymbols, though without the ufe of them it might 
never have been difcovered, Now, in this we have certainly 
moft extraordinary example of the power of figns, or of algebraic 
language. A fet of quantities, or of conditions, fome of which 
are inconfiftent with one another, are thus combined together: 
no idea is attached to the fymbols; and from the ferics of opera- 
tions, that may be faid to be mechanical, and performed merely 
by the hand, a truth, applicable to quantities that really exift, e- 
merges at laft, Were we to attempt to reafon concerning thefe 
wmpoflibilities by any other means, than by thus fubjeQting them 

to 
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to a treatment which belongs only to the figns, no force of head 
could have brought out any thing, not to fay rational and true, but 
any thing that pofleffed even the form of a propofition. 

‘We come at truth by help of the fymbols alone; by operations 
that are smelithie to them only, and that have no reference to 
any thing actually exifting. Nothing, certainly, can fhow fo 
clearly the power of conventional figns in matters of reafoning; 
and the importance, on many occafions, of negleéting the object, 
and attending to the fign only. 

It is indeed no wonder at all, to see men reason, or pretend to 
reason, in every one of the science Ss by help of i imaginary ex- 
pressions, or w ords that denote nothing having an actual or even 
a possible existence ; but the wonder is to find, that, by such a 
process, they are led to the discovery of truth. The history of 
philosophy is full of instances in which words, having nothing 
real that corresponded to them, have been combined according to 
the rules of logic, and, in the forms of syllogism, have been the 
study of the learned ¢ nd j ingenious of almost every age. If we 
take the terms which have made the greatest noise in the world 
from the Quintessence and Entelecheia of the ancients, to the 
Vortices and Phlogiston of the moderns, and the arguments that 
have been held concerning them, we shall find a vast deal that 
has no small resemblance to the operations of our imaginary a- 

rithmetic. But, in one thing, the practice of the philosopher was 
different f from that of the mathematician: he had not the secret 
of exterminating the impossible quantities in the end; so that 
they remained involved in the conclusion, just as they had done 
in the premises. ‘The extermination of them he left to his ad- 
versaries, or his successors ; and, when they accomplished it, the 
whole system, both the argument and the conclusion, fell to the 
ground at once, and left nothing behind, but one fact more, to 
be recorded in the history of error. If the imaginary arithmetic 
of the algebraist exemplifies the benefit arising from the use of 
signs, in the highest degree, the imaginary logic of philosophers 
slaces the mischiefs that may follow from it in a light hardly less 

tri iking. 

An example of this imaginary arithmetic will explain what has 
been said. Let us imagine that we have, by some means or other, 
come to this equation: x being an arch of a eircle, (2 sin x) 
x/—1 ne /—!1 


Bb 
a 
< 
2 


—Il=e » in which all the quantities a 
affected by the imaginary symbol, and to which no direct mean- 
ing can be affixed, but that between an arch and its sine ; 3; nosuch 


° ° ° e nx — 1x 
relation as is expressed by the equation (2 sinx)n =e —e 


can possibly exist, whatever value be given to the letter 7. This 
is 
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is all the direct information that the imaginary equation conveys : 
it is merely a negative conclusion, and, one would think, not very 
likely to lead to any valuable and affirmative truth. Yet, observe 
the proposition that may be extracted from these very unpromis-~ 
ing premises, by treating 4/—1 as if it were a real quantity. 
From the theory “ 10g: — and of exponentials, we ‘know 


1? 3 n* x* 


that e* = 1 + ux das -_— 3 _ tz 0.3.4 +, &c.3; so that, 


if we write /—1 iio of m, we ive 
xf/—l x* 
e v =l+e2/—l—=s 


In the same manner, 


FT PMT lh @ encttiaghintad nas 
Therefore, subtracting this last from the former, 
xf/—l —x/—! 2x8 f—l . We*/—l 
r v —e ae Sf he ee ee 
7 ° 
But e* vil igen tent = 2sin x./—1, by supposition. 
. Px f—b Bx f—b 
Therefore, 2 sin x./—1 = 2 x o/——1 — a om + = — 
and, dividing by 2 4/—1, just as if ./——1 were a real quantity, 
: x3 x 
snsc=eK~— 2.3 + 2.3.4.8 <=» &e. 

Now, this is an equation between the arch and its sine, where 
there are none but teal quantities) We have thus an infinite se- 
ries for the value of the sine in terms of the arch; and, on exa- 
mination, it is found to be a theorem known from other principles 
to be true, and the very proposition from which the sines of the 
small arches in the trigonometric tables are computed. 

Though the preceding operations have led to a true and im- 
portant conclusion, it is not obvious on what principle they have 
done so. When we effaced the character 4/ —1 from all the 
terms of the equation, we performed the same change on the al- 
gebraic characters that is usually expres ive of division ; but we 
certainly did not really perform division; for what is meant by 
dividing by an impossible quantity, or telling how often an im- 
possible quantity contains another; if the quantity be impossible 
to multiply or divide by it, or to make it the subject of any arith- 
metical operation, must be impossible also. ‘The operations per- 
formed with the symbols are therefore destitute of meaning; they 
are as imaginary as the symbols themselves; and yet they have 
led to a conclusion that is true, and by no means obvious. ‘The 
efficacy of signs taken distinc tly from the ideas they represent, 

was 
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was never so strongly evinced ; and the result now obtained, by 
considering the former and neglecting the latter, is a triumph 
which the imagination of the most sanguine nominalist could ne- 
ver have anticipated. 

But what is the real principle on which such investigations as 
the foregoing are successful? and what is the precise nature of 
the evidence that they afford? As to the latter question, we 
know from experience, that in all the instances where we could 
compare the conclusions obtained by help of impossible quantities 
with the results of ordinary investigation, we have found that 
they agreed perfectly. This agreement cannot be the effect of 
chance; no man, by tossing about at random the symbols that 
denote quantities, ever arrived at a true, or even an intelligible 
proposition. It is therefore clear, that a fixt and determinate 
principle directs the mathematician, in this case, as well as in 
those where his understanding accompanies every step of his 
demonstration. The principle may not be obvious, but its 
existence is thus rendered undeniable. Many mathematicians, 
we are convinced, rest here, and carry their inquiries no further ; 
confiding perfectly in the imaginary operations, which, from expe- 
rience, they have found to lead to truth, whenever a perfect ana- 
logy i is kept up between them and the seal operations of arithme- 
tic and of algebra. Lut it is certainly reasonable to go a little 
further, and to inquire what this principle really is. With- 
out knowing it precisely, we shall always be in danger of error. 
M. D’ Alembert, who had bestowed much attention on the sub- 
ject of impossible quantities, appears, from many passages in his 
writings, to have been fully aware of the importance of this in- 
quiry, though he has not professedly entered on it, nor given us 
any ground to conjecture what was the opinion which he enter- 
tained. Maclaurin satisfies himself with supposing, that a cer- 
tain compensation takes place among the i impossible quantities, by 
which they destroy the effects of one another. ‘This, however, pre- 
sents no clear idea tothe mind, and leaves the difficulty of applying 
the notion of subtraction, &c. to things that cannot exist. More 
lately » Mr W oodhouse, treating of the same subject, seems to be of 
opinion that no inquiry of this kind is at all necessary, the identity 
of the operations performed on the symbols being a suflicient secu- 
rity against error, whatever these symbols denote, whether things 
real or impossible. We have already stated the reasons that pre- 
vent us from acquiescing in this view of the matter, and for think- 
ing that the subject ought to be further investigated. One idea 
concerning it we must mention, as not destitute of plausibility, 
founded on this remark ; that in all the instances where impossi- 
ble quantities or imaginary expressions have been of use in the in- 

vestigation 
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vestigation of mathematical theorems, those theorems have related 
either to circular arches, or hyperbolic areas; quantities so re- 
markable for analogical properties, that there is no general afiec- 
tion of the one to which there is not a corresponding affection of 
the other. The theorems then that admit of investigation by an 
imaginary process, are of such a nature as to go always in pairs, 
one belonging to the hyperbola, the other to the circle; or, one 
to the measures of ratios, and the other to the measures of angles. 
One of these twin theorems can always be investigated by the 
real, or ordinary processes of algebra; but when the same me- 
thod is to be extended to the other, the imaginary character 
makes its appearance; if, however, the symbols be treated in the 
same way as in the other case, that character disappears, and a 
theorem emerges perfectly analagous to that already investigated. 
In this view of the matter, the operations with the imaginary 
characters are nothing but a mode of tracing, or keeping in sight, 
the analogy between the circle and hyperbola, and have no more 
force than any other conclusion founded on that analogy. This 
may be illustrated by the example formerly given from the circle. 
Another question has arisen concerning the investigations car- 
ried on by help of imaginary expressions, viz. Whether they 
ought to be tolerated in sciences that boast, like geometry and 
arithmetic, of the evidence and clearness of their demonstrations. 
Among certain Purists in algebraic language, no quarter is allow- 
ed to such modes of expression as we have been here treating of 5 
and the investigations that proceed by help of them are considered 
as delusive artifices, unworthy of the name of science. To this 
opinion, however, we can by no means subscribe. Whatever has 
served for the discovery of truth, has a character too sacred to be 
rashly thrown aside, or to be sacrificed to the fastidious taste of 
those who make truth welcome only when it wears a particular 
dress, and appears arrayed in the costume of antiquity. Admitting 
that imaginary expressions, when applied in the manner we have 
seen, do nothing more than trace an analogy between two curves 
related to one another like the circle and hyperbola, and therefore 
have no force beyond what belongs to analogical reasoning ; yet, 
the simple fact, that the conclusions they have led to have been 
confirmed by the other less exceptionable modes of demonstra- 
tion (often by the most rigorous synthesis), is reason sufficient for 
regarding them as valuable instruments for the discovery of truth. 
‘The anticipations they afford are of infinite value ; and no man 
who knows the importance even of scientific conjecture, will 
willingly give up the advantage to be derived from them. 
The conclusions of the investigations by help of imaginary ex-~ 
pressions, have been eo often veri ifted by other methods, both ana~ 
lytical 
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}ytical and synthetical, that no doubt can remain that they pro- 
ceed on sound and geometric principles, though perhaps not easy 
to demonstrate with rigour in their utmost generality. The great 
generality of a proposition often renders the rigorous demonstra- 
tion of it difficult ; and though we can apply such demonstration 
when the proposition is broke down, as we may call it, into par- 
ticular cases, we are yet unable to do so when it remains in its 
most general form. It is, nevertheless, of great importance to 
know what that form really consists of. 

‘Though it is true that the investigations which have imaginary 
expressions for their instrument have been ‘confirmed by other 
methods, yet the matter was in some instances so dificult, and the 
result obtained so complete, that the ordinary methods of verifica- 
tion could not be applied, and the method of impossible quanti- 
ties, from its superior facility, was the only one that could be 
used with success. ‘This has happened in two or three instances 
of integration given by Euler, where that great mathematician 
has performed what, one would have supposed, must greatly sur- 
pass the powers even of the most improved analysis. ‘The me- 
thod he employed depended on imaginary expressions, and he ap- 
pears very much to regret that he had not been able to accom- 
plish the same by any other means. ‘Though it does not appear 
that Euler ever gave himself much trouble about settling the me- 
taphysical principles of this part of the calculus, his practice was 
very conformable to the notion we have been endeavouring to 
enforce; he used the imaginary expressions as the readiest and 
most expeditious methods of investigation, and those by which 
great difficulties were most likely to be overcome ; but he was al- 
ways desirous of finding such verifications as are afforded by a 
more rigorous analysis. We may safely recommend a rule that 
directed the practice of this profound and experienced analyst. 








Arr. Til. TZravels in Turkey, Italy, and Russia, during the Years 
1803, 1804, 1805 & 1806. With an Account of some of the Greek 
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Murray. Edinburgh, Constable & Co. 180s. 


N our account of Mr Semple’s Travels (No. X XI.) we expres- 
sed very great satisfaction at receiving from the hand of a 
mercantile gentleman a sketch of those foreign countries scarcely 
accessible to any one else, which he had occasion to visit in the 
course of his professional pursuits; -and we strongly recommended 
sq good an example to the attention of others in similar circum- 
stances. 
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stances. The author of the volumes before us belongs to the 
same class with Mr Semple, but his work is of very inferior inter- 
est and merit in every respect. Mr Macgill, indeed, seems ra- 
ther to have published his travelling notes as an additional com- 
mercial speculation, or a winding up of his accounts, than to have 
described his tour because it was interesting, or the countries he 
saw because he had observed them attentively. We do not per- 
ceive that he kept any journal or took regular notes of what he saw, 
He wrote -several letters to different friends, sometimes half a 
year after the anecdotes had occurred which he wished to’ relate ; 
and, finding that the public would read any thing like travels, and 
évery thing called letters, he seems to have considered the manu- 
facture of two volumes as.a fit termination to his trading voyage: 
which having resolved to do, he could have very little difficulty 
in obtaining the necessary passports of § advice of friends to 
whose inspection they were submitted ;’ © their opinion that 
they would be favourably received ;’ the consent of a bookseller ; 
the assistance of a printer; and all the other encouragements re- 
quisite on the occasion. ‘That of employing an author to write 
for him, we should think, he has omitted entirely ; and, however 
much we may expose ourselves to contempt for so unfashionable 
a taste, we will own that the omission gives us satisfaction. 
Notwithstanding the great inferiority of this work to Mr Sem- 
ple’s, and the slender qualifications, either for speculation or re- 
mark, which Mr. Macgill appears to possess, we are far from re- 
gretting that he has made his letters public. ‘They are by no 
means devoid of information, although the more important topics 
are slightly touched, and many things altogether passed over, 
which an inquisitive and learned reader must greatly desire to 
find in a work with this title. ‘They contain a number of anec- 
dotes which throw light on the Turkish character, and bring us 
better acquainted with the present state of their country. ‘They 
likewise communicate some very useful notices respecting the 
trade of the Levant and Black Sea, which cannot fail of proving 
serviceable to mercantile people. It may be added, that the au- 
thor knows a secret, far from being common with those who have 
no talent for fine writing,—to write plainly and unaffectedly ; and 
while his letters, if not always very instructive and entertaining, 
are pretty uniformly sensible, and inoffensive both to our feelings 
and our taste, his modesty, both in ushering them into notice, and 
in describing what he has done and seen, cannot be passed over 
without much commendation. He may, by previously reading 
some books of general knowledge, and observing more carefully 
the next country he visits, present us with a more valuable ac- 
count of it; and in the mean time, in spite of the remarks we 
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have now made, we prize his present contribution to the stock of 
public information, infinitely more highly than the feeble and gar- 
rulous quartos of the Stranger Knight, or the pompous inani- 
ties of William Hunter, Esq. We shall, therefore, follow him 
rapidly in his tour, and point out what may occur worthy of no- 
tice,—an office which we should scarcely be induced to perform 
towards Sir John Carr, were he to write a Stranger in Japan; or 
to Mr Hunter for all the letters he might indite, were his posi- 
tions, like those of his former volumes, as true and as amusing as 
Cocker, and his language as glowing as ‘Tom Thumb. 

The first letters are from Venice, whither our author retired 
upon the breaking out of the present inexplicable war. His re- 
marks on that singular place are rather of a gloomy cast. He 
seems to have found neither mirth nor amusement there ; and, af- 
ter a whole year’s residence, was able to discern only indigence 
and misery. That there may be some truth in this picture, we 
cannot deny. The nobles certainly suffered greatly from the 
change of government; that is, from the overthrow of the most 
tyrannical aristocracy in the world; and the fortunes of some 
were probably impaired by contributions ; but, in general, they 
sustained far more damage from the loss of those means of extor- 
tion which they had formerly enjoyed in secure monopoly. But 
how the city in general, how the bulk of the people, could have 
any reason to lament the revolution, we cannot conceive. A few 
of the chief aristocratic houses are ruined; many of those which 
survived have deserted Venice, and prefer living on the Terra 
Firma, where they may still domineer over their vassals, to con- 
tinuing in the city which they can no longer either frighten or 
plunder. A few German soldiers parade the streets, with whis- 
kers, and pipes in their mouths; and their officers disfigure the 
theatres, or insult the audience with talking, and making about a 
twentieth part as much noise as all ranks of men do in an Eng- 
glish theatre during the finest passages. ‘These, we believe, are 
the chief inconveniences which the people have to suffer in return 
for the abolition of the state prisons, and other engines of torture ; 
the destruction of secret inquisitors and unknown accusers ; the 
equalization of all taxes and public burdens; and the introduction 
of the best police known in the south of Europe. Mr Macgill 
exaggerates even the distresses of the nobility. He may be as- 
sured, that whoever told him that above a thousand heads of no- 
ble families were begging on the streets in the year 1804, greatly 
deceived him. A dissolute nobility, like the Venetian, is always 
sure to number among its ranks many persons too lazy to work, 
too poor to live idle, and not too proud to beg. ‘These, in the 
best times of Venice, would thankfully accept of charity; but 
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their numbers were not very considerably augmented by the revo- 
lution. He finds out, to be sure, the case of a Countess C., whose 
means of idlenéss and dissipation being destroyed by the change, 
reduced her to a necessity bitterly deplored by our author,—that of 
supporting herself and her family by her musical talents. By 
this statement, she appears to have been a less profligate and lazy 
personage than the common run of the nobles; but is it any 
thing so very rare, in this happy country, or, when it happens, do 
any of our nobility so very much bewail it, to see a reputable 
tradesman’s wife and daughters reduced to support themselves by 
their needle, in consequence of a bankruptcy, owing most likely 
to one of those just und necessary wars which we are perpetually 
waging to quiet the senseless alarms of the higher classes of so- 
ciety about Jacobinism, and rank, and property, and French ambi- 
tion ? Nay, did any of these orders ever think twice about it, 
when they heard perhaps the story of some half-pay captain and 
his family living upon half the sum they pay their menial ser- 
vants, after being mutilated in these disastrous wars ? We con- 
fess, that we ate not touched exclusively by the calamities which 
their follies and intrigues now and then bring upon a few of the 
privileged orders; and, far from lamenting the revolution which 
reduced several of them to beggary in Venice, and overthrew the 
tyranny of the whole body, we look upon it as an event highly 
beneficial to the mass of the state, and most cheaply purchased, 
by making the nobles share in some of the miseries which the 
had for ages been inflicting without remorse on those beneat 
them. Such, too, we conceive to be the sentiments of every re- 
flecting person. To take Mr Macgill’s view of the matter, and 
see only wretchedness to the whole people, in an event which 
happens to afflict the nobles, one must really be as blind as a 
mole, or as aristocratic as a city peer or a Whig patriot. 

Our author’s account of the natural beauties of this fingular 
place, and his notices of its various works of art, are extremely 
meagre, confidering his long refidence there; and confirm us in 
the belief that he omitted to take any notes at the time, and that 
the whole defcription of his travels was an afterthought of himfelf 
or his bookfeller. Perhaps our readers may feel difpofed to doubt, 
whether Mr Macgill’s tafte is fuch as to make it matter of regret 
that he has left the interefting objects alluded to, almoft with- 
out defcription, when we {tate his opinion touching the Rialto. 
It by no means equalled his expectations. Why? * Becaufe, though 
a large arch, it is fo very low, and its effe& is entirely concealed 
by the houfes on the top of it! Wherefore, our author very judi- 
cioufly recommends the fubftitution of a cast-iron bridge! and fays, 
that the Rialto will bear no fort : comparifon with our — 
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of that kind! We believe he is really the firft man who ever ob- 
jected to an arch, that it was long in the fpan, and low in the 
fpring—flatnefs being exa€tly the grand and difficult attainment 
in fuch buildings—or who expeéted to find in the upper part of 
the Rialto the obje€&t of his wonder, inftead of that unrivalled 
beauty of curvature in the arch, which all the buildings in the 
world, if crowded upon the road which runs over it, could not 
disfigure, or in any refpect interfere with. ‘The following lines 
defcribe one of the characteriftics of Venice tolerably well. 

* St Mark’s tower is a high fquare brick building, the afcent to 
which is not by fteps, but by a winding path. The profpe& from the 
top of this tower is extenfive, and the view of Venice which prefents 
itfelf is fingular. You behold yourfelf furrounded by canals and bridges, 
and even {till may be feen many gay gondolas fkimming along the fur- 
face of the water. , You never faw a gondola: it is a barge of confider- 
able length, and, from its peculiar conftruétion, fits very fteady in the 
water. It is painted black by order of government, and has on its prow 
a piece of flat iron, highly polifhed, refembling the neck of a horfe. 
The after part of the boat is feveral feet out of the water; and almoft on 
the point of the ftern ftands the rower, who having from long practice 
acquired great dexterity, fteers his gondola with one oar, with much 
exactnefs and velocity. I mention the one-oared gondola, becaufe I ad- 
mire it the moft, and think it by far more fingular than any other. I 
never faw men ftand and row fo elegantly as the Venetian gondoliers, 
In the middle of the boat is a {mall place covered with black velvet, 
which much refembles a hearfe; in the front of this is a curtain; at 
each fide a window with Venetian blinds; and on the part next the 
ftern, is a cuthion large enough for two people. Underneath each win- 
dow is a ftool, on a level with the cufhion; fo that the perfons within 
are placed in a reclining pofture. Thefe gondolas will turn a corner at 
full fpeed, and it is very rarely that any accident happens to them. The 
rowers have certain expreflions which they repeat to one another, in 
order to give warning of their approach, and which ferve as 2 mutual 
dire€tion which fide of the canal they are to take.’ I. p. 11—13. 

From Venice Mr Macgill made an excurfion to Ancona, and, 
of courfe, went to fee the famous Houfe of God at Loretto. He 
devoutly believes here, that Bonaparte, (being indeed. the very 
root of all evil now-a-days), with his own hand, in open daylight, 
and in the midft of the multitude, took off all the jewels from the 
Virgin’s image, and collected them in his hat, which he gave an 
aid-de-camp to carry home ; but affecting to fee the image give 
an angry look, replaced them, with falfe {tones of the fame 
fize and form, which he had .prepared for the purpofe,—an ela- 
borate and clumfy method of plunder, exceedingly inconfiftent 
with the ordinary tactics of this parent of ill,—of whom, alone, 
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we feem refolved to believe every thing that is contradictory and 
inconfiftent, as if he could at once unite the extremes of cunning 
and of rafhnefs in his own perfon, and yet conftantly fucceed in 
what he attempts. Indeed, Mr Macgill has, three pages further 
on, taken good care to contradi& his former ftory; for he re- 
counts that all the wealth of Loretto was carried off to Rome by 
the Pope fome time before the French arrived ; that the naked 
image alone was left {tripped of its finery; and that, though Bo- 
naparte carried this off in a paflion at firft, yet he afterwards fent 
it back. ‘There is nothing worthy of extract in our author’s ob- 
fervations upon Ancona, except perhaps the following {hort defcrip- 
tion of an Italian horfe-race, which he holds up to the contempt of 
the tru/y Britifh reader. 

* The method of horfe-racing in Italy is fingular, The horfes run 
without riders ; and to urge them on, little balls with fharp points in 
them are hung to their fides, which, when the horfe is employed in the 
race, a¢t like {purs. They have alfo pieces of tinfoil faftened on their 
hinder parts, which, as the animals rufh through the air, make a loud 
ruftling noife, and frighten them forward. I was much amufed with the 
horfe-races at Ancona. A gun is fired when they firft flart, that pre- 
parations may be made to receive them at the farther end; when they 
have run half-way, another gun is fired ; and a third when they arrive 
at the goal. To afcertain, without difpute, which wins the race, acrofs 
the winning-pof a thread is ftretched, dipped in red lead, which the 
vitor breaking, it leaves a red mark on his cheft, and this mark is de- 
cifive. The firft race was declared unfair, as one horfe had ftarted be- 
fore the reft ; and the governor ordered another to be run the following 
evening. ‘To guard the courfe, a great number of Roman foldiers un- 
der arms were ranged on each fide of it, from one end to the other. 
‘The morning after the firft race, the wind blew from the north, and 
was rather cold, I was fitting with his Excellency the governor, Signor 
Vidoni, when a meffenger arrived from the general, with his compli- 
ments, requefting that the race might be deferred till another day, as 
he thought the weather too cold to put his troops under arms. The 
governor replied to him, that, “ as the weather was not too cold for the 
ladies, he thought it was not too much fo for Roman foldiers.” I have 
feen on a day which only threatened rain, a guard of Romans turn out, 
every one of which had an umbrella under his arm, the drummer and 
fifer alone excepted.’ I, p. 22—24. 

Soon after his return from this excurfion, Mr Macgill quitted 
Venice for the Levant. He firft failed for Smyrna, and in the 
way ftopped for fome time at Scio, of which he gives a very fa- 
vourable account. He was fhown the place where Homer kept 
his {chool, (for our author, though he is not quite pofitive that this 
is the {pot, never entertains a doubt that Homer was a village pe- 
dagogue), and faw even fome of the feats where it is faid tho 
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fcholars fat-—conftruing and fcanning the Hliad, we prefume. 
In the fame claffical neighbourhood, they celebrated the birth-day 
‘ of the beft of fovereigns,’ with due zeal and folemnity. ‘They 
drank * Homer’s wine’ to his health ;—they fung ‘ the Briton’s 
hymn, God fave the King ;* and our author having taken with 
him, for the occafion, a pair of turtle doves from Italy, fet them at 
Jarge on the royal falute being fired, * that they might return to 
land, and profecute their loves at liberty.’ The Greeks, on their 
part, receiving fome bottles of rum from our author, on this heart- 
infpiring occafion, broke forth in devotional exercifes, in favour 
of our monarch, whom they prayed for to all their faints, under 
the appropriate appellation which they gave him, after their ac- 
curate Oriental manner, of ‘ The Favourite of God ;* a name hap- 
pily expreffive of the whole courfe and charaéter of the moft for- 
tunate, glorious, and fuccefsful reign, both abroad and at home, in 

merica, as well as in Europe, of which the hiftory of the world 
hath preferved any record. A confiderable abufe then follows, 
judicioufly directed, in honour of the fame great occafion, at the 
French conful,—who {tole an umbrella from the Englifh conful, 
and kept it after war broke out, on pretence that it had become 

ize—viewing it, we prefume, as a fort of Droit of Admiralty. 
This perfon, it fhould feem, is the only rival of our gracious mo- 
narch in the whole ifland of Scio, and was the only perfon who 
did not drink rum on his birth-day. 

From Scio this Loyal North Briton proceeded to Smyrna, where 
he arrived without any mifadventure; and here, we meet with an- 
other fchool of that eminent Greek tutor Homer, who appears 
indeed to have been the chief pedagogue of his day in the Levant, 
and feems to be taken by Mr Macgill for a perfon fkilled in mo- 
dern Greek and lingua Franca, and gaining his livelihood by teach- 
ing thofe ufeful languages to the captains of traders in thofe parts. 
The prevalence of fome pretty general tradition refpedting him, 
is, however, fufficiently deferving of our notice, that we fhould 

ive the following extract, premifing, that in this, as in the former 
inftance at Scio, Mr Macgill, though he may doubt the locality 
of the fchoolhoufe, never, for a moment, queftions the fact of 
the profeflion of Homer being that of a fchoolmafter; and mutt, 
therefore, we fhould infer, have been perfuaded at Naples, that 
Virgil was an eminent magician, however much he may have been 
difpofed to queftion the precife miracles afcribed to him. 

* This city boafts of having given birth to Homer. It is afcertained, 
that at one time he had a fchool here, the fuppofed fite of which is to 
this day held in veneration, and fhown to travellers as one of the curio- 
fities of the place. This, however, can be nothing but a mere tradi- 
tional chimera, as the city has been fo frequently deftroyed, and its fi- 
tuation fo often changed fince the period at which he lived. A garden 
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is alfo fhown near Smyrna, called the “ Garden of Homer; ” but, as 
there are many people of that name here, it is probable that this gardew 
belonged to one of their anceftors, who has been miftaken by potterity 
for the poet. On the banks of the river Melicé, about an hour’s ride 
from the village of Bougnabat, is a grotto, called “« Homer’s grotto,” 
in which it is afferted he wrote his Ihad; and from its charming and re- 
tired fituation, it is not impoffible that he might make ufe of it as a re« 
treat from fociety, and from the fcorching rays of an ardent fun.’ 
I. pe Jy 72» 

The account which our author gives of Smyrna, where he re- 
fided for a confiderable length of time, is tolerably full and fatis- 
factory. He reprefents it as inhabited by 150,000 perfons, of 
whom 70,000 only are Turks, 39,0co Greeks, and the reft Ar- 
menians, Jews and Franks. The labouring claffes and the handi- 
craftfmen are in general from the iflands of Scio and Tino; 
the fhopkeepers are chiefly from the former ifland. All thefe 
iflanders come to Smyrna to gain fortunes, with which they uni- 
formly return home. ‘The natives of the other iflands are’ for the 
moft part idle and ignorant, and are reduced to the neceflity of 
following a feafaring life for fubfiftence. The governor, appoint- 
ed by the Porte, pays fmartly for his place, and repays himfelf, 
of courfe, by all manner of extortion upon the people committed 
to his care. He makes, in common years, of this plunder, only 
about 17,000 pounds Sterling; and we rather marvel that Mr 
Macgill, in the fpirit of his remarks on Venice, does not lament 
the unfortunate condition of fo noble and powerful a perfonage. 
Were any change, from French invafion or otherwife, to happen 
in the Turkifh empire, the lot of this great man would be ftill 
more deplorable ; and a future traveller might have to bewail the 
fate of his feventy wives reduced to beg, or fupport themfelves 
by the labour of their fair hands. We are next prefented with 
fome details refpecting the commerce of Smyrna, which our ate 
thor denominates * very extenfive ;’ and to ‘ give fome idea of its 
immenfity,’ he mentions, what to our minds certainly conveys 
no fuch notion, that there are feldom fewer than fifteen or eigh 
teen veflels loading in its roads for different countries. It feems 
that, in one year, fixty veflels from foreign ports have been known 
to enter inwards, belddes thofe from the other Turkifh ports; and 
jn the fame year, ninety-three veflels cleared out for foreign ports; 
of which, twelve for London, forty-one for Triefte, and eighteen 
for Marfeilles. Upon the fame topic, a long appendix is added, 
particularizing .4e cargoes of the importing and exporting veffels 
very minutely, and in a manner which cannot fail to be ufeful to 
mercantile men, efpecially if coupled with fome valuable notices 
given by our author in another part of his work, of the ftate of 
the Smyrna and other markets of the Levant, 
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In this city, commercial affairs have assembled so many fo- 
reigners, and produced such profit to the bigotted and barbarous 
rulers of the land, that the severity of ‘Turkish customs seems to 
have been greatly Maxed i in favour of the strangers 5 and in read- 
ing'the description which Mr Macgill gives.of its society, we ap- 
pear to be viewing some European | town, where a Turk only in- 
trudes as a casual visitor. In the suburbs, the scene is somewhat 
niore Oriental ; for there, a Christian cannot walk without insults ; 
and the natives will be every now and then firing off their muskets 
at him, as if hé were a dog or a mark, and rather take a delight 
in killing or winging the unlucky infidel. In like manner, when 
a party of Christians goes out to fish on the river, if they are not 
pretty well armed, the natives will let them fill their boats with 
fish, and in, in their unceremonious way, fall upon them and 
take all the produce of their day’s sport, besides, perhaps, killing 
a few of the company. But if the sportsmen are well provided 
with arms, those followers of the Prophet will stop short, and 
salute them courteously with a Sa/am, or some other compliment. 
When 2 Turk hears the paddle of oars passing him in the dark 
on the river, it seems to be his instinct to fire in the direction of 
& noise, for the chance of its being an infidel traveller. In this 

way our author was frequently shot : at, and had only the satisfac- 
tion of returning the fire as nearly as possible in the direction of 
the former shot. 

Although the plague had not been known for five years previ- 
ous to Mr Macgill’s arrival at Smyrna, the Christians and other 
foreigners there lived in perpetual expectation of that terrible visi- 
tor ; for whose inroads, however, they seem to have been very 
well prepared. The following passage gives us an accurate idea 
of their very judicious precautions, which, if generally prac- 
tised, would in a few years root out that dreadful malady from 
the whole face of the earth. It is scarcely necessary to add, that 
the children of Allah never trouble themselves with any such 
thoughts, and view the infidels as eminently silly, or rather sin- 
ful, for their attempts to counteract it; resembling herein Dr 
Mosely, and the other worthy disciples of that vary small school, 
which has of late been opened in London against the system of 
vaccination, with but moderate success ; but which should pro- 
perly be transplanted to the ‘Turkish dominions, where a certain 
success awaits its enlightened labours. 

‘ The precautions used against the plague by Christians are sim- 
ple and effectual. Their houses, that is to say, the best houses in 
Frank-street, are for many reasons built like little fortresses, and in 


general extend from the street down to the water side. At each of 


them there is a strong gate, mostly of iron, to prevent their being 
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set fire to, and within that one toward the street, at the distance of 
ten feet from it and each other, are two more formed of spars. 
When the pestilence rages violently, both the outer and inner gates 
are kept constantly locked, and the m master, or some confidential pers 
son, has the keys. When any one rings at the gate, the door is 
opened by a cord, and the person is admitted to the first spar gate, 
through which he communicates the intention of his errand. If he 
brings provisions, within the middle gate stands a large tub of wa- 
ter, into which they are thrown from a little door, and are not ta- 
ken out again until the outer gate is shut: if bread is brought, it 
must be hot, at which time it cannot communicate infection. Let- 
ters and other papers are conveyed on the end of a piece of wood or 
cane, with a slit in it, and are fumigated with nitre and brimstone. 
By these means, it is almost impossible that the plague should find 
entrance into the houses, where the inhabitants keep themselves 
closely confined till its rage is spent. 

‘ The greatest danger is at the first breaking out of the disease, 
before they make use of any precautions ; for they seldom think of 
shutting themselves up, until they hear of eight or nine accidents, 
as they are called, each day. 

* In case of any member of a family being attacked by the plague, 
the person so seized is immediately carried to the hospital; the rest 
of the family sprinkle themselves with vinegar, and are fumigated. 
They generally leave the house they are in, and inhabit another for 
forty days. 

* The hospitals are attended by people who have had the plague; 
but it is a mistaken idea, that, under these circumstances, they are 
secure from future infection. Padre Luigi, a humane friar, wh6 
has attended one of the hospitals for upwards of thirty years, says, 
that every time there is the plague in his hospital, his old sores open 
afresh, though with less virulence ; but that a great number of the 
plague nurses die under as violent ‘attacks of it as if it had seized 
them for the first time. This worthy father Luigi says further, that 
he never found any remedy so effectual as friction. with oil, when 
applied in time, and carefully repeated : he has frequently witnessed 
its salutary effects.’ I. p. 120—123. 

It is a common popular belief in the Levant, that they never 
have the two plagues, of locusts and pestilence, at the same time ; 
and Smyrna, which has for some years past been quite free from 
the latter, has constantly suffered from the ravages of the former. 
Against them the storks are the best defence; and Mr Macgill 
furnishes us with some curious particulars relative to that useful 
bird. 

‘ The stork, which abounds in Turkey, destroys the locusts in 
great quantities. These birds are great favourites with the Maho- 
metans. ‘They build their nests in the roofs of their houses, or in 
high trees in the neighbourhood of their villages, where they remain 
quite tame, and free from molestation. They live upon vermin and 
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reptiles, and destroy snakes innumerable. In shape and size they 
resemble a heron ; the legs and the beak are red and very long ; the 
body and neck pure white, and the “ jet black ; notwithstand- 
ing this, they appear very ug'y birds. They pay an annual visit to 
Turkey. They arrive in vast numbers about the middle of March, 
and always in the night. They arrange their progress very syste- 
matically. They send forward their scouts, who make their appear- 
ance a day or two before the grand army, and then return to give 
in their report ; after which the whole body advances, and on its 
passage leaves, during the night, its detachments to garrison the 
different towns and villages on their way. Early in October, they 
take their departure in the same manner, so that no one can tell 
from whence they come, or whither they go. They are known ir 
the night-time to leave all the villages, and have been seen in the 
air like immense clouds. ‘They leave none behind but those who, 
from infirmity or accident, are unable to fly. A person who, at the 
season of their departure, was in the habit of coming a“ m the inte- 
rior, told-‘me, that, on his journey the year preceding, he had seen 
thousands and hundreds of thousands of them near the banks of a 
river, and that they annually assemble there ; and when the general 
sees that his whole army is collected, he at a given moment sets 
them in motion, leaving a detachment, no doubt, to bring up the 
stragglers.’ I. p. 125-~197. 

Aiter residing for a considerable time in Smyrna, our author 
set out by land for Constantinople. When he arrives there, he 
tells his correspondent rather archly, * You will now expect that 
I should give you an account of Constantinople ;’ but he adds, 
that he means to do no sych thing, but only to say, it looks bet- 
ter at a distance than when you come near it,—a very common 
case with most towns; and all the rest of his remarks are re- 
served for a future visit, which he makes after returning again to 
Smyrna. Inthe mean time, he makes divers other excursions 
from that city ; and the one which he seems to think the most 
interesting, is to Ephesus, a journey of about a day and a half, 
On the'way, in the morning of the second day, his feelings get 
the better of him, at seeing how amiably the Turks ‘ respect 
and venerate old age.’ This virtue turns out, indeed, to be 
shown in the instance of an ofd she-camel, ‘ who was passing the 
evening of her days in plenty and tranquillity. ’——* Here she lay 
basking in the sun’s rays, beside a plenteous fountain, or brows- 
ing in the verdant shade, as fancy or appetite dictated, with the 
children of the village playing around her.’ The once famous 
city of Ephesus is now one of the most wretched villages, even 
in the Turkish empire. The beautiful plains in which it stands 
are totally uncultivated ; and the river, being allowed to choke 
itself up by the deposit of mud and sand, so frequently over- 
flows its banks, shat they are reduced to the state of perfect 
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marshes. The ancient port was about a mile distant from the 
present bed of the river. The temple of Diana covers with its 
ruins a great space of the Amphitheatre. Its huge pillars bro 
ken and scattered, numberless arches, pedestals, architraves, 
pieces of sculpture, are all that remain of it; but they give 
mighty indications of its former grandeur, The ruins of other 
magnificent buildings are likewise to be traced, particularly a vast 
palace and several mausoleums of white marble. We lament 
that Mr Macgill did not take the assistance of some artist, to pre- 
serve the delineations of these interesting remains, The only 
adventure of any consequence which occurred to our author on 
this expedition, was his visit to Osman Oglu, prince of the coun. 
try, who was there on a shooting party, Mr Macgill joined him 
in’one day’s sport, and escaped being shot at, of which he run a 
constant risk, as there is no beating into the head of a Turk, 
that a Christian ( Pesavenk Yahour, or infidel pimp, as they call 
him) is a human being, and merits the slightest consideration ; 
the followers of Mahomet resembling, in this respect, our West 
Indians, in their conceptions of the value of negro life. 

On his second arriyal at Constantinople, Mr Macgill keeps his 
promise of describing it ; but it is too well known, and he adds 
too little to the former accounts, to make it worth our while to 
abridge and extract any part of his narrative. But we shall pre. 
sent our readers with the account of an English ambassador’s 
presentation, which is more minute than we have elsewhere seen, 
and we have reason to know is perfectly accurate. 

‘ When we arrived, we found horses from the stud of the Sultan 
waiting to convey us to theseraglio. After some little ceremoni:s we 
again set forward for the Sublime Porte. Before entering it, we all 
alighted, and proceeded onward between the gates. ‘The outer and 
inner ones were then shut, and information was sent to the Divan} 
that an infidel ambassador was without, who wished to throw him- 
self at the feet of the Great Sultan. The place in which we were 
enclosed is that where criminals are decapitated, and where the heads 
of traitors are exposed for the satisfaction of the Sultan. After 4 
short time the inner gate was thrown open, and an exhibition truly 
novel presented itself; a great number of dishes of pillau and cakes 
of bread were strewed on the ground at appropriate distances, which, 
at a signal given, a troop of Janizaries ran in, in the nimblest mans 
ner, and carried off. On inquiry, I found that this grotesque spec- 
tacle was intended to show to us infidels in what manner the Turkish 
troops are fed, and also how active they are. 

‘ At length we were permitted to advance, and after crossing an 
exterior court of the seraglio, arrived at the entrance of the Divan, 
near the door of which were exposed on the ground the presents 
brought by the ambassador, in order to gain or secure the friendship 
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of the Turks ; amongst these were several pieces of fine cloth, some 
of rich silk, a table clock, and many other articles. 

* Here his Excellency presented his cre “yo tials to the Vizir, who 
by some gentlemen of the long robe sent them to the Sultan to know 
his pleasure. The interval between this aad the arrival of the an- 
swer was employed by us in examining and admiring the magnifi- 
cence of the apattment in which we were, and which was richly gilt 
and painted on the roof and columns. The floor was of variegated 
marble: around the room were sophas covered with costly stuff. In 
the middle of the side opposite the door, upon a cushion more ele- 
vated than the rest, sat the Vizir. Over his head we observed the 
little window covered by a thick grating, at which it is said the Sul- 
tan sits to hear what passes on occasions of this kind. It was evi- 
dent to perceive through the grating that some person sat there, but 
conjortare alone could lead us to conclude that it was Selim. 

‘ A gracious answer from the Sultan at length arrived, which was 
received with a shout of “ Long live the King of Kings, Selim the 
Sultan of Sultans!” Here every one arose, even his Highness the 
Vizir slipt from his throne, and met the bearer half way to the door. 
‘The order was delivered into hishands. He first kissed it, then*placed 
it to his forehead, kissed it again, and then, and not till then, pre- 
sumed to break the seals. The order was to feed, wash, and clothe 
the infidels, and then admit them to his presence. In a short time, 
some little stools were arranged in different parts of the divan, on 
the top of which were pl: iced large trays of gold and silver, about 
four feet diameter, and ef a circular form, from which we were to 
be fed at the expense of the Turks. A most sumptuous entertain- 
ment was served up ; first, a kind of blancmanger ; next, different 
kinds of roasted and baked meats; sweetmeats followed, and to con- 

clude, a delicious cooling sherbet was handed round in gold and 
silver basons. 

« We experienced one grievous want at this feast, for we were not 
furnished either with knife or fork, and were obliged to tear in pieces 
whatever was set before us; for the articles of a ‘liquid kind, spoons 
of tortoise-shell, studded with gold, were handed to us. 

‘ The eating part of the farce being over, perfumed water was 
poured on the hands of his. Excellency, and a napkin of rich em- 
broidery was thrown to him to wipe them with; he was farther per- 
fumed with aloes wood and ambergris. 

‘ The usual ceremony of paying the Janizaries takes place in ge- 
neral after this part of the audience, but his Excellency had, I sup- 
pose, expressed himself sufficiently satisfied of the riches of the Sul- 
tan, and it was dispensed with. 

We were now marched to a kind of open room under the piaz- 
zas, where coffee was served, and where the infidels were clothed in 
a manner suitable to their making their appearance before the Sub- 
lime Sultan. This dress consisted of pelisses ; that of his Excellency 
was lined with samour, worth no small sum ; those for the secreta- 
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fies were very good ; the dragomen, who generally take careo them- 
selves, having in some measure the arrangement of this part of the 
business, were served with a pelisse each, little inferior to that of the 
ambassador ; the others were of trifling value. 

‘ To the presence of the Sultan only fourteen can be admitted, 
and they must be unarmed; so here his Excellency, and those who 
wore swords, unbuckled. We now passed to the gate of the second 
court, where we encountered the first guard of eunuchs. This guard 
was composed of the ugliest monsters that ever wore the human 
form; their features were horrible, with the flesh depending from 
them ; their faces were of the most deadly hue. «Each infidel was 
now adorned with two eunuchs, who laid a paw on each shoulder, 
to signify when he was to bend before the King of Kings, and also 
to prevent outrage in his presence. In this manner we promenaded 
the second court, and were soon ushered into the august presence. 

‘ The Sultan was sitting on a bed, for his throne has the appear- 
ance of a large four posted bed ; indeed it is exactly that shape. “The 
posts were inlaid with precious stones. ‘The cushion on w hich Selim 

sat was composed of a massy embroidery of pearls; beforé him 
stood his boots, beside him lay his sword, and some turbans of state 
with rich aigrettes in them. 

‘ Selim is a man ef about forty-three years of age. His beard is 
become grisly, his countenance is attractive, the tout ensemble of 
his physiognomy benign. He never lifted his eyes, nor even garea a 
side glance... The ambassador made a polite speech to him, which the 
Prince Marwze, first dragoman at the Porte, translated to the Vizir, 
who repeated it to the Sultan. He made his reply in simple, kind, 
and elegant expressions. It was likewise spoken to the Vizir, who 
passed it to the Prince, who then repeated it to the British Com- 
pany’s dragoman, and he to the ambassador. Our-audience being 
finished, we turned to depart, still in our humiliating condition, like 
criminals. ‘The Sultan, just as we were leaving the room, desired 
the dragoman to inform his Excellency, that he had ordered him a 
horse, which he hoped would turn out a good one. His Excellency 
thanked him, and we departed. A strong guard of janizaries attend- 
ed during the whole of the procession.’ Il. p. 3—11. 

From ‘Constantinople, Mr Macgill made an interesting voyage to 
the coasts of the Black Sea, and visited with great care the towns of 
‘Taganrock and Odessa. His account of both of these new com- 
munities, is highly useful and interesting in every point of view. 
His description of the latter, especially, is by much the best cal- 
culated of any we have seen to give us an idea of the rising im- 
portance of that place. Odessa had scarcely existed four years 
when he visited it in 1805, and yet contained a population of ten 
thousand persons. The houses are well built of freestone, and 
disposed according to a regular plan. ‘There is a secure harbour 
for vessels of considerable burthen, and a mole or quay (a key as 
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our author chuses to term it) extending half a werst (above a 
quarter of a mile) into the sea, of which the uses are likely to 
be incalculable. ‘There are warehouses for depositing bonded 
goods, in case the market should prove unfavourable, well sup- 
phed aarkets, and two good theatres, besides other places of 
public amusement. The Polish nobles resort to this thriving 
town in great numbers, and render its society extremely gay. 
The merchants are chiefly Germans and Italians, though there 
are two English houses of respectability already established. One 
thousand ships have been loaded in the port in a single year, 2!most 
entirely with wheat; but we do not exactly comprehend Mr 
Macgill, when he says that they scarcely have any articles of im- 
portation. Among the natural disadvantages of Odessa, must be 
reckoned the bareness and want of wood in its immediate neigh- 
bourhood, and the dangerous navigation of the Black Sea from 
currents and want of sea-room. Much of the prosperity of the 
place is owing, by our author’s account of the matter, to the 
wise and upright administration of the Duke de Richilieu, the 
tutelar or governor ; an instance, we are afraid almost solitary, 
of a French emigrant nobleman having either thriven himself, or 
rendered his stay useful to the country which has given him a re- 
ception. We can scarcely conceive any thing more descriptive 
of want of comfort, than the account which Mr Macgill gives 
of the dust at Taganrock. It seems to surpass all the plagues of 
Egypt, and is an evil of a hot climate never before inserted in 
the catalogue. 

‘ The streets are wide and unpaved. When it rains for only an 
hour, they become impassable. The soil is so fine, that the mud is 
immediately knee-deep in many places; and so clammy and slippery, 
that it is both disagreeable and dangerous to a foot passenger. You 
will think me capricious, but this I can assure you is not the case. 
When the rain ceases for a few hours, the streets still continue into- 
lerable ; the sun and wind quickly dry up the moisture, and raise 
a cloud of dust from the fine mould, which I have mentioned to 
you, and which is reduced to an impalpable powder by the feet of 
crowds of oxen and horses, that are passing every instant with pro- 
duce from the country. ‘The wind, which is generally strong, carries 
this dust into the air in such clouds, that I have actually seen the 
sun darkened by them for a considerable time, and at the breadth 
of a street have not been able for several minutes to distinguish a 
man from a horse. This dust is carried so far, that with the wind off 
the land, at three wersts distance, I have been almost choked with 
it. The first time I saw these clouds, I concluded that they were 
certainly the forerunners of an earthquake. I esteem this circum- 
stance as one of the most unpleasant attending a residence here, and 
should have supposed it very pernicious to the health of the inhabi- 
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tants ; but they all look well and hardy ; and a medical friend, who 
had received his education in Edinburgh, assured me that they were 
not afflicted with disease any more than other people. I observed, 
however, that the doctor, who, like myself, had no inclination to 
drink water impregnated with dust, always had it boiled with a lit- 
tle salt of tartar, which precipitated all the sediment. I found it 
impossible to keep out the dust: the houses were filled with it even 
when the windows were kept down; and although I wore thick pan- 
taloons and boots, at night I found my skin perfectly black. This, 
in some measure, accounts for the dirtiness of the Russians in this 
quarter. I never saw a dirtier set of men; and upon mentioning it, 
I was told that they said, this was to be “ in the English fashion.” 
They were quite surprised to see me always the cleanest in the com- 
pany.’ I. p. 201—204. 
Mr Macgill is one of thofe who regret that the Turkifh charac- 
er has fuffered from the prejudices of Chriftians, and endeavour 
to refcue it in part from the effets of the common but erroneous 
eftimate. We do not think him very fuccefsful in this part of his 
undertaking. His chief fupport is an appeal to abufes among 
Chriftian countries. If cruelty, for example, be imputed to the 
Muffulmans, or difregard of life of a fellow creature, or oppref- 
fion towards inferiors, or even the public defpotifm of the govern- 
ment, we are told to look at the Weft India iflands, where Chrif 
tians commit a thoufand enormities under the proteéction of the 
laws of civilized communities ;—an argument which, if it proves 
any thing, only throws a great ftain on thofe Chriftian countries, 
without in the fmalleft degree vindicating the Turks, We have 
remarked fome other attempts in favour of the Ottomans, not 
much more fucce(sful.—For inftance, it feems abfurd enough to 
deny that they are of a jealous difpofition, and to refolve all their 
jealoufy into a religious principle, contending, as our author does, 
that it is only pointed at Chriftians, and not at true believers. In 
the firft place, we do not believe the fact; and congeive that it 
ftands contradi€ted by every thing which we know of Eaftern 
manners and character from other fources. ‘There is a jealoufy 
fhown towards Chriftians, no doubt, of a much higher nature; 
but it is fo perfeétly different, in every refpect, from the fort of 
jealoufy which commonly goes by that name, that we are furprifed 
to find fo acute a perfon as Mr Macgill confounding the two feel- 
ings together, A Chriftian is punifhed moft unmercifully, generally 
with death, if he is found to have had connexion with a Mufful- 
man woman, who fuffers nearly the fame fate. But it does not 
follow, becaufe fuch indignation is excited by fuch a pollution, 
that therefore there is no jealoufy in an individual when his haram 
is violated, whether by Muffulman or Chriftian. The Chriftian 
is punifhed by the public prejudices and religious obfervances for 
violating 
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violating a law of the ftate, and without any reference to'the in- 
dividual rights which he encroaches upon. ‘The Turkifh hufband 
may ftill be the moft jealous of lovers or mafters in protecting his 
females from the approach of a fpoiler, whether Chriitian or ‘Turk- 
ith. For the reft, we think the notion of denying that the Turks 
are jealous, in the common acceptation of the term, is about as 
hopelefs as the attempt of thofe who, in their admiration of the 
Spanifh character, vindicate it from the fame imputation, by af- 
ferting, that it is the Cicefbeo, or Cortejo,.and not the hufband, 
who feels the green-cyed paflion; thus converting an accufation 
of jealoufy into the graver charge of jealoufy combined with cuck- 
oldom and adultery. ‘This is the error into which one of our 
very beft modern travellers has unwarily fallen; we mean the well 
informed, accurate, and indefatigable Mr Townfend. 

Some of the most interesting notices which Mr Macgill’s book 
contains, are the facts scattered over it, relating to the improve- 
ment which, in spite of every obstacle, seems to be making some 
progress in the ‘Turkish dominions. Selim III., the Sultan under 
whose reign our author visited Turkey, but who has since, un- 
happily, been deposed by the Janizaries, appears to have been a 
man of very uncommon views and talents, for a child of the se- 
raglio. Aware that the despotism exercised by the Janizaries for 
ages, both over prince and people, was the chief cause of the 
feebleness of the government, Mustapha, the predecessor of Se- 
lim, took the wise and bold resolution of undermining their power, 
by forming an establishment of troops upon the European model ; 
and, in pursuing this plan, Selim showed such vigour and per- 
severance, that, in 1805, the numbers of the new troops, or Ni- 
zami-Djedid, amounted to about sixty thousand, according to 
Mr Macgill’s statement; which, however, we are disposed, on 
every account, to think a great exaggeration. Still it is certain, 
that a respectable force was embodied, armed and accoutred, after 

the European manner, quite unconnected with the Janizaries, and 
kept also separated from the body of the people, in barracks of 
pheir own, and encouraged, by every mark of favour, in their 
attachment to the Sultan. ‘There was thus every appearance of 
a speedy period being put to the violent and anarchical tyranny of 
he Janizaries. Similar improvements were going on in the 
arsenals and dock-yards ; so that some prospect of regaining their 
1aval strength was now afforded to the Turks. The traffic in 
protections, carried on by foreign ministers to such an excess, 
that Russia alone was computed at one time to have protected 
$0,000 Turkish subjects, was totally abolished by Selim, after a 
struggle, in which his firmness appeared to great advantage. 
Under his care manufactures were beginning to flourish, especial- 
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ly in the neighbourhood of the capital, where about 10,000 looms 
were at work in making the silk stuffs used by the Turks; and o- 
ther cloths of an inferior quality: In Scutari, where Selim built 
a mole for the convenience of the shipping, and in other parts of 
the environs, immense quantities of India, British, and German 
cloths were printed and dyed in a very superior style. But aspe- 
cies of manufacture, wholly introduced by Selim IIL, and that 
in opposition to the most rooted prejudices and superstitions of 
the country, as well as in complete dereliction of the political 
maxims of the barbarous predecessors, was the printing-press 
which he established in Scutari. The building was on a pretty ex- 
tensive scale; and ten presses were at work when Mr Macgill vi- 
sited it. Subservient to it was a very fine paper manufactory, 
likewise established by Selim. Our author saw various books of 
geography in Turkish printed here; a translation of Cook’s 

oyages, Euclid’s Elements, and others, besides maps and 
charts. It was this singular petsonage against whom the Janiza« 
ries and their mob raised a revolt about a year ago, alarmed at the 
progress of his improvements, so fatal t» the system of abuse 
which supports them; and it is melancholy to reflect, that the 
British public, on account of the war with the Porte, which had 
a short time before broken out, rejoiced in this rebellion; and 
were full of expectations from the event to which it led—the de- 
position of Selim. The people of this country, it must be ad- 
mitted, acted in this instance with the selfishness and narrowness 
which too generally marks their views of foreign nations. They 
never can think of any event but as it may immiediately influence 
‘ British objects.’ ‘They are distractedly fond of any foreign 
prince while he will fight against France, and ruin himself for 
English money; but, let him only be beaten into a love of peace, 
or pursue his own plain and obvious interests, according to the 
duty he owes his people, and all England resounds with wishes 
for-his destruction-—nay, with pretty load hints that we may hope 
to see him carried off by some rebellion or intriguey—a great deal 
too base ever to have been practised by ourselves, even in our 
greatest need: This, and our love of power, being the worst fea- 
ture in the national character of the English, we always deem it 
our duty to comment upon it as often as the opportunity occurs ; 
and, however unpleasant the task, (for what can be so uhgrateful 
as to tell a whole nation the whole of its faults ?) we think it ne- 
cessary even to go out of our way, in order to stigmatize that 
meanness of spirit and narrowness of views, which have done 
more to dishonour England, and to frustrate her plans for the 
liberation of Europe, than all the victories of Fer enemies, and 
all the blunders of her allies. 
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Art. IV. 4 Statistical and Historical Inquiry into the Progress 
and Magnitude of the Pcpulation of Ireland. By Thomas New- 


enham, Esq. 


A Short Address to the Most Reverend and Honourable William, Lord 
Primate of all Ireland, recommendatory of some Commutation or 
Modification of the Tithes of that Country. By the Reverend 
H. Dudley. 


A Sketch of the State of Ireland, Past and Present. 





T has long been a matter of just complaint with the public, 
that, among the few persons whose situations and habits 
have led them to an intimate knowledge of the state of Ireland, 
and who are daily compelled to contemplate what is, and to con- 
trast it with what might be, that there has hitherto been so little 
anxiety either to collect or to circulate correct information. The 
attention which the affairs of Ireland have, from particular causes, 
excited, since the last dissolution of Parliament, and the publi- 
cations relating to them, which are now daily issuing from the 
press, will, we earnestly hope, in no great length of time, re- 
move this cause of complaint ; and, whatever views they may em- 
brace, or in whatever garb they may be arrayed, we shall be dis- 
posed to hail them with satisfaction, as certainly conducing at least 
to one great object needful on this sabject—déscussion. The neces- 
sity, indeed, of making the British public more familiar with the 
state of Ireland, in all tts relations, has been strikingly evinced 
by the allusions made to the opinions of the people, in the late 
debates on the Catholic petition. If it be really true, that the 
middling and lower ranks of society in this country are by no 
means prepared to consider the Irish Roman Catholics as fellow 
Christians worshipping the same God, and fellow subjects enti- 
tled to the same civil privileges ; if they are really so bigoted as 
to wish to deny the benefits of the British constitution to above 
a fourth part of the population of the empire, and so ignorant as 
to imagine they can do it with safety, the evil admits of no other 
remedy than that of bringing the subject repeatedly before them 
—of familiarizing them to a more just and rational consideration 
of it—and of endeavouring to work into their minds the convic- 
tion, that, in holding such opinions, they are not only violating 
the genuine spirit of Christianity, but blindly endangering their 
own security, and risking the subjugation or dismemberment of 
the empire. . Ag the denunciation of offences committed against 
the principles of an enlightened policy, is more peculiarly within 
our province than the violation of religious duties, it is = the 
ormer 
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former that we shall at present principally call the reader’s atten- 
tion. 

Among the subjects peculiar to the state of Ireland, which have 
hitherto been comparatively but little noticed, is the extraordinary 
phenomenon of the very rapid increase of its population. While 
many of the countries of Europe have been slumbering on with 
a population nearly stationary, or, at most, increasing very 
slowly ; while even the most prosperous (except the newly civi- 
lized country of Russia) have not approached towards doubling 
their numbers during the course of the last century, Ireland, in 
the same period, has more than quadrupled them. 

The proofs of this position are brought forward by Mr Newen- 
ham in a manner which does credit to is industry and informa- 
tion ; and we really think that the public is much indebted to him 
for the results of his labours. It appears that some unworthy ef- 
forts have at different times been made to conceal the full amount 
of the population of Ireland, and the rapidity of its increase. We 
can hardly imagine that our Government could at any time have 
been so weak, as directly to encourage such misrepresentations, 
or attempt to conceal the relative strength and importance of a 
particular part of the empire, for the purpose of blinding them- 
selves and othérs to the dangers with which they are surrounded. 
It is more probable that misrepresentations of this kind should 
have proceeded, in the first instance, from the friends of Protes- 
tant ascendancy in Ireland, though they might afterwards be too 
readily adopted by the Government. But, Lcavevie this may be, 
one of the principal motives which incited Mr Newenham to en- 
gage in these inquiries, seems to have been the fear, that even any 
oficial returns that might in future be published by authority, 
collected, as they probably would be, by the Protestant clergy, 
and revised by persons not unwilling to be deceived, might give a 
very incorrect statement of the real magnitude of the Catholic 
population in Ireland. 

With the importance of knowing the whole truth on this sub- 
ject, on whatever side it may lye, Mr Newenham seems fully 
impressed ; and, in order to ascertain it as nearly as_ possible, he 
has collected all the data respecting the population of Ireland, ar 
different periods, furnished by previous inquiries ; has enlarged 

and extended them by his own personal researches, and those of 
his friends; and has strengthenéd the whole by a variety of col- 
lateral information, all bearing upon the main question. 

The actual population in 1804, Mr Newenham estimates at 
5,400,000. ‘This result is obtained, by applying the present ap- 

arent rate of increase, which is stated to be such as would make 

the period of doubling forty-six yeatsy to the acknowledged pos 
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pulation of 1791, deduced from the last returns for the hearths 
tax. In this estimate, of course, much depends upon the cor 
rectness with which the rate of increase is determined; and though 
this part of the calculation is not made in a manner which be+ 
speaks a familiar acquaintance with the technical parts of the sci« 
ence, yet we think it founded: on sufficient evidence to justify 
our conviction, that it is not overrated. A still more rapid in- 
crease, indeed, seems to have taken place in all the districts of 
which particular surveys have been collected ; and, wherever an 
opportunity has occurred of procuring any accurate information 
respecting the number of children produced by each marriage, the 
earliness of marriages, and the proportion of the population un- 
der puberty, the results, which are very curious and interesting, 
bear unequivocal testimony to a progress in population at least as 
quick as that which has been stated. 

The average rate of increase throughout the country, can only 
be correctly determined by setting out from a correct estimate at 
first ; and here, perhaps, the statement of Mr Newenham may be 
most open to objection. ‘The estimate he adopts, as nearest the 
beginning of the century, and the most accurate that could be 
obtained, is that of Captain South in 1695, which makes the pos 
pulation at that time amount to 1,034,102; but as it was calcu- 
lated from the assessments of a poll-tax, though it appears to 
have been done with considerable care, it is probable, or rather 
certain, that the usual evasioas of such taxes have made it fall 
below the truth. And this seems to'be in some degree corrobo 
rated by the result of an enumeration in 1731, from which the 
population appeared to amount to 2,010,221, which would im- 
ply an increase from 1695 considerably greater than the average 
rate of the century. ‘This objection, however, is expressly no~ 
ticed by Mr Newenham ; and in answer to it he observes, that 
the omissions in 1695 were probably not greater than those of 
1791, relative to which, the Inspector-general of hearth-money 
declared to him, that there was no truth of which he was more 
thoroughly convinced, than that the return should have compris 
ed a much greater number of houses exempt from the hearth-tax 
than it did. Were this really the case, and the proportion of 
omissions the same, any supposed deficiency in the computa- 
tion of 1695 would not, of course,- affect the average rate of 
increase throughout the century; but, even allowing for some 
differenc> in these proportions, our general position, that the 
population of Ireland: has quadrupled during the last century, 
cannot be on either side far from the truth. 

The causes of this rapid increase, among a people groaning 
under a penal code of singular severity, and oppressed for = 
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fourths of the period in a manner of which history does not 
furnish a second example, cannot fail of exciting our astonish- | 
ment and curiosity. We are at a loss to reconcile such an in+ | 





stance to those causes of increase laid down by Hume and 
Smith,—‘ wise institutions,’ and an * increasing demand for la- 
bour.” Under circumstances apparently the most opposite, Ire- 
Jand has increased with extraordinary rapidity; and this fact 
affords so striking an illustration of the doctrines which Mr 
Malthus has advanced in his late Essay on Population, that we are 
surprised that he did not enter into it more in detail. Nothing, 
however, that this author has said tends really to contradict these 
positions of our illustrious countrymens It is still true that wise 
institutions, and an increasing demand for labour, are most 
powerful promoters of population; because, in all ordinary cases, ‘ 
they most effectually tend to produce the means for its support. 
But in any particular case, where such means could be produced 
and distributed without the aid of these advantages, population 
would still make a rapid progress under circumstances in other 
respects the most adverse. 

The introduction of the poTAaTOE into Ireland, and its becoming 
the general food of the common people, seems to have formed 
this particular case; and to be the single cause which has pro- 
duced the effects that excite our astonishment. At what period 
potatoes became the staple support of the Irish poor, it is diffi- 
cult precisely to ascertain; but, whenever this event took place, 
it would necessarily occasion a most prodigious facility in the 
payment and production of labour. The way in which the means 
of subsistence practically fegulate the: increase of population jin 

civilized societies, is, by limiting and determining the real wages 

of the labourer, or the number of persons which the labour of 
one man will support upon the staple food of the country. In 
England, at present, reckoning labour at ten shillings a week, 
the quartern loaf at a shilling, and allowing a half peck loaf a 
week to each individual, the earnings of a single man will sup- 
port, on bread alone, five persons. With his weekly wages he 
will be able to purchase 43 pounds 7 ounces * of bread, his usual 
nourishment. 

In Ireland, at the time that Mr Young made his tour, the a- 
werage price of labour was 64d., and the prime cost of potatoes te 
the cultivator 14d. + the stone of 14 pounds. At these rates, the 

¥s labourer 









































* The half peck loaf weighs 8 lib. 11 oz. 

+ In estimating the effect of potatoes upon the population of Ire. j 
land, it is necessary to take them at their cost to the cultivator; be- 
cause, according to Mr Newenham, four fifths of the people are sup- 
ported on the produce of land cultivated by themselves. (p. 271.) 
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labourer would be able to procure, with his weekly earnings, 
$64 pounds of potatoes, and, allowing four pounds of potatoes 
to one of bread, 91 pounds of solid nourishment,—above double 
the quantity earned by the higher wages of the English labourer, 
and adequate to the weekly support of above double the number 
of persons. If either the wages of labour in England have been 
taken too low, or the price of bread too high for the general 
average; or, if a pound of bread contain more nourishment than 
four pounds of potatoes, * the difference of course will not be so 
great as here stated ; but, at all events, it will be prodigious, and 
sufficient to account at once for the much more rapid increase of 
population in the one country than in the other. 

According to Mr Young, four times the quantity of land is 
required in Ireland to yield the same nourishment in wheat as 
in potatoes.+ In the cottar system, which is almast necessarily 
adopted in every agricultural country deficient in capital, this 
circumstance must afford incalculable advantages. The farmer 
would be able, by letting a very small proportion of his land, to 
provide that most important branch of capital, the wages of la- 
bour; and the facility with which labour could thus be paid, 
would naturally prompt him to procure it in abundance; more 
solicitous to have an ample supply in seasons of pressure, than 
fearful of not being able to keep all his cottars constantly em- 
ployed. The latter consideration, indeed, would chiefly rest 
with the labourer himself. The farmer would at all events re- 
ceive a fair price for his land, and would only deduct so much 
from the rent of it, as the number of days labour which he had 
required might amount to. It would depend upon the judge- 

ment 








* Mr Newenham is of opinion, that three pounds of good mealy 
potatoes are more than an equivalent for one pound of bread ; but, 
in allowing thirty-six pounds of potatoes for the daily consumption 
of a family of six persons (p. 340.), he does not seem to adhere to 
this estimate, unless indeed we suppose with Mr Young, that the 
Irishman has always a bellyful, and the Englishman not. We un- 
derstand that, in England, a half peck loaf a week, or 8 lib. 11 oz. 
in seven days, is considered as a fair average allowance for each in- 
dividual of those families that live almost wholly on bread ; but we 
know, at the same time, that a young and healthy labourer will eat 
double the quantity. We believe that the Irish labourer in general 
lives more exclusively upon potatoes than the English labourer upon 
bread ; and this is probably the chief reason why the allowance to 
an Irish family is greater in weight than the proportion of 4 to 1, 
though, as to the comparative nourishment of the two kinds of food, 
Mr Newenham’s estimate is probably nearer the truth than ours. 

+ Tour in Ireland, vol. IL. p. 120. 
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ment of the labourer to decide, whether the work of the farm on 
which he was settled, and the accasional employment which he 
might elsewhere obtain, would enable him to pay his ‘Yent, and 
procure the proper assistance for the cultivation of his potatoes 
In this state of things, aided by the singular advantage, that in 
the cultivation of potatoes in Ireland, the attention of the ‘cottat 
is directed to a small portion of good land, instead of ‘a compara~ 
tively large portion of poor land, as in most other countries, great 
scope would naturally be given to the principle of increase ; and 
the abundance of labour thus produced, would react upon the a- 
gticulture of the country, and force on a production of capital, 
and of funds for the maintenance of labour, in spite of every dis- 
advantage of government. 

‘The indolence of the Irish peasantry, which has been so fre- 
quently the subject of remark, has naturally been occasioned by 
this redundancy of labour, combined with the habit of working 
for the farmers, on whose lands they are settled at a fixed and 
under price. But, paradoxical as it may at first appear, it is pro- 
bable, that this indolence, and the number of holidays that it 
prompts them to keep, has rather tended to improve, than to 
lower their condition, and has been one, among other causes, 
which has prevented the price of labour from falling, in propor- 
tion to the cheapness of the food on which it is supported. 

But though it is certainly true that the Irifh peafant has hither- 
to been able to command a greater quantity of the food to which 
he is accuftomed, than the Englifh labourer can of bread, yet it 
by no means follows that his general condition fhould be propor- 
tionably better. Something elfe befides food is required to make 
life comfortable ; and the furplus potatoes of the lrifhman, when 
converted into money, will have but a {mall power in purchafing 
other articles. Owing to the deficiency of manufa@turing capital 
in Ireland, and the indolent habits of workmen in general, the 
conveniences of clothing, furniture, &c. are as. dear as in Eng- 
land; while the pecuniary wages of the Irifh labourer are not 
equal to half the earnings of the Englifyman.* Hence arifes the 
unfparing meal of potatoes noticed by Mr Young, at which the 
beggar, the pig, the dog, the cat, and the poultry, feem all equal- 
ly welcome ; while the cabin that affords thelter to all thefe vari- 

Y4 ous 


* Mr Newenham says in a note, page 273, that labour is more 
than twice as high as in the year 1777 ; but, as far as we have been 
able to learn, the average is rather under than over 10d. There is 
a great difference in the prices both of potatoes and labour in the 
towns of Ireland, compared with the country, on account of the 
ibulk and weight of potatoes, and the consequent exp2apse of carriage. 
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ous inhabitants, is hardly fuperior to an Englith pigftye ;—its fur- 
niture confined almoft exclufively to the pot in which the potatoes 
are boiled’; and the clothing of its human inmates as deficient in 
quantity as it is wretched in quality. Mr Young obferves, that an 
Trifhman and his wife are much more folicitous to feed than to 
clothe their children ; but the fa&t is, that they have the power of 
doing the one, and not that of doing the other. 

This kind of fupport, though it might be fufficient to give play 
to the {trong principle of increafe among a people long opprefied 
and degraded, could never prefent very flattering profpe&ts of hap- 
pinefs; and when joined to the occafional difficulty of getting fuf, 
ficient employment to enable them to pay the rent of their potatoe 
grounds, would naturally prompt them to emigration. Ireland 
has, in confequence, long been confidered as the great officina mi- 
ditum, not only for England, but for other countries. 

It has been calculated, though it is probably an exaggeration, 
that, from 16g1 to 1745, 450,000 Irifhmen perifhed in the fervice 
of France; and, for fifty years of the laft century, the annual e- 
migration to America is eltimated, by Mr Newenham, at 4000. 
During three years from 1771, of which there are. accurate ac- 
counts, the average annual emigrations to America alone, were 
9533- Additional encouragement would, of courfe, be given by 
thefe emigrations, to the habit of early marriages, the prevalence 
pf which in Ireland Mr Newenham particularly notices: and 
though fuch drains muft neceflarily prevent the pofhbility of a full 
development of the power of increafe in the country where they 
take place ; yet it is probable, that, in the actual ftate of things, 
the population of Ireland was not diminifhed by them; and that 
the remaining inhabitants were always as numerous as the progrefs 
of its refources would enable it to employ and fupport. 

Thefe emigrations of different kinds were checked oy the Ame- 
rican war; but about the fame time, the difgraceiyl code under 
which the Catholics had been fo Jong opprefied, began to be relax- 
ed; and fhortly after, under a lefs fhackled trade, and a fome- 
what improved government, a new life was given to induftry; and 
the rapid increafe of agriculture, manufadtures, and commerce, 
found employment for a great increafe of people at home. Thete 
advantages, the cfivéts of which are detailed at large by Mr New- 
enham, appear to have more than counterbalanced any difadvan- 
tages which may be fuppofed to have arifen from the increafing 
dearnefs and fcarcity of #and: and, on the whole, there feems to 
be goad reafon to believe, that, in fpite of the late rebellion, and 
the two years of fcarcity, the progrefs of population Gnce 1777 
has been decidedly above the average rate of the century, 

‘fhe confequences of {uch a rapid rate of increafe deferve ~ 
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moft ferious attention. Either the increafe will continue at its 
prefent rate, or it will not. If the rate continue, Ireland will con- 
tain twenty millions of people in the courfe of the prefent century; 
and we need not infift upon the refult. With fuch a phyfical 
force, it is quite impoflible that it fhould remain united to Great 
Britain, without fharing, in every refpect, the full benefits of its 
conttitution. 

If the rate do not continue to the end of the century, which 
is certainly the more probable fuppofition, it will be interefting to 
afk ourfelves, what will be the principal caufes of its retardation, 
and in what manner they will practically operate? The caufe 
firft generally felt, will be the dearnefs of land; and the advance 
of rent will continue, till the ufual quantity of land confidered as 
neceflary to fupport a large family, cannot be obtained for the a- 
mount of the average earnings of a year’s labour. Smaller por- 
tions will then be taken; but even thefe, in time, becoming fearce, 
and difficult to be procured, the cottar fyftem will be gradually 
deftroyed, and give place to a fet of labourers earning their pecu- 
miary wages like the peafantry of England, but {till living up. 
on’ potatoes as their principal food. Thefe potatoes will then 
be raifed by the farmers, and will become a principal object of 
cultivation for the market, as the great ftaple food of the country, 

The other, and ultimate caufe of retardation, will be fuch a 
rife in the price of potatoes, compared with the price of labour, 
as will give the labourer no greater command over fubfiftence in 
the fhape of potatoes, than he has at prefent over corn, in fome 
of the ftationary, or flowly-increafing countries of Europe. When 
the Irith peafant can only earn the maintenance of five, inftead of 
ten perfons, the habit of early marriages will neceflarily be check- 
ed; the rearing of families will be impeded ; and the cabins will 
ceafe to fwarm, as they do at prefent, with overflowing broods of 
healthy children, 

But before this laft caufe has produced an approach to a ftation- 
ary population, Ireland will contain, in proportion to its fize, a 

rodigious mafs of people. It is the firft and only country that 
~ yet fully taken to a fpecies of food, which, at the moit, re- 
quires only one third of the land neceffary to yield the fame nou- 
rifhment in wheat. * Its effeéts, hitherto, have been truly afto- 
nithing ; 


* According to Mr Young, the average produce of the whole 
kingdom is 82 barrels per Insh acre, (Irish Tour, vol. ii. p, 120.) 
each barrel weighing 20 stone. This, in pounds, amounts to 22,960, 
and divided by 4 to reduce it to the solid nourishment of wheat, will 
be 5740 pounds. The average produce of an Irish acre in wheat, 
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nifhing ; and, in its future progrefs, it may be expeéted to pro- 
duce proportionate refults. We fhould not wonder if Ireland 
were deftined to become an inftance of the greateft denfity of po- 
pulation yet known in the world: and it has fometimes {truck ns 
as poflible, that the prodigious phyfical force thus created ina par- 
ticular country, might, like the ftanding armies introduced into 
modern Europe by France, occafion the adoption of the fame fyf- 
tem in the neighbouring ftates. We own that we do not contem- 
plate fuch a change as favourable to the happinefs of mankind. 
‘That fo great an increafe of human beings, if they could be well 
fupported, would be highly defirable, cannot admit of a doubt ; 
but it feems f{carcely poffible that they fhould be fo fupported; and 
we feel convinced, that if the lower claffes of fociety lived exclu- 
fively upon potatoes, they would not only have lefs power to pur- 
chafe the conveniences and comforts of life, but would be much 
more éxpofed to the preffure of fcarcity than they are at prefent. 
As long as potatoes can be kept to act only as fubfidiaries to the 
main food of the country, they appear to be calculated to produce 
the higheft benefits to the poor, as affording a moft admirable and 
timely fupply to thofe who have larger families than ufual; and 
the beft atid cheapeft refource in feafons of fcarcity. Thefe ad- 
vantages would be ftill further extended in England, if cattle, pigs 
and poultry were more generally fed upon them; as the ftore 
would then be greater in a deficiency of corn. In the aétu- 
al ftate of things, however, both in England and Scotland, the 
poor derive great benefit from them. But when once they 
fhall have become the main food of the country, fo as to be 
the principal regulator of the price of labour, the fcene will 
be moft decidedly changed. The never-failing bellyful to all the 
children of a family, noticed by Mr Young, as the circumftance 
which must ever recommend potatoes, was procured, not by 
any quality necessarily and unalterably inherent in this kind 
of food, but by the rapid increase of the funds for the main- 
tenance of labour in Ireland, at the time that he made his 


tour,— 


is 4 quarters, which, at 460 pounds the quarter, amounts to 1846, 
less than one third of the solid nourishment yielded by an acre of 
potatoes ; independently of the important circumstance, that the cul- 
tivation of wheat requires the intervention of more fallows or green 
crops, than that of potatoes. If we take Mr Newenham’s estimate 
of three pounds of potatoes to one of bread, the produce of an acne 
of potatoes will be at once more than quadruple that of an acre of 
wheat. A certain weight of wheat will yield nearly the same weight 
of bread, on account of the water absorbed in its composition, which 
about balances the loss of the bran and coarse parts, 
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tour,—by causes, in short, similar to those which secure to the 
American labourer, and all his children, a never-failing bellyful 
of bread. But, when these funds cease to advance with the same 
rapidity, which they necessarily must do in time, there is no rea- 
son why potatoes should not ultimately be as scarce, and as eco- 
nomically consumed, as the bread and cheese of the English la- 
bourer. And, under such circumstances, there can be no doubt, 
that the lot of the labouring poor would be worse, than if they 
had still continued to live upon bread corn. 

But to return from this digression, which has led us further 
than we intended. Although it is quite certain that the popula- 
tion of Ireland cannot continue permanently to increase at its 
present rate, yet it is as certain that it will not suddenly come to 
a stop. Mr Newenham, weeny that it will go on for some 
time, at least, as it has done of late years, supposes that the 
country will contain 8,413,224 inhabitants in 1837; and efi- 
térs into an elaborate calculation to show that it is fully ca- 
pable of maintaining such a number. Knowing the uncertain- 
ty of all particular estimates of future population, we shall not 
give our sanction to the present, though it is certainly not impos- 
sible, nor even very improbable ; and we feel confident; that a 
much greater population might in time be supported in that 
country if potatoes continue to be its staple food. But what we 
wish to notice at present is, that Mr Newenham stops short with 
1837, the period of doubling from 1791, and, satisfied with 
having proved that Ireland will be able to maintain the num- 
bers which he supposes it will then have, dismisses the subject 
without consideration of further consequences. It is quite clear, 
however, that if Ireland can only maintain the number which the 
present rate of increase will produce in 1837, such a number will 
not be found in it in so short a period. Both theory and experi- 
ence uniformly instruct us, that a less abundant supply of food 
operates with a gradually increasing pressure for a very long time 
before its progress is stopt. It is difficult indeed to conceive a 
more tremendous shock to society, than the event of its coming 
at once to the limits of the means of subsistence, with all the ha- 
bits of abundance and early marriages which accompany a rapid- 
ly increasing population. But, happily for mankind, this never 
is, nor ever can be the case. ‘The event is provided for by the 
concurrent interests and feelings of individuals long before it ar- 
rives; and the gradual diminution of the real wages of the la- 
bouring classes of society, slowly, and almost insensibly, generates 
the habits necessary for an order of things in which the funds for 
the maintenance of labour are stationary. 

We may be quite certain, therefore, that, without external 
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violence, the period when the population of Ireland will become 
stationary is yet at a very considerable distance; that in the 
mean time it will continue increasing, with a movement some- 
times quicker and sometimes slower, from varying circumstances, 
but, on the whole, gradually retarded ; and that the causes of its 
retardation will be generally felt, and generate a change of habits 
long before the period in question arrives. 

‘The two most obvious causes of this retardation have already 
been suggested, and they must be allowed to be of a nature to 
aggravate the discontents of a people not firmly attached to the 
government under which they live. 

Mr Dudley, in his address to the Primate of Ireland on the sub- 
ject of a commutation for tithes, has gone so far as to write the 
following strange sentence. ‘* Whatever the enemies of their 
country may advance for the purposes of delusion, relief from the 
harassing system of tithes, and the increasing pressure of exorbi- 
tant rent, is the real emancipation on which the hearts of the Irish 
people are principally fixed.’ ‘That everyeffort should be used 
to relieve the people from the pressure of tithes, we are most 
ready to allow. It is not the sum collected, but the mode of its 
COCA, that is the grievance ; and this grievance, on many ac- 
counts, produces infinitely worse consequences in Ireland than in 
England. Such an evil is the proper subject of legislative inter- 
ference ; and we earnestly hope, that no difficulties, however 
great they may at first appear, will be allowed to stand in the 
way of its removal. But that any man of common sense should 
talk as Mr Duc dley does about rents, is quite inconceivable. A 
Legislature might, perhaps, fairly etiongh interfere to relieve a 
people from the pressure of rents paid in kind; but to prevent 
that natural rise of pecuniary rents, whic th takes place from the 
principles of free competition in the progress of wealth and popu- 
lation, would be tantamount to saying, either that land shall be 
for ever in the same plenty,‘bowever the population may increase, 
or that one part of the society shall always be extremely favour- 
ed, to the utter exclusion of other competitors, whatever may be 
their talents, industry, and farming skill. 

The very general clamour th: it has lately been raised about 
high rents and middlemen, however natural it may be to the 

oor of Ireland, cannot be supported and propagated by persons 
am the higher classes of soci iety, but from the most evil designs, 
or the most consummate ignorance. ‘The middlemen who took 
Jong leases, when land was much cheaper than it is now, are un- 
doubtedly making great profits ; but if the leases were expired, 
the same, or nearly the same, profits would be made by the land- 


lords, ‘This system of letting lands, which formerly prevailed in 
Jreland, 
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Ireland, arose, almost necessarily, from the extreme poverty of 
the tenantry; and as soon as this cause is removed by the progress 
of improvement and the increase of capital, we may be certain, 
that the landlord will feel no disposition to divide his rents with 
another person. ‘The effect of the middleman in raising rents 
has always, we conceive, been greatly exaggerated. Some differ« 
ence will, of course, always prevail in the indulgence granted to 
tenantry from the personal character of the landlord, from his 
easy or distressed circumstances, or from the customs of particu- 
lar countries. In all these respects, we are ready to allow that 
Ireland is not favourably circumstanced. But these are comparta« 
tively inefficient ; and the main cause of high rent in Ireland, is, 
certainly, neither the extortion of the middleman nor of the land- 
lord, but the small portion of land and eapital necessary, upon the 
potatoe system, to support the labour employed in cultivation, 
and the large portion of the gross produce which consequently falls. 
to the share of the landlord. In former times, when the popula- 
tion of Ireland was scanty, the great plenty of land naturally 
counterbalanced this cause; but the increasing demand arising 
from an increasing population could not fail of making its effects 
apparent. What is now taking place in Ireland with regard to. 
rents, is merely an exemplification of an obvious principle in po- 
litical economy, long ago laid down by Dr Smith, who expressly 
notices the very case before us; and, speaking of the great produce 
of potatoes, says, * Should this root ever become, in any part of 
Europe, like rice in some rice countries, the common and favour- 
ite vegetable food of the people, so as to occupy the same propor- 
tion of the lauds in tillage, which wheat and other sorts of grain 
for human food do at present, the same quantity of cultivated 
land would maintain a much greater number of people 3 and the 
labourers being generally fed with potatoes, a greater surplus 
would remain after replacing all the stock and maintaining all the 
labour employed in cultivation. A greater share of this surplus 
too would belong to the landlord. Population would increase, 
and rents would rise much beyond what they are at present.’ * 
The situation of things here contemplated, is not as yet fully ac~ 
complished in Ireland, but a regular progress is making towards 
it; and as, in this progress, a continued rise of rents is in the na- 
tural and necessary order of things, to clamour against it is folly, 
—to interfere in it would be madness. 

It is still less possible to interfere in the ultimate cause which 
practically regulates and limits the population of all civilized 
states, the real price of labour. As long as the Irish peasant caa 
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* Wealth of Nations, Vol. I, p. 250. 
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earn the support of eight or ten persons, and his condition in 
other respects remains the same, it is not probable that the habit 
of early marriages, now so generally prevalent, will experience 
any material change; and if we could succeed in preventing the 
wages of labour from falling, we are reduced to the conclusion, 
that Ireland will be able to support a population increasing for 
ever at the rate which it does at present. But this is manifestly 
an absurdity ; and any attempt to alter the natural results arisin 
from an increased supply of labour compared with the funds which 
are to support it, would just be an attempt to reverse the laws of 
nature. 

The distress, therefore, which may prevail among the labour- 
ing classes of Ireland, from these two causes, is evidently beyond 
the power of the Legislature direct/y to relieve. But still, it will 
be widely and sensibly felt. And the point to which we wish 
particularly to direct the reader’s attention, is, that so long as an 
civil distinctions remain between the Protestants and the Catho- 
lies, so long, we may depend upon it, will the cruel and foolish 
refusal of complete emancipation be charged, not only with all 
the evils which really belong to it, but all the others which are 
confessedly irremediable. ‘The really disaffected among the Irish, 
the real advocates for the separation of the two countries, must 
hail with delight the short-sighted policy of the British govern- 
ment, as it gives them a power of exciting the lower classes of 
the people far beyond what they could possibly obtain otherwise. 
The causes of distress to which we have particularly adverted, 
cannot be made intelligible to every poor peasant who suffers 
from their effects; but the Catholic poor readily see, that a 
marked line of distinction is drawn between them and the 
Protestants; they see that they are regarded with fear and 
suspicion, and do not partake the full benefits of the British 
constitution ; and, with these obvious causes of depression be- 
fore their eyes, it can require little art to direct all their discon- 
tents, from whatever source they may be derived, exclusively to 
the Government. In the peculiar circumstances of Ireland, with 
its poor labouring under the pressure of increasing rents and de- 
creasing wages, what an incalculable advantage it would be to the 
British government to have no line of separation in civil rights 
capable of giving the colour of truth and justice to the most un- 
founded accusations! ‘The mere pressure of poverty alone; 
though it has been felt with varied weight in every part of the 
world, has never, we believe, in a single instance, produced a 
general spirit of insurrection and rebellion against Government ; 
but when other specific and removeable causes of complaint have 
existed at the same time, it has invariably added to them tenfold 
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strength, and often been productive of the most tremendous 
effects. The distresses of the common people of Ireland will 
ever continue a weapon of mighty and increasing force in the 
hands of the political agitator, till it is wrested from him, or its 
point turned aside, by the complete abolition of all civil distinc- 
tions between the Protestant and Catholic subjects of the British 
empire. If to this consideration be added, that of the rapidly in- 
creasing physical force of the Irish Catholics, it seems scarcely 
possible to imagine a case in which the views of policy and secu- 
rity so imperiously dictate the same line of conduct as those of 
justice and humanity. 

When all the argaments which at different times have been 
brought to bear upon this question are duly weighed, no thinking 
man can seriously be of opinion that the present system with re- 
gard to Ireland can be permanently adhered to. If a French 
army do not step in, and decide the matter at once, the increasing 
physical force of the Catholics cannot fail, ultimately, of effecting 
either a change in this system, or a separation of the two coun- 
tries. We doubt, even, whether those who, with Lord Hawkes- 
bury, profess to take their stand at the Union, feel really con- 
fident of being able to maintain the station they have chosen; 
and, notwithstanding a few bold declarations to the contrary, we 
think we see symptoms of fear and distrust among the most stre- 
nuous enemies of emancipation, as to the final success of their 
measures. * But if it be conceded, that a time may come when it 
will be absolutely necessary to alter these measures, the argu- 
ments for doing it immediately, and while it is yet in our power, 
receive such an accession of weight as absolutely to exclude all 
rational opposition. 

Every year that elapses under the present system, tends to age 
gravate all the causes of discontent in Ireland, and to accumulate 
materials of insurrection and rebellion, which, however quiescent 
at present, are at all times liable to burst into a flame before our 
concessions are granted. Every year the proportion of the Cae 
tholics to the Protestants is rapidly augmenting,—a circumstance 
which might be contemplated without fear if they were once con- 
ciliated ; but, till that time arrives, must be regarded with increas- 
ing apprehension, as daily diminishing the prospect of a cordial 
and permanent union between the two countries. * 


Every 


* In 1731, it appeared, from actual returns, that the proportion of 
Catholics to Protestants was two to one. It is now generally ac- 
knowledged to be four to one. This change of proportions was to 
be expected from the manner in which the population of Ireland 
increases ; and from the same cause it may be expected to continue. 
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Every yeat fifty thousand youths rise to the military age in 
Ireland ; and as’ comparatively few in the same time go off the 
stage, or become unfit for service, the military part of the popu- 
lation is receiving every year a great accession of strength. hat 
additional number of British soldiers may be necessaey every ycar 
to guard the increasing numbers of the Irish, we will not pretend 
accurately to calculate. But it cannot be denied, that, in the 
present state of the two countries, the increasing strength of Ire- 
Jand is the increasing weakness of England; and that each pass- 
ing year, while it adds both to the disposition and ‘the power of 
Ireland to resist the wrongs she suffers, diminishes, in a still 
greater proportion, the power of England to enforce them. In 
this unequal race, if it continue much longer, England must 
necessarily be left behind ; the danger is of a nature to admit of 
no delay ; and unless this contest of vigour be exchanged, and 
that very shortly, for a contest of kindness and conciliation, she 
will inevitably have to rue her folly in the conquest or dismem- 
berment of a fourth part of the empire, and the probable subju- 
gation of the whole. 

It is impossible ever to speak of the chance of foreign subju- 
gation, and think, at the same time, of the peculiar situation of 
Ireland, without feeling the most bitter regret at that short- 
sighted policy which has made enemies of a gallant people, from 
sienk as friends, we might have received services of the most 
inestimable value. If England had been to chooseva territory 
calculated to afford her the most effectual assistance, in this awful 
crisis of her fate, we doubt if she could have fixed upon any 
portion of laud, of the same extent, so peculiarly suited to her 
wants as Ireland; with the single change, that the hearts of the 
people were with her, instead of against her. The manufactur- 
ing habits of England have, in some degree, been unfavourable 
to her warlike habits. Her agricultural population is compara- 
tively small ; and her artificers, accustomed to high wages, from 
the late unexampled prosperity of commerce, are unwilling to 
exchange their good food and warm workshops, for the coarse 
fare and damp lodging of a camp: and when they do exchange 
them, under the temptations of high bounties, or a temporary 
slackness of trade, they are not likely to make the best and most 
hardy soldiers. In all these particulars Ireland presents a con- 
trast, which, for the object in view, is in the highest degree 
favourable. Her, agricultural population is redundant, and ra- 
pidly increasing; the pecuniary wages of her labourers are 
lower than the pay of the British army, and offer almost irre- 
sistible temptations to enlist ; and the habitations and food of her 
peasantry are such, as to make a British camp appear an abode $ 
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much superior comfort, and the fare of the common soldier a luxu- 
rious repast.. Even the present peculiat causes of distress in Ire- 
land, would be so many sources of strength to the armies of the 
empire ; ; and the destruction of the cottar system, and the dimi- 
nution of the wages of labour, would only circle the British 
standard with additional crowds of willing followers. The facility; 
indeed, which the peculiar state of Ireland gives to military le- 
vies, is so preeminent, that it breaks through all discouragements 3 ; 
and i in the actual state of things, a very large proportion of Irish 
is to be found both in.our army and navy. But if, even under the 
present system, in spite of the irritation they are taught to feel 
at the power which degrades them; in spite of their exclusion 
from military distinctions, the discouragement of their priests-and 
friends, and the inconveniences to which they are subject, im the 
performance of their religious duties, they still offer their ser- 
vices in considerable numbers ; what w ould they do, if these causes 
of alienation were removed, and their hearts were really and cot- 
dially with us? 

That the affections of the Irish might have been conciliated by 
wise and benignant councils ;—that the golden opportunity, though 
every day receding, is not yet beyond our grasp, can scarcely ad- 
mit of adoubt. Whatever might have been the hopes indulged by 
the visionary, at the commencement of the Frenth revolution, the 
complete failure of that tremendous experiment must have blasted 
them ; and the scenes which have been since passing in Europe, 
are such as to give every advantage in the comparison to the British 
constitution. It is impossible to imagine that the Irish Catholics 
could really prefer the arbitrary sway of Bonaparte; or any of his 
subject kings, to the government of the laws of England,—if they 
had once been allow ed to feel the full benefit of their salut tary influ- 
ence. Irritation and reséntment will, we know, often precipitate 
a people into meastires the most contrary to their interests; but 
a deliberate choice of this kind is inconceivable. Every principle 
that is known to influence human conduct, seéms to assure us, 
that if the Irish Catholics were raised from their present political 
degradation, and admitted to all the rights and privileges of Bri- 
tish subjects; if the career of honours and distinctions of every 
kind were fuily and fairly opened to them, and they were allowed 
to feel the same motives of love and veneration for the Govern. 
ment under which they live, as their Protestant btetiren,—they 
would soon be found among the most loyal, willing, and powerful 
supporters of the Crown and the empire. ‘Then would Ireiand 
indeed be united to Great Britain; and they might then, like 
* the Douglas and the Percy both together,’ be * confident a- 
gainst the world in arms. 

We have said, that some of the principal causes of the d di- 
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stresses of the Irish poor, and of their present discontents, are 
beyond the power of the Legislature directly to remove. In ex- 
pressing ourselves in this manner, it will be observed, that we 
have advanced a qualified position ; and we wish the reader to 
attend to the import of the term direci/y, as contradistinguished 
from indirectly ; because it is really our opinion, that, indirectly, 
Government has great influence on the causes of distress here 
particularly alluded to. Universally it will be found, that politi- 
eal degradation is accompanied by excessive poverty ; and that 
the opposite state of society is the most efficient cause of the ge- 
neral spread of comforts among the lower classes. We have lite 
tle doubt, that the political degradation of the Irish poor powerfully 
conttibuted to make them adopt potatoes as their principal food ; 
and in the curious question, whether, at a future distant period, 
the greater part of the population of Europe will be supported 
upon potatoes ? much will depend upon the character of the go- 
vernments in which the present convul sions may terminate. The 
establishment of an universal despotism, and the exclusion of the 
lower and middle classes of society from all share in the gover: 
ment, by annihilating in a great degree individual importance 
and dignity, would have a strong tendency to make the poor sub- 
mit to the lowest and cheapest kind of sustenance; and it is 
quite certain, that if they once consent to produce an ade- 
quate supply of labour on the cheapest sort of food, they never 
will be'able to obtain any thing better. On the other hand, if 
the present convulsions of the civilized world should leave be- 
hind them improved forms of government, it is probable, that 
the decent pride occasicned by a supe rior political condition, will 
make the lower classes of soci iety look  forwar rd to something be- 
sides mere support, and not only ee ‘vent them from falling ‘to 
potatoes, but raise the quali ity of their food above what it is at 
present. The causes which, ind pendent y of soil and climate, 
have actually determined the chief food of the common people in 
the different kingdoms of Euro pe, seem to have been their poli- 
tical state, and the periods of pros sperity or adversity, with regard 
to the funds for the maintenance of Jabour, which they may have 
gone through. And w hen the character of the food has been 
determined in any particular country by these causes, though it 
continues always susc eptible of change, vet it changes slowly 
and with difficulty, and a union of favourable circumstances is 
necessary to produce the effect. A country w hich, from a pre- 
vious state of general depression, had been long in the habit of 
living upon the lowest kind of food, might pass through a pe- 
riod of considerable agricultural prosperity, and feel it chiefly i in 
the rapid increase of population, and not in an improvement of 
the 
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the diet and comforts of the lower classes. On the other hand, 
a people which, from a course of favourable circumstances, had 
been in the habit of living upon the best wheaten bread, might, 
from checks to their agriculture or commerce, suffer long md severe 
want, before they would consent to change their diet; and the 
effect of such checks would be felt rather in the retardation of 
the population, than in the adoption of an inferior kind of food, 
or a different standard of comfort. 

With regard to the population of Ireland, it is quite evident 
that it cannot continue permanently to increafe as it does at pre- 
fent; but it can only be retarded, either by the operation of the 
two caufes before mentioned, which will give the labourer a 
{maller command over the means of fubfiftence, or by fuch an 
elevation in the character and condition of the lower clafles of 
fociety, as will make them look forwards to other comforts befide 
the mere fupport of their families upon potatoes. When we 
confider the actual fituation of the poor in Ireland, notwithftand- 
ing: fuch an increafe in the funds for the maintenance of labour, 
as would, if they did not confift of the loweft kind of food, pro- 
duce general profperity, we cannot but contemplate with difmay 
the flackening of the increafe of thefe funds, if aggravated po- 
verty alone be left to effeét the neceffary retardation of the popu- 
jation. We mutt furely hope, that the caufe laft noticed will co- 
operate in producing this retardation, and, by the introduétion 
of more prudential habits, alleviate the fevere diftrefs which will 
otherwife be unavoidable. But if we allow ourfelves to indulge 
a hope of this kind, it is quite clear, that the fir? fep towards its 
accomplifhment mutt be the full and complete emancipation of 
the Catholics, as the radical caufe of the prefent moral and poli- 
tical degradation of the mafs of the Irith poor. 

We are, difpofed to agree very nearly with the author of the 
Sketch of the State of Jreiand, Paft and Prefent, in what he calls the 
fprings of his country’s misfortune, which he thus enumerates. 
1. The ignorance. 2. The poverty. 3. The political debafement 
of the inferior orders. 4. The Catholic code. 5. The provin- 
ciality of the government. But we by no means agree with him 
in the relative importance which he appears to attach to each, nor 
in the order in which he propofes to remove them. We fhould 
without hefitation fay, of thefe five caufes of Irith mifery, that the 
Catholic code, and the provinciality of the government, had pro- 
duced the political debafement of the inferior orders; and that 
this political debafement had been the chief inftrument in pro- 
ducing the peculiar ignorance and poverty of the lower claffes 
of the Irith. If this be true, and we conceive that ‘it can fearce- 
ly admit of a doubt, nothing can be more abfurd than what the 
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author of the Sketch afferts as his mature opinion, that without 
the removal of the other caufes which he has named, Catholic 
emancipation would not tranquillize the country; but that they 
without it would. To begin with the ignorance and poverty, is 
manifeftly to begin at the wrong end, and to labour in vain. 
However ardently we may wifh to fpread the advantages of edu- 
cation among the Irifh poor, we cannot rationally expeét the fuc- 
cefs of any general fyftem of inftru€tion, while the prefent civil 
and religious animofities remain unallayed, by the continuance of 
the Catholic code. The poverty of the Irifh, as we have before 
obferved, is an evil, the direét removal of which is not in the 
power of the Legiflature ; and if it be true, as our author {tates, 
that the competitors for land offer the whole value of the produce 
minus their daily potatoe, there is clearly no other remedy than 
the removal of that ftate of moral and political degradation which 
makes them fatisfied with fo fcanty a refervation. ‘The only pof- 
fible relief, theri, that can be applied to the poverty of Ireland, 
is the abolition of the Catholic code, and the improvement of the 
government. In looking to the third caufe here ftated of the 
misfortuttes of Ireland, the political debafement of the inferior 
orders, we ate immediately dire&ted to the fame quarter for its 
removal; fo that wherever we begm, or to whatever grievance 
we turn our eyes, the Catholic code, and the provinciality of the 
government, invariably prefent themfelves as the primary and ra- 
dical caufes of the mifchiefs we deplore; and without the re- 
moval of thefe caufes, it is quite certain that no efforts of the Le- 
giflature can effentially relieve the misfortunes of Ireland, nor 
make it contribute to the ftrength of the empire, in proportion to 
ts magnitude, its fertility, and its population. 

We have left ourfelves no toom to notice further the ‘ Sketch 
of the State of Ireland.’ It contains a few juft, and many ftriking 
obfervations, and a defcription and character certainly highly pic- 
turefque and impreflive, of the Erith peafantry ; but it is written 
in fo antithetical and fantaftic a ftyle, and truth and confiftency 
are fo frequently facrificed to brilliancy of language, or an affecta- 
tion of candour and impartiality, that it poffeffes very little merit 
as a whole. 

Though we difapprove of fome parts of Mr Dudley’s pamphlet, 
we moft certainly with him fuccefs in his main objet. We are 
inclined, however, to think with the author of the Sketch, that a 
poundage upon rents would, on the whole, be a lefs difficult and 
objectionable commutation for tithes than the purchafe of land. 

Mr Newenham’s work, we are difpofed to recommend for a 
quality which we always confider as very valuable,—that of con- 
taining the beft information to be found on an interefting fubject 
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little known. His reafonings and conclufions, it muft be confeffed, 
do not always fhow a thorough acquaintance with the general 
principles of his fubje€t; and with regard to facts, much is ftill 
wanting to give us a full view of the {tate of population in Ire- 
land; but, confidering the difficulty of getting information of this 
kind in the peculiar circumftances of the country, we really think 
that the induftry and exertions of Mr Newenham have been 
crowned with a fair portion of fuccefs; and we owe him fome 
apology for not having noticed his work before. 





Art. V. The History of the Abolition of the Slave Trade. By T- 
Clarkfon, M. A. 2 vol. 8vo. pp. 1060. London. 1808. 


HERE are works of fo much moral worth, that it would imply 
a deadnefs of feeling in the critic, if, in reviewing them, he 
did not abate fome part of his wonted attention to the minutiz of 
ftyle or arrangement. That which a deep fenfe of the importance 
of his fubje€t had withheld from the author’s notice during the 
compofition, fhould gain only a fubordinate degree of attention 
from the reader. Not unfrequently, indeed, the ftyle itfelf will 
become more noble and affecting on the whole, in confequence of 
this negleét of rhetorical accuracy. ‘here are beauties of ftyle, 
which, like night-violets fend forth their odours, themfelves un- 
noticed ; the traveller receives the gentle refrefhment as he hur- 
ries on, without knowing or afking whence it proceeds. 

In this clafs, we do think, that the prefent publication may be in- 
cluded, if any work might dare to advance fuch claims. It con- 
tains the hiltory of the rife and progrefs of an evil the moft perni- 
cious, if only becaufe the moft criminal, that ever degraded human 
nature. ‘The hiftory of a war of more than two centuries, waged 
by men againft human nature ; a war too carried on, not by ig- 
norance and barbarifm againft knowledge and civilization; not by 
half-famifhed multitudes againft a race bleffed with all the arts of 
life, and foftened and effeminated by luxury; but, as fome ftrange 
nondefcript in iniquity, waged by unprovoked ftrength againft 
uninjuring helpleffnefs, and with ail the powers which long pe- 
riods of fecurity and equal law had enabled the affailants to deve- 
lop,—in order to make barbarifm more barbarous, and to add to 
the want of political freedom the moft dreadful and debafing per- 
fonal fuffering. ‘Thus, all the effeéts and influences of freedom 
were employed to enflave ; the gifts of knowledge to prevent the 
poflibility of illumination ; and powers, which could not have ex- 
Hted but in confequence of morality and religion, to petpetuate 
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the fenfual vices, and to ward off the emancipating blow of Chrif- 
tianity ; and, as if this were not enough, pofitive laws were added 
by the beft and freeft nation of Chriftendom, and powers en- 
trufted to the bafeft part of its population, for purpofes which 
would almoft neceffarily make the beft men become the worft. 

Nor are the effects of this ftrange war lefs marvellous than its 
ature. It is a war in which the victors fall lower than the van- 
quifhed; in which the oppreffors are more truly objcéts of pity than 
the oppreffed; while, to the nation which had moft extenfively 
purfued and moft folemnly authorized it, it was an eating ulcer 
into the very vitals of its main refources as to defence, and a flow 
poifon acting on that conftitution which was the offspring, and 
has continued to be the protector, of its freedom and profperity. 
In fhort, the prefent work is the hiftory of one great calamity,—one 
long continuous crime, involving every pofhble definition of evil : 
for it combined the wildeft phyfical fuffering with the moft atro- 
cious moral depravity. 

Were thefe the whole contents of this work, it would com- 
mand the confcientious attention of every good man: for we mutt 
know, abhor, and pity the evil, before we can have light to guide, 
or vital warmth to propel us towards its removal. But this is not 
all. Itis the hiftory of its removal ;—of the means employed, of the 
patience exerted, of the fears and prudential fophiftries which in- 
ceffantly tempted virtuous hope to defpondency, and of the glori- 
ous fuccefs which at length rewarded its perfeverance. Finally, 
this interefting tale is related, not by a defcendant, but a contem- 
porary ; not by a diftant {pectator, but by a participator of the 
conteft ; and, of all the many participators, by the man confeffed- 
ly the moft efficient ; the man whofe uyparalleled labours in this 
work of love and peril, leave on the mind of a reflecting reader 
the fublime doubt, which of the two will have been the greater 
final gain to the moral world,—the removal of the evil, or the 
proof thereby given what mighty effects fingle good men may real« 
jze by felf-devotion and perfeverance. 

To thofe who have not confidered the nature of the flave trade 
in its detail, or examined the evidences which were acted upon by 
the late Legiflature of Great Britain, our expreflions may appear 
forced and extravagant. But if the perufal of this work, together 
with the evidences adduced before the Committee of the Houfe 
of Commons, and the earlier mafterly pamphlet of our author, 
* on the Impolicy of the Slave Trade,’ do not furnifh them with 
faéts giving full and appropriate meaning to cach word of each 
fentence we have ufed, we mutt either fappofe obftinate preju- 
dices, or appear to ourfelves to wander in a world of enigma. 
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After a few pages of general introduction, which might per- 
haps have been omitted with advantage, the author commences 
his hiftory by an eloquent and dramatic reprefentation of the evils 
belonging to the flave trade, with refpect to the Africans, in its three 
principal ftages. Tirft, on the continent of Africa; fecondly, in 
the middle paflage ; thirdly, in the Weft Indies and the adjoiming 
colonies. This is followed by a well reafoned and affecting counter 
part of the evil, in the grievous effects of this trade on thofe who 
are employed in carrying it on. Firft, on the mafters and men of 
the flave hips; next, on the fa€tors and thofe employed in pur- 
chafing or feizing the unhappy victims ; and, laftly, on the plant- 
ers and owners of flaves, and on the countries in general in which 
flavery is eftablifhed. We have, indeed, always been of opinion, 
that too little ftrefs has been laid on ¢dis part of the fubje&. The 
fufferings of the Africans were calculated, no doubt, to make a 
more rapid and violent impreflion on the imaginations and bodily 
fympathies of men; but the dreadful depravity that of neceflity 
was produced by :+ on the immediate agents of the injuftice ; the 
almoit univerfal corruption of manners which at the prefent day 
flarties refleGting trav eliers on pafling from the Northern States of 
America into thofe in which flavery obtains ; and the further in- 
fluence of fuch corruption on the morals of countries that are ia 
habits of conftant commercial intercourfe, and who fpeak the 
fame language; thefe, though not fufceptible of colours equally 
glaring, do yet form a mor@#€xtenfive evil,—an evil more certain, 
and of a more meafurable kind. ‘Thefe are evil in the form of 
guilt; evil ih its moft abfolute and moft appropriate fenfe; that 
fenfe to which the fublimeft teachers of moral wifdom, Plato, 
Zeno, Leibnitz, have confined the appellation; and which, there- 
fore, on a well difciplined f{pirit, will make an imprefhon deeper 
than could have been left by mere agony of body, or even anguifh 
of mind ; in proportion as vice is more hateful than pain, eternity 
more awful than time. To this may be added, the fatal effects 
on national morals, from the public admiflion of principles profes 
fedly incompatible with jaltice, and from the implied difavowal of 
any obligation paramount to that of immediate expediency, com- 
pared with which even ftate-hypocrify may not have been with- 
out its good effects. Thofe who eftimate all meafures, inftitu- 
tions and events, exclufively by their palpable and immediate ef- 
fects, are little qualified to trace, and lefs inclined to believe, the 
ceafelefs agency of thofe fubtler caufes to which the philofopher 
attributes the deterioration of national charaCter. Yet hiftory will 
vouch for us, if we affirm, that no goyernment ever avowedly aQ- 
ed on immoral principles (as, for initance, the Pruffian, fince the 
acceflion of their Frederic the unique, as the Germans ftyle him, 
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the court of France from the adminiftration of Richelieu), without 
inducing a proportional degradation in the virtue and dignity of the 
individuals who form the mafs of the nation. 

Confiftently with this convi€tion, our author, though leaft of all 
men infenfible of the meritorious efforts of legiftators aéting in 
their legiflative capacity, yet commences and concludes his hif- 
tory in one and the fame fpirit, every where aiming to efta- 
blith the ¢ignity and importance of individual minds, as the ulti. 
mate caufes of moral phenomena, good or evil. Hence his con- 
{cientious anxiety to trace, from the earlieft times, thofe who, by 
bearing public teftimony concerning the iniquity of this trade, had 
produced that ftate of knowledge and feeling throughout fociety, 
which was an indifpenfable condition of legiflative interference for 
its removal. Hence, too, his amiable and cheerful faith, that all is 
{afe, that all is virtually ¢ffeéTed (slg yxea:, as Medea {ays in Euripides), 
when the good and intetligent part of the community have united 
in the fame conviction. ‘This is, indeed, the more amiable, fince, 
great as was the effeét of his own * Effay on the Impolicy of the 
Slave Trade ;’ yet, his indefatigable perfonal labours form the more 
prominent and unufual charateriftic of his fame. His writings, 
as well as the evidences adduced to the Legiflature, and the facts 
fo eloquently managed by the great parliamentary advocates for 
the abolition, were but the refults of thofe, perhaps unexampled, 
perfonal exertions. 

It is a peculiar advantage of this fubje¢t, that the hiftory of the 
abolition of the flave trade involves the hiftory of the trade itfelf ; 
as the manifeftation of its rife and progrefs, by the detail of at- 
tefted facts, and by the arguments deduced from them, furnifhed 
the fole weapons with which the friends of human nature could 
carry on their conteft, or hope for final fuccefs. The hiftory of 
the evil, therefore, and the hiftory of its removal, though in them- 
felves perfectly difting, are not only compatible with the ftri€te(t 
unity of plan, but neceflarily lead to it. And well may we deem 
both the one and the other awfully impreffive: for the victory 
can fcarcely prove more beneficent than the combat was arduous, 
the ftruggle obftinate. 

’ ‘This difficulty our author has ftated with equal concifenefs and 
energy- 

" € Many evils,* says he, ‘ of a public nature, which existed in 
former times, were the offspring of ignorance and supers¥tion, and 
they were subdued, of course, by the progress of light and know- 
ledge. But the evil in question began in ‘avarice, It was nursed 
also hy worldly: mterest. -It did not, therefore, so easily yield to the 
sual correctives of disorders in the world. We may observe also, 
that the interest by which it was thus supported, was not that of 4 
few individuals, nor of one body, but of many bodies of men. It was 
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interwoven again into the system of the commerce and of the re 
venue of nations. Hence the merchant—the planter—the mort- 
gagee—the manufacturer—the politician—the legislator—the ¢a- 
binet-minister—lifted up their voices against the annibilation of it.’ 

‘This trade feems to have begun as early as the year 1503, when 
a few flaves were fent from the Portuguefe fettiements in Africa 
into the Spanifh colonies in America. In 1511, it was greatly en- 
larged by Ferdinand the Fifth of Spain ; and the benevolent Bar- 
tholomew de las Cafas, blinded by anguifh of compaflion for the 
poor American Indians, propofed to the government of Spain, 
then adminiftered by Cardinal Ximenes, during the minority of 
Charles the Fifth, the eftablifhment of a regular commerce in the 
perfons of the native Africans. § The Cardinal, however, (fays 
our author), with a forefight, a benevolence, and a juitice, which 
will always do honour to his memory, rejected the propofal; not 
only judging it to be unlawful to confign innocent people to flavery 
at all, but to be very inconfiftent to deliver the inhabitants of one 
country from a ftate of mifery by configning it to thofe of another, 
Ximenes, therefore, may be confidered as one of the firft great 
friends of the Africans, after the partial beginning of the trade. ” 

It is no less pleasant to consider, that in the two nations to 
which the larger portion of this commerce belong, it was first in- 
troduced by a base imposition on the government. Louis the 
Thirteenth was duped by assurances, that the main object of the 
adventurers was to facilitate the conversion of the poor Africans 
to Christianity: and our Elizabeth, suspecting the truth of the 
fine tales told to her of the redemption of poor victims from cruel 
deaths, and their eagerness to emigrate to happier lands, ¢ ex~ 
pressed her concern lest any of the Africans should be carried off 
without their free consent, declaring that it would be detestable, and 
call down the vengeance of heaven upon the undertakers, ’ 

Thus our author proceeds to prove, that from the very commence- 
ment of the trade to the first combination for its abolition,—from 
the truly great Cardinal Ximenes to the illustrious ministers Pitt and 
Fox, there were never wanting voices to declare its iniquity: that 
the best and most active good men, in the most different sects of 
religious or political opinion, had united their suffrages and efforts 
against this affrightful piracy, impudently entitled commerce, 
whenever they were made acquainted with its real state. To the 
testimonies of these men, aided by the spread of moral know- 
ledge, the extension of education, and the general increase of 
readers, our author has justly ascribed that state of the public 
mind, which has so eminently favoured and supported the good 
cause; and which, but for the delays occasioned by its unblush- 
ing but too powerfu! antagonists, must (as the facts contained = 
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the two last chapters of the first volume clearly prove) have sucs 
ceeded in storming and demolishing this fabric of iniquity at the 
first attack. ‘These names, whether of statesmen or of authors, 
form our author’s first class, viz. that of the individuals who, 
by enlightening the public mind, and kindling the public feelings, 
produced as it were the materials, which the associate bodies, 
constituting a second class, were enabled to employ and organize, 
From the catalogue of honoured names in the first class, we 
must select, as-deserving of especial reverence, those of George 
Fox, the founder of the Society of the Friends, and John Woolman, 
a Quaker of unsectarian benevolence, and of principles truly evans 
gelical. 

The second class consists almost wholly of the Quakers in two 
divisions, —the former division comprizing the efforis of the whole 
as a religious body, the latter the efforts of those individual 
Quakers, who were ‘the first, and ever remained « among the most 
active members of a committee for the abolition of the siave trade. 
In the year 1727, and still more strongly in the year 1758, the 
Quakers, at their yearly meeting, and in their collective chatacteit, 
fervently warned all their members to avoid being any way con- 
cerned in this unrighteous commerce. In the yearly meeting of 
1761, they proceeded to exclude from membership such as should 
be found directly concerned in this spractice: and, in 1763, de- 
clared it to be criminal to aid and abet the trade in any manner, 
directly or indirectly. From this time there appears to have been 
an increasing zeal on this subject among the Friends, so as to impel 
the Society to step out of its ordinary course in behalf of their 
injured fellow-men. Accordingly, in the month of June 1783, 
the Friends collectively petitioned the House of Commons against 
the continuance of this traflic; and afterwards, both collectively 
and individually, exerted themselves by the press, by private cor- 
respondence, and by personal journies, to enlighten the minds of 
men concerning it, especially those of the rising generation. In- 
deed, by the frequent intercommunion of the Missionary Quakers 
from. England to America, and America to England, the Quakers 
had earlier and greater opportunities, than any other body of men 
in Great Britain, of becoming acquainted with its horrors; while, 
from their religious principles, they were likely to be the first in 
becomi ing uneasy under the sense of its injustice. ‘Three or four 
years prior to the establishment of that public committee, to 
whose persevering efforts we und loubtedly owe the abolition of 
the slave trade, six Quakers had been in the habit of meeting 
privately, for he purpose of exposing and discouraging it by all 
legal me aft! For this purpose, they “he ud secured a place in two 
Louden, andin manv otbactad > apers, for such essays as they 
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deemed most likely to influence the minds of unprejudiced readers 
in favour of the object of their institution. In 1787, Mr Clark- 
son, whose attention had been turned to the subject, as_ he inge- 
nuously relates, in the first instance, wholly by academic ambi- 
tion, there having been given, out, as the theme of the Bachelor’s 
Prize, in the University of Cambridge, § Anne liceat invites in 
servitutem dare?’ discovered the existence of this small but bene- 
volent institution, and, joining himself with it, raised upon it 
the superstructure of the great public committee, which appeared 
afterwards, 

The public efforts of Mr Wilberforce, the sincere zeal and 
splendid eloquence of Mr Fox, and of other Senators in both 
Houses, are so universally known and so properly estimated, that 
we shall content ourselves with observing, that the specimens of 
eloquence which are here given, were taken down with uncom- 
mon care, and will surprize and delight such readers as have taken 
their ideas of Pitt, Fox, and Wilberforce, as orators, exclusively 
from newspaper ‘goer We refer, with especial admiration, to 
the second speech of Mr Wilberforce, on the 18th of April 1791, 
after the accumulation of evidence had rendered him perfectly 
master of the subject, vol. II. p. 212 to 255; to Mr William 
Smith’s, 281 to 299; to Mr Pitt’s, 304 to 317; to Mr Fox’s, 
318 to 333; but, above all, to the admirable reply of this truly 
great man to the speeches of the then Messrs Addington and 
Dundas in favour of moderate measures, 407 to415. It is among 
the happiest productions of a rapid and vigorous intellect, called 
into action suddenly by the warmth of an honest and noble heart. 
The feeling Seems ali intellect,—the intellect all feeling. Never 
surcly was the project of a medium between truth and’ falsehood, 
justice and injustice, rendered more completely ridiculous ; nor 
the paltry wisdom of a narrow self-interest so withered and blast~ 
ed by the lightnings of genius and virtue, 

Without confining ourselves to our author’s more complex 
classification, we have al}uded ¢o three of the four classes into 
which the abolitionists of the slave trade may be divided. The 
first, that of the individuals w ho, by writings or public declara- 
tions, had prepared the minds of their count ‘ymen for the aboli- 
tion: the second, that of associate bodies, namely, the Quakers 
in their collective capacity, and the committee who, during so 
many years, pursued this great object with such indefatigable 
energy ; the third, that of the illustrious members of the Legis- . 
lature, who arranged themselves under Mr Wilberforce, and pre- 
eminently that great and good man, amiong whose deathbed con- 
solations the certainty of the complete abolition of the trade, as 
the result of his own short ministry, was (of all external events) 
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the chief and most soothing. The merits of the last class, in- 
deed, are already well known to the public ; and the details, both 
of it and of the two former, are ably and perspicuously given in 
their several places in these interesting volumes. We shall pay, 
therefore, a more minute attention to the fourth class, namely, 
that of the individuals, whose personal toils and unwearied ef. 
forts, were not only highly conducive to the ultimate event, but 
were an indispensable condition of it. And this we feel especial- 
ly a duty, because, from motives of delicacy, one of the most 
meritorious has been prevented from stating his own services as 
clearly and prominently as for the benefit of mankind they ought 
to have been stated. ‘Ihe gratitude which we feel to the illus- 
trious benefactors of our race, ennobles our own hearts: it is a 
debt, the payment of which enriches the mind which discharges 
it. We participate of the goodness and greatness which we learn 
habitually to love and admire. 

At the head of this list unquestionably stands the name of Mr 
Wilberforce—a name already sanctified and immortalized in the 
memories of all good men, and to which, in any quarter of the 
world, it would be impertinent to annex any eulogium. He it 
was who first brought the evil to light, and ceased not until he 
pursued it to justice. He it was, who, for twenty long years, 
watched day and night over the sacred flame which his eloquence 
had kindled, and cherished and kept it alive when, chilled by an 
atmosphere of false policy, and blown upon by the breath of 
corruption, it sickened, and almost ceased to glow; nay, when 
the broader glare of other fires drew away from it the eyes of all 
men, he kept it steadily in view, and sent it forth at last to con- 
sume the scourges and fetters of oppression, and to purify and 
enlighten a benighted world. Mr Wilberforce indubitably has 
been the great captain of the abolitionists; and without his cour- 
age, and skill, and unwearied perseverance, their cause must long 
since have been lost and abandoned, 

Next to him, we think it a duty to mention the name of Mr 
Granville Sharp, the cause and occasion of whose exertions in 
this great work, are related with much feeling and simpli- 
city, vol. L pp. 63 to 79. Regardless of the dangers to which 
he exposed himself, both in his person and his fortune, Mr 
Sharp stood forward in eyery case as the courageous friend 
of the poor Africans in England, in direct opposition to an 
opinion of York and Talbot, the Attorney and Solicitor-Ge- 
neral for the time being. This opinion had been acted upon; 
and so high was its authority, that, after it had been made public, 
it was held as the settled law of the land, that a slave, neither 
by baptism, or arrival in Great Britajn or Ireland, acquires free- 
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dom, but may be legally forced back to the plantations. Discour- 
aged by Judge Blackstone, and several other eminent lawyers, Mr 
Sharp devoted three years of his life to the study of the English 
law, that he might render himself the more effectual advocate of 
these friendless strangers. In his wotk, entitled, * A Represen- 
tation of the Injustice and dangerous Tendency of eoletating 
Slavery in England,’ published in the year 1769, and afterwards, 
in his learned and laborious ‘ Inquiry into the Principles of Vil- 
lenage,’ he refuted the opinion of York and Talbot by unanswer- 
able arguments, and neutralized their authority by thi counter- 
opinion of the gréat Lord Chief-Justice Holt, who many years 
before had decided, that as force could be used against no man 
i England without a legal process, every slave coming into Eng- 
land became free, inasmuch as the laws of England recognized 
the distinction between person and property as perpetual and sa- 
cred. Finally, in the great case of Somerset, which was argued 
at three different sittings in January, in February, and in May of 
the year 1772, (the opinion of the Judges having been taken up- 
on the pleadings), it was at last ascertained and declared to be 
the law of the land, that as soon as ever any slave set his foot 
upon English territory, he became free. Among the heroes 
and sages of British story, we can think of few whom we should 
feel a greater glow of honest pride in claiming as an ancestor, 
than the man to whom we owe our power of repeating with 
truth— 
* Slaves cannot breathe in England ; if their lungs 

Receive our air, that moment tliey are free ; 

They touch our country, and their fhackles fall. 

Oh! this is noble! ’ 

Solicitous, even to anxiety, as our author shows himself in des 
veloping and holding forth the merits of all his individual coad- 
jutors, he appears, with the exception of Mr Wilberforce, to 
dwell with peculiar pleasure and warmth of sympathy on the 
character and labours of Mr Sharp. 

The last person, on whose merits we think it necessary to dwell 
individually, is the author of the volumes before us. The account 
which he gives of the rise and progress of his enthusiasm in this 
cause, is very curious and interesting. ‘To some it may appear 
to be tinctured with superstition, or to trespass beyond the limits 
of sober philanthropy ; but to those who know the magnitude of 
the evil, and who think of the greatness of the redress which has 
at last been obtained, the simplicity and sensibility of heart which 
Mr Clarkson here displays, must be objects of veneration and of 
envy. ‘The details of his progress have raised our opinion of 
human nature; and the account even of his inward feelings 
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and emotions becomes highly interesting, when we recollect to 
what noble exertions and heroic sacrifices they afterwards con- 
ducted him. After stating, with the most ingenuous simplicity, 
that he was led to consider the subject, in the first instance, 
solely by the desire of university-reputation, and having particu- 
larized his first sources of information, chiefly consisting of 
manuscript papers of a deceased friend, who had been in the 
trade, and of a work, known to him by the accident of a news- 
paper advertisement, ‘ Anthony Benezet’s Historical Account of 
Guinea,’ proceeds thus— 

* Furnifhed, then, in this manner, I began my work ; but no perfon 
can tell the fevere trial which the writing of it proved to me. I had 
expected pleafure from the invention of the arguments, from the ar- 
rangement of them, from the putting of them together, and from the 
thought in the interim that I was engaged in an innocent conteft for li- 
terary honour. But all my pleafure was damped by the fa&s which 
were now continually before me. It was but one gloomy fubjeé 
from morning till night. In the day-time I was uneafy: In the 
night I had little refit: I. for metines never clofed my eye-lids for 
grief. It became now not fo much a trial for acader nical rep utation, as 
fe the produGion of a work whic h might be ufeful to injured Africa ; 

and keeping this idea in my mind, even after the perufal of Benezet, I 
always flept with a candle in my room, that [ might rife out of bed, 
and put down fuch thoughts as might occur to me in the night, if L 
judge d them valuable, conceiving that no arguments of any moment 
thould be loft in fo great a caufe. Having at len igth finifhed this painful 
tafk, " fent my eflay to the Vice- Chancellor, and foon afterwards found 
myfelf honoured, as befor e, with the firtt prize. 

© As it is usuad to read these essays in the Senate-house soon after 
the prize is adjudged, I was called to Cambridge for this pur- 
pose. I went and performed my office. On returning, however, ‘to 
London, the subject of it almost wholly engrossed my thoughts. 
I became at times very seriously affected while upon the rec ad. I 
stopped my horse occasionally, and dismounted and walked. I fre- 
quently tried to persuade myself, in these intervals, that the con- 
tents of my essay could not be true. ‘The more, however, I reflect- 
ed upon them, or rather upon the authorities on which they were 
founded, the more I gave them credit. Coming in sight of Wades- 
mill, in Hertfordshire, I sat down disconsolate on the turf, by the 
road-side, and held my horse. Here a thought came into my mind, 
that, if the contents of the essay were true, it was time some person 
should see these calamities to their end. Agitated in this manner, [ 
reached home. This was in the summer of 1785. 

In the course of the autumn of the same year, I experienced 
similar impressions. I walked frequently into the woods, that I 
might think on the subject in solitude, and find relief to my mind 
there. But there the question stil] recurred, * Are these things true?’ 
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Still the answer followed as instantaneously, ‘ They are. ’—Still 
the result accompanied it, ‘ Then eurely some person should inter- 
fere.’ I then began to envy those who had seats in Parliament, and 

who had great riches, and widely extended connexions, which would 
enable them to take up this cause. Finding scarcely any one at that 
time who thought of it, I was turned frequently to. myself. . But 
here many difficulties arose, It struck me, among others, that 2 


1 


young man of only-twenty-four years of age could not have that so- 
) § 


lid judgment, that knowledge of men, manners and things, which 
were requisite to qu: ulify him to undertake a cam of such magnitude 
and importanee.—-And with whom was I to vires ? JI believed also, 


that it looked so n 1uch like one of the feigned hhoeks of Hercules, 
that my understanding would be suspected if I proposed it. On ru- 
minating, however, on the subject, I found one thing at least prac- 
ticable, and that this also was in my power. I could translate my 
Latin dissertation ;—I could enlarge it usefully ;—I could see how 
the public received it, or how far they were likely to favour any se- 
rious measure s, which should have a tendency to produce the aboli- 
tion of the slave-trade. Upon this then I determined; and in the 
middle of the month of November 1785, I began my work. ’ 

In consequence of the obligation in conscience which our au- 
thor felt to publish this essay, he became accidentally acquainted 
with the six Quakers, who, unknown to the public, had ae 
themselves to Sthe same cause. Throu; gh these he was first intro- 
duced to the labours of Mr Granville Sharp » and the controver- 
sial writings of Ramsay. 

Soon after, having received distinct encouragement from Ben- 
net Langton, Dr Baker, Lord and Lady Scars: dale, and Lady and 
Sir Charles Middleton (now Lord Barham), all of whom are in- 
troduced to our acquaintance in the most pleasing manner, and 
with many interesting anecdotes, the author, at the house of the 
Jatter, declared himself ready to devote himself entirely to the 
cause. After serious consideration, and many straggles of rea- 
son and of feeling, he persisted in the resolution; he followed 
it out; and sacrificed to it his youth, his manhood, his health, 
and his worldly p rosperity . The reader wil! henceforward follow 
him with unintermitting interest. ‘The account of his introduc- 
tion to Mr Wilberforce, Mr Pitt, and Mr Fox, could not fail to inter- 
est, in the perusal, even on a less important object. It is ‘Dot, in- 
deed, the least delightful i impression left on our mind by these vo- 
Jumes, that we rise with a faith in the goodness of many of those 
whom we have been accustomed to contempl: ute chiefly as great and 
powerful ; and feel the asperity of party prejudices die away when 
we fiud, that, where the cause of justice, and the liberation of 
the oppressed, call forth their efforts, so many political opponents 
telt no rivalry but that of zealous exertion in the same good cause, 
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Greatly must our author have congratulated himself, that such 
men as Wilberforce, Fox and Pitt, were his countrymen and con- 
temporaries, admired and reverenced by the hation, and in the 
full enjoyment of their natural and acquired powers,—of that ro- 
bust, yet agile and fervid logic, by which they rendered irresist- 

ible the weight and mass of evidence dug up, as it were, and 
beought to light by his indefatigable toils. Independent, too, of 
that genius which they possessed i in common, there was a felicity 
in the nature and separate department of the influence of each of 
the three, which, on such an occasion, we may venture to 

call providential. The example and authority of Mr Fox, which 
could not be powerless even on the minds of his political op- 
ponents, acted with especial strength on that class which had 
distinguished themselves as the less timid friends of freedom and 
general illumination. Now, though this class contained its full 
share of disinterested, enlightened, and patriotic individuals, yet 
it catinot be denied, that their characteristic zeal for constitutional 
liberty had been assumed as a mask by many of lax and uncon- 
stitutional principles. The wishes and supposed designs of 
these men, seen magnified through the mist occasioned by the 
patiic of property, and (what was worse) attributed to thousands 
who held in abhorrence the whole Gallican eode, as far as it was 
contradistinguished from our own, threatened every measure pro- 
posed by Mr Fox with unpopularity, if not active epposition. 

We have too many analogous facts on record to render it pro- 
bable, that this, if, Mr Fox had stood single in the contest, would 
have scared away many truly good and pious persons (especially 
the more religious females in the higher ranks of society), and 
given a dangerous pretext to the adherents and patrons of the 
trade. ‘To ‘this danger, the fervent loyalty and known piety of 
Mr Wilberforce and his patticular friends presented a powerful 
antidote ; while to the manufacturers and merchants, who were 
willing enough to impute their zeal to a fanatical enthusiasm, the 
name of Mr Pitt seemed to hold out a still higher sanction. 

We admit, therefore, that the countenance which Mr Pitt gave 
to the cause of the abolition, was of the utmost consequence to 
its success. It discountenanced the opposition which it did not 
prevent; it confirmed the opinion of many who wete too in- 
dolent not to prefer authority to evidence; and gave a license to 
many to express and to act upon a convietion which they might 
otherwise have been induced to suppress. By his eloquence, and 
by his authority, he gave confidence to the cause of justice, and 
currency to the dictates of reason. When we consider the so- 
Jemnity of his protestations, and the great political interest of 
those whom he disobliged by his exertions, it is painful, and al- 

most 
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most impossible to admit any doubt of his sincerity. Yet, if he 
was sincere, he cértainly was not zealous in the cause; and ne- 
glected so many opportunities of promoting it, that it was not 
without wonder that we found Mr Clarkson’s book inscribed to 
his Memorg, in a dedication in which the name of Mr Wilber- 
force is omitted. That he was not altogether so zealous in the 
cause as his professions would lead us to believe, appears from a 
variety of circumstances. In the first place, from the uniform 
and strenuous opposition of Mr Dundas, who had in this in- 
stance no immediate interest to serve, and was never known to 
differ from his patron on speculative grounds. In the second 
place, from the uniform failure of the cause in Parliament, dur- 
ing his long and strong administration. For the long space of 
twenty years, Mr Pitt could persuade about three fourths of the 
members of Parliament to adopt any scheme of finance, or of ex- 
ternal policy, which he chose to countenance;—but could never 
once prevail with a bare majority to support him against the slave 
traders and consignees of sugar in Bristol and Liverpool. \ Even 
in 1805, he was in a minority upon a decision on that question ;—= 
and yet, no sooner did the late ministry come into power, than 
they contrived some how or other so effectually to remove those 
deep-rooted scruples, that the bill for the instant abolition passed 
almost unanimously ;—there being, if we rightly remember, no 
more than 16 dissentient voices out of a very full attendance in 
the Lower House. ‘The most suspicious thing, however, in all 
Mr Pitt’s conduct, was his proceedings in 1797, and in 1805, 
with regard to the Dutch colonies of Guiana, Demaraty, Ber 
bice, &c. Those possessions fell into our hands in 1797; and 
having been prevented from supplying themselves with negroes 
during the war, were ready to take off a greater number than 
usual. It was in the power of the ministry, without a vote of 
Parliament, to prohibit or restrain the slave trade of those colo-« 
nies, by a mere order in Council. Mr Pitt, however, took no 
such step ; and such was the vast addition that was consequently 
made to the British slave trade, that the annual importation was 
immediately increased from 25,000 to 57,000,—being an addition 
of no less than $2,000. This treméndous traffic went on under 
Mr Pitt’s eye for eight years ; and then, when the extended cul- 
tivation of those new colonies had begun to sink the value of West 
Tndia produce, and of the old plantations, the clamours of the 
sugar-dealers produced that interference which humanity and jus- 
tice had formerly solicited in vain, In August 1805, Mr Pitt an- 
nihilated the whole slave trade of the Durch colonies, by a single 
order in Council. ‘This he did avowedly to. appease the. jealou- 
sies, and allay the clamours of the planters in the ald.islands ; 
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and this he did not do in 1797, or any of the intervening years, 
though he had it all that time in his power, and though he was 
all that time making eloquent professions of the horror and de- 
testation with which he regarded this inhuman traflic. 

The most interesting part of this book, after all, perhaps, is 
the account of the author’s incredible perseverance in procuring 
evidence. And here it is indeed a most observable fact, and 
one which conveys the keenest satire on the cause of his oppon- 
ents, that though, of the few witnesses which toil, danger, and 
the voice of conscience, had with difficulty obtained from distant 
parts of the kingdom, not above a third were heard in evidence ; 
and though, even of these, a great and important part were men 
in humble situations of life ; while, on the other hand, every in- 
dividual of the numerous witnesses in favour of this trafic (and 
these men of the highest rank and fortune,—admirals, governors, 
and wealthy proprietors) were heard, and four fifths of the time 
allotted to the examinations, liberally devoted to them ; yet, such 
was the force of truth, that, with exception of the Members of 
the interested cities, and of one or two individuals closely con- 
nected with the trade, no one of the opponents of the abolition 
ever pretended to doubt the attestations of the humble and de- 
spised few, or to believe the truth of the testimony, however 
they might respect the veracity, of the great and powerful body 
of counter witnesses. ‘The conduct and fate of the individual, 
against whom, in his own presence, our author was reluctantly 
cross-examined, and which is related Vol. II. p. 181. with a de- 
licacy most honourable to Mr Clarkson’s feelings, will furnish an 
awful warning to those who can be bold in defence of evil, and 
shrink away from their own prior testimony in support of truth 
and justice. 

With a deep interest, and the warmest sympathy, we have follow- 
ed our author in his journeys to Bristol, during his hazardous de- 
tection of the horrors of those public houses employed to allure 
unhappy mariners into the pitfall of guilt and perdition; the 
dread which—after he had brought a murderer to trial—his pre- 
sence spread among the whole party concerned in this immemo- 
tial opprobrium of that city, * (Vol. I. from p. 292. to 368.) ; 

and 


* « Directly opposite the Irish coast, there is a seaport town call- 
ed Bristol, the inhabitants of which frequently sail into Ireland, to 
sell, there, people whom they had bought up throughout all England. 
They exposed to sale maidens in a state of pregnancy, with whom 
they made a sort of mock-marriages. There you might see with 
grief, fastened together by ropes, whole rows of wretched beings, of 
both sexes, of elegant forms, and in the very bloom of youth, a 
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and during his yet more toilsome and hazardous adventures at 
Liverpool, in which his life was more than once in imminent 
jeopardy ; and all his ceaseless pursuit of facts and individuals, 
which enabled him, in the year 1788, to arrange and publish that 
great body of evidence comprized in his work of ‘ The Impolicy 
of the Slave Trade,’ to which nothing was, or could indeed be 
added; with one exception, viz. that of the important docu- 
ments procured by the authority, and enforced by the eloquence 
of Mr Pitt, concerning the black population of the colonies, its 
gradual increase, and undoubted capability of supporting itself, 
unaided by fresh importations. ‘This was indeed a most important 
accession ; for although the fact, so established, had been abso- 
lutely demonstrated a priori, from the congeniality of the West 
Indian climate with the African constitutions, and the known pro- 
lificity of the Blacks under very unfavourable circumstances ; yet 
the quarter from which these documents were furnished added 
prodigiously to their strength, and furnished the abolitionists with 
a weapon against which the most unabashed impudence, and the 
blindest prejudice, could present no defensive armour. And in 
fact, after the publication of the ‘ Impolicy,’ and the appearance 
of these documents, the whole ground of argument was in a man- 
ner abandoned, and the agents of the slave-merchants and planters 
recurred wholly to secret intrigues, and the lowest tricks of de- 
lay. Blessed as the final event has been, we cannot, without 
the most painful shame, remember, that, even thus baffled, con- 
futed, and put to silence, they remained dangerously power- 
ful; and that blind and unfeeling avarice ran a race of persever-~ 
ance with humanity and the sense of national honour, in which 
the latter, more than once, appeared to lag behind, and to rest, 
as if desirous of sleeping. 

Then was made apparent the great importanee, and even the 
necessity, of an association, formed on such principles, and com- 
posed of such individua!s, as was the committee for the abolition. 
‘They remained unwearied on the watch-tower. Under their aus- 
pices our author renewed his journeys for witnesses—we might 
almost say, his one, long, and continued journey! We cannot 
deny ourselves the pleasure of quoting the following passage, as a 
singular instance of almost unexampled perseverance. There 

Ae were, 
sight sufficient to excite pity even in barbarians, daily offered for 
sale to the first purchaser. Accursed deed! Infamous disgrace | 
that men, acting in a manner which brutal instinct alone would have 
forbidden, should sell into slavery their relations, nay, even their 
ewn offspring.’ William of Malmsbury, Book ti. ch. 20.—Life of 
St WVolstan, Bishop of Woreester. 
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were, it seems, strong grounds of suspicion concerning the mode 
of procuring the slaves which were brought down from the inte- 
rior on the rivers of Calabar and Bonny. From a variety of cir- 
cumstances, the Committee inferred, that a part, or perhaps the 
greater part, had been kidnapped. How, then, says our author, 
were we to decide this important question ? for it was said, that 
no white man was ever permitted by the natives to go up in their 
canoes. On mentioning accidentally these circumstances to a friend, 
this friend informed him, that he himself had been in company, 
about a year before, with a sailor, a very respectable looking man, 
who had been up these rivers. He had spent half an hour with 
him at an inn, and described his person ; but he knew nothing of 
his name, or of the place of his abode. All he knew was, that 
he was either going, or that he belonged to, some ship of war 
in ordinary; but he could not tell at what port. 

Our author, determining to find out se important a witness, 
procured from Sir C. Middleton, as comptroller of the navy, a 
permission to board all the ships of war in ordinary. Ships of 
war in ordinary are those which are out of commission, and laid 
up in the different rivers and waters in the neighbourhood of the 
King’s dock-yards. For the completion of this interesting tale, 
we shall use our author’s own words. 

* At length I began my journey. I boarded all the ships of war 
lying in ordinary at Deptford, and examined the different persons in 
each.. From Deptford I proceeded to Woolwich, where I did the 
same. ‘Thence I hastened to Chatham, and then, down the Med- 
way, to Sheerness. I had now boarded above a hundred and sixty 
vessels‘of war. I had found out two good and willing evidences a- 
mong them; but I could gain no intelligence of him who was the 
object of my search. 

‘ From Chatham I made the best of my way to Portsmouth-har- 
bour. A very formidable task presented itself here ; but the mas- 
ters’ boats were ready for me, and I continued my pursuit. On 
boarding the Pegase, on the second day, I discovered a very respec- 
table person in the gunner of that ship. His name was George 
Millar. He had been on board the Canterbury slave-ship at the 
dreadful massacre at Calabar. He was the only disinterested evi- 
dence living, of whom I had yet heard. He expressed his willing- 
ness to give his testimony, if his presence should be thought necessa- 
ry.in London. I then continued my pursuit for the remainder of 
the day. On the next day, I resumed and finished it for this quar- 
ter. I had now examined the different persons in more than a hun- 
dred vessels in this harbour; but I had not discovered the person I 
had gone to seek. 

« Matters now began to look rather disheartening, I mean as far 
as my grand- object was concerned. There was but one other port 
ieft, and this was between two and three hundred miles distant. 1 

determined, 
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determined, however, to go to Plymouth. I had already been more 
successful in this tour, with respect to obtaining general evidence, 
than in any other of the same length ; and the probability was, that 
as I should continue to move among the same kind of people, my 
success would be in a similar proportion, according to the number 
visited. These were great encouragements to me to proceed. At 
length I arrived at the place of my last hope. On my first day’s 
expedition I boarded forty vessels, but found no one in these who 
had been on the coast of Africa in the slave trade. One or two had 
been there in King’s ships; but they had never been on shore. 
Things were now drawing near to a close ; and, notwithstanding my 
success, as to general evidence, in this journey, my heart began to 
beat. I was restless and uneasy during the night. The next morn- 
ing, I felt agitated again between the alternate pressure of hope and 
fear ; and in this state I entered my boat. The fifty-seventh vessel 
I boarded was the Melampus frigate. One person belonging to it, 
on examining him in the Captain’s cabin, said he had been two voy- 
ages to Africa ; and I had not long discoursed with him, before I 
found, to my inexpressible joy, that he was the man. I found, too, 
that he unravelled the question in dispute precisely as our inferences 
had determined it He had been two expeditions up the river Cala- 
bar in the canoes of the natives, In the first of these, they came 
within a certain distance of a village: they then concealed themselves 
under the bushes, which hung over the water from the banks. In 
this position they remained during the daylight; but at night 
they went up to it armed, and seized all the inhabitants, who had 
not time to make their escape. They obtained forty-five pérsons in 
this manner. In the second, they were out eight or nine days, when 
they made a similar attempt, and with nearly similar success. They 
seized men, women and children, as they could find them in the 
huts. They then bound their arms, and drove them before them to 
the canoes. ‘The name of the person thus discovered on board the 
Mclampus was Isaac Parker. On inquiring into his character from 
the master of the division, I found it highly respectable. I found 
also afterward that he had sailed with Captain Cook, with great cre- 
dit to himself, round the world. It was’ also remarkable, that my 
brother, on seeing him in London, when he went to deliver his evi- 
dence, recognized him as having served on board the Monarch man 
of war, and as one of the most.exemplary men in that ship. 

‘ I returned now in triumph. I had been out only three weeks, 
and I had found out this extraordinary person, and. five respectable 
witnesses besides. ‘These, added to the three discovered in the last 
journey, and to those provided before, made us more formidable than 
at any former period ; so that the delay of our opponents, which we 
had looked upon as so great an evil, proved in the end truly service- 
able to our cause. ’ 

Willingly, if our space permitted it, and if it were not our 
duty to refer our readers to the work itself, we should follow 
Aa 3 our 
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our author in his journey through France at the commencement 
of the Revolution, and his interviews with Mirabeau, Brissot, 
and others of the then popular demagogues. Of Mirabeau, our 
author has inserted a letter, which is tru/y French. With a much 
lower opinion of Mirabeau’s talents than Mr Clarkson seems to 
entertain, we yet could have wished to have seen more of his 
letters. In reading this part of the work, two reflections force 
themselves upon us—the one honourable to our author, the other 
to our country. When we consider how perfectly unconnected 
Mr Clarkson ‘. preserved himself from all political partialities, 
neither blaming one party, nor extolling another, but devoted, as 
he felt himself, to one great work, and almost deeming an igno- 
rance of whatever might distract him from it to be a duty, we 
were particularly pleased with the courage with which he defends 
the moral character and intentions of Brissot. It was natural, 
almost inevitable, that a man with such-objects and such feelings 
as Mr Clarkson’s, should be strongly prepossessed im favour of 
every one who felt, or appeared to feel, equal zeal im the same 
cause. He may or may not have been deceived in the virtues of 
Brissot ; but, considering his attachment to Mr Pitt and Mr Wil- 
berforce, and his evident personal affection for the latter, it was 
a noble act of fortitude to step forward, and, with no wish to 
decide on the public principles of the man, yet to give his attestation 
for the purity of his motives, and the innocence of his private life. 
The second involves a far more important fact. In Great Bri- 
tain, the chiefs, the eminent characters as to influence at least, 
though not talent, arranged themselves under different banners 
in this contest. A majority of the cabinet, it is believed, were 
hostile to the abolition ; but the nation, throughout city, town, 
and village, was only not unanimous: and though the almost 
weekly explosion of new events, all of them more or less direct- 
ly affecting the interests of Great Britain, drew away their atten- 
tion, or deadened their zeal, for a time, as to this great subject, 
yet it was only necessary to proclaim the same facts anew, and the 
same zeal was rekindled, the same sense of duty felt and expressed 
by all classes. In France, on the contrary, the most eminent cha- 
racters were deeply interested for a little moment in the abolition ; 
but the people throughout France were either ignorant of the hor- 
rors of the trade, or unaffected by them. This is that which con- 
stitutes the true, the fundamental strength of ourempire. Great 
Britain is indeed a /iving body politic: the chain of interests ex- 
tends in unbroken links from the great city to the far extremities 
of the empire ; and thoughts and feelings are conducted by it 
with the rapidity of an electric charge. At the commencement of 
the Revolution, 2 temporary enthusiasm seems indeed to ~“ 
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shed one and the same spirit on the great majority of the French. 
people; but (wanting both the continuous. gradation of ranks 
which exists in our landed property, and that unbroken connexion 
of interests produced by insular situation; our national debt ; 
our established commercial preeminence; and that unbounded 
confidence between man and man, which is the consequence of 
these) the enthusiasm was transient ; and the first victorious sol- 
dier, who dared act the traitor, gave proof to all Europe, that 
France had indeed an immense populace, but not a people; Plebem, 
non populum. ‘The republican legislators had laboured, by a varie- 
ty of evolutions and schemes of arrangement, to give to the peo- 
ple the means of acting on, and influencing, the conduct of their 
governors. But conventional statutes, neither harmonizing with 
old customs, nor arising out of the state and circumstances of the 
country, could weave only a rope of sand: they could not supply 
that true link of interests, which law may protect and encourage, 
but which individuals must have previously created. London is 
the chief city of Great Britain ; Paris a vast cityin France. Lon. 
don is the true eart of the empire. No pulse beats there, which 
is not corresponded to proportionally through the whole circula- 
tion. Paris is a wen; and the existence of such an excrescence 
was not the least powerful cause of the failure of every effort to 
give France a free constitution. 

Though much depressed by his ill success in France, Mr Clark- 
son continued his edt till excess of exertion, joined to repeat- 
ed and bitter disappointments, utterly ruined his health; and, after 
a hard struggle, subdued a constitution naturally strong and vi- 
gorous beyond the lot of men in general, but shattered by anxie~ 
ty and fatigue, and the sad probability, often forced upon his un- 
derstanding, that all might at last have been in vain. 

‘« After this decision,’ says our author, ‘ the question was in 2 
desperate state ; for if the Commons would not renew their own re- 
solution, and the Lords would not abolish the foreign part of the 
slave trade, what hope was there of success? It was obvious, too, 
that, in the former House, Mr Pitt and Mr Dundas voted against 
each other. In the latter, the Lord Chancellor Thurlow opposed 
every motion in favour of the cause. The Committee, therefore, 
were reduced to this-—either they must exert themselves without hope, 
or they must wait till some change should take place in their favour. 
As far as I myself was concerned, all exertion was then over. The 
nervous system was almost shattered to pieces. Both my memory and 
my hearing failed me; sudden dizzinesses seized my head; a confused 
singing in the ears followed me wherever I went. On going to bed, 
the very stairs seemed to dance up and down under me, so that, 
misplacing my foot, I sometimes fell. Talking, too, if it continued 


put for half an hour, exhausted me, so that profuse perspirations 
Aa followed ; 
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followed ; and the same effect was produced even by an active ex- 
ertion of the mind for the like time. These disorders had been brought 
on by degrees, in consequence of the severe labours necessarily at- 
tached to the promotion of the cause. For seven years, I had a cor- 
respondence to maintain with four hundred persons with my own 
hand. I had some book or other annually to write on behalf of the 
cause. In this period, I had travelled more than thirty-five thousand 
miles in search of evidence, and a great part of these journeys in 
the night. All this time my mind had been on the stretch. It had 
been bent, too, to this one subject ; for I had not even leisure to at- 
tend to my own concerns. The various instances of barbarity, which 
had come successively to my knowledge within this period, had vex- 
ed, harassed, and afflicted it. The wound, which ‘these had pro- 
duced, was rendered still deeper by those cruel disappointments be- 
fore related, which arose from the reiterated refusal of persons to 
ive their testimony, after ] had travelled hundreds of miles in quest 
of them. But the severest stroke was that inflicted by the persecu- 
tion, begun and pursued by persons interested in the continuance of 
the trade, of such witnesses as had been examined against them, and 
whom, on account of their dependent situation in life, it was most 
easy to oppress. As I had been the means of bringing these forward 
on these occasions, they naturally came to me, when thus persecut- 
ed, as the author of their miseries and their ruin. From their sup- 
plications and wants it would have been ungenerous and ungrateful 
to have fled.* These different circumstances, by acting together, 
had at length brought me into the situation just mentioned; and i 
was therefore obliged, though very reluctantly, to be borne out o 
the field, where I had placed the great honour and glory of my life.” 
Mr Clarkson, accordingly, retired for some years ; and, by de- 
voting himself to agricultural pursuits, had effected, by slow de- 
grees, the restoration of his health. When a change of ministry 
took place, Mr Fox and Lord Grenville brought, not only their 
own, but all their official interest, to cleanse away this guilt from 
the national character ; and our author and his virtuous coadjutors 
received the final reward of their labours in the legal abolition of 
the trade relatively to the British empire ; which, conspiring with 
the same measure in America and Denmark, suspends at present, 
and 





* It appears, in a note to this passage, highly to the honour of 
the late Mr Whitbread, that as soon as he became acquainted 
with this circumstance, he generously undertook, in order to make 
Mr Clarkson’s mind easy on this subject, to make good all injuries, 
gut of his own purse, which should arise to individuals from such 
persecution. Nobody heard at the time of this noble act of generosity, 
It is proud for England, that her Commoners should be thus able and 
willing to baffle the schemes of oppression; and magnanimous ¢; 
nough, at the same time, to decline the fame they have deserved. 
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and in no short period must extinguish, the existence of this in- 
famy of Christendom aitogether. ‘There were many awful cir- 
cumstances attendant on this final and formal consummation of 
the wishes and efforts of the good and enlightened. Mr Fox, 
who, struggling up against the manifest decay of his mortal life, 
had assumed the place of power chiefly to etfectuate the two grand 
objects of his anxiety, the peace of Europe, and the conclusion 
of the infamous and still more pernicious war against the conti- 
nent of Africa, saw the vessel, after its long tempestuous voyage, 
entering its harbour—and closed his eyes! ‘The anchor was cast 
on the very last day of the ostensible ministry of his friends, and 
fifteen days after a notice of dismissal had been received by them 
from their Sovereign. 

Mr Clarkson has assured us, from private conversations with 
Mr Pitt, that this great minister felt it near to his heart, that his 
country should not only discontinue its permission of guilt so 
enormous, but that, by some well arranged plan of civilizing 
commerce, it should make compensation to the inhabitants of 
Africa for past oppressions. We feel an honest indignation, 
when we hear the difficulties attendant on such a plan ostentati- 
ously heid forth, and always on the supposition that the work 
is to be begun and carried on solely by unaided individuals. 
No! The guilt was national, and authorized by acts of the 
Legislature. Let the compensation then be national also, and 
let the national wish be invested with powers of accomplishing 
it. Never perhaps has there occurred a time in which the com- 
mand of virtue was so imperiously the dictate of prudence. If 
we retain our possessions in North America, these colonies, join- 
ed to commercial intercourse with the interior of Africa by means 
of its. great rivers, would render our trade and manufactures in- 
dependent of the Continent of Europe, and safe from the wars 
in which European policy has so often involved us. The love of 
British conveniencies and comforts will not cease with the cessa- 
tion of the slave trade. If the desire of these conveniences, (a 
circumstance of good omen, inasmuch as the multiplication of 
wants, and consequently of ideas, is the commencement of civi~ 
lization), if this desire of European implements and luxuries was 
so strong, that their petty kings were tempted thereby to kidnap 
their own subjects, burn their own towns, and lay waste their 
own fields, it certainly seems highly irrational to suppose, that 
the same, or greater, inducements would not be an adequate mo- 
tive for employing their tribes, in the first instance perhaps, in 
the mere collection of the products of the country, and doubtless 
within no long period in the cultivation of whatever would cer- 
tainly be accepted as the price of our importations. er 

which 
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which furnishes proofs of the ultimate superiority of moral ac- 
tion over the powers either of climate or the lower parts of our 
nature, does not permit us to doubt, that the progress of such 
a plan will be accelerated beyond the conception of vulgar minds, 
We refer, not without pride, to the late progress made by the 
Quakers in North America, over far more obstinate prejudices, 
in proof how soon liberal motives, substantiated by corresponding 
conduct, would gain the confidence of the African Princes, and 
mduce their tribes to refer to us as counsellors and guides. 

It is surely not to be feared, for the time to come, that in con- 
tempt of uniform experience, we should ever attempt, for the sake 
of commerce, to govern by force of arms, an already peopled coun- 
try. We have heard indeed, the prosperity of America declared by 
Lord Sidmouth, when he was Minister of State, to be an awful 
warning to Great Britain, never hereafter to colonize a new coun- 
try. Merciful Heaven ! that the brethren of our ancestors should 
have founded a mighty empire, indefinite in its increase,—an eme 
pire, which retains and is spreading all that constitytes ‘ Coun- 
try’ in a wise man’s feelings, viz. the same laws, the same cus- 
toms, the same religion, and above all the same language ; that, 
im short, to have been the mother of prosperous empires, is to 
be a warning to Great Britain! And whence this dread? Because, 
forsooth, our eldest born, when of age, had set up for himself ; 
and not only preserving, but, in an almost incalculable proportion, 
increasing the advantages of former reciprocal intercourse, had 
saved us the expense and anxiety of defending, and the embarrass- 
ment of governing a country three thousand miles distant! ‘That 
this separation was at length effected by violence, and the hor- 
rors of a civil war, is to be attributed solely to the ignorance and 
corruption of the many, and the perilous bigotry of afew. But 
Africa is free from the objections even of this ‘ Genus Attonito- 
rum,” both from the climate, and the absence of those tempta~ 
tions, which have been found too powerful in India. 

The Africans are more versatile, more easily modified than per- 
haps any other known race. A few years of strict honesty and 
humane attention to their interests, affections, and prejudices, 
would abolish the memory of the past, or cause it to be remem- 
bered only as a fair contrast. ‘The Legislature of Great Britain 
having once decreed that no territorial conquest shall be made in 
Africa, this law having been made public there, and enforced by 
correspondent conduct on the part of our mercantile agents, there 
would be less difficulty in buying up the tributes hitherto levied 
by the African chieftains on the great rivers, than William Penn 
found in purchasing the more important possession of Pennsyl- 
vania from the American Indians. Permission would in time - 
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gained to raise commercial magazines, so armed and manned, as 
should be found necessary for the security of our countrymen. 
Privileges, both useful and flattering, should be held forth to 
such of the African tribes as would settle round each of these 
forts: still higher honours should be given to the individuals 
among such settlers as should have learnt our language, and ac- 
quired our arts of manufacture or cultivation. Thus, each fort, 
instead of being, as hitherto, a magazine of death and depravity, 
would finally become a centre of civilization, with diverging 
lines, the circumference of which would join or pass through 
similar circles. The intercourse with every part of Africa would 
not only be rendered secure in relation to the natives, but, from 
their friendly dispositions, rendered less dangerous to the health 
of European adventurers, no longer compelled to remain unshel- 
tered, exposed to the vertical sun by day, or the destructive dews 
of the night. How valuable the productions of Africa already 
known are, may be learnt by consulting either Mr Clarkson’s 
work on the Impolicy, or the volumes now before us, (vol. I. 
p- 14, &c.) or the Evidence before the Committee of the House of 
Commons. ‘That these bear but a small proportion, both in num. 
ber or value, to what would be hereafter discovered in conse- 
quence of our being masters of the great rivers, is most proba- 
ble : and we are certain, that if African industry were awakened, 
few indeed are the articles necessary for our manufactures or 
consumption, which might not be raised in Africa, and come te 
us more cheaply, including the first cost and the freightage, 
than from any other part of the world. 

Africa holds out no temptations, either to conquest or indi+ 
vidual rapacity. ‘The timid statesman will have to contemplate 
no independent American republic in its germ: the philosopher 
no future East Indian empire, to render peace short and inse- 
cure, and war more costly and anxious. It cannot be denied 
that the superstitions of the Africans will occasion great difficul- 
ties and embarrassments ; but, by a systematic repression of all 
religious proselytism, except indeed that most effective instru- 
ment of conversion, the christian conduct of our agents; by a 
prudent and affectionate attention to the wishes and comforts 
of the chieftains, and the Mandingo priests; and by sedulous 
endeavours to enlighten them as men ; this obstacle might gra- 
dually be removed,—at all events greatly lessened. Every indivi- 
dual employed in the different forts or settlements, should act 
under the conviction, that knowledge and civilization must, in 
the first instance, form the foundation, not the superstructure, 
of Christianity. 

The African character is strikingly contrasted with that of the 
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North American Indians; and the facility with which the Afri- 
cans are impressed, the rapidity with which they take the colours 
of surrounding objects, oftentimes place them in a degrading 
light, as men, but are most auspicious symptoms of what they 
may hereafter become, as citizens. A crowd of slaves shouting 
in triumph at the proclamation of the reestablishment of slavery, 
{we allude to Villaret’s letter,) or fighting with desperate fury 
against their own countrymen, who had escaped from a common 
tyrant, will not indeed bear a comparison, in moral dignity, with 
the stern, unbending warriors of the interior of North America ; 
and yet present far better data of hope, regarded prospectively, 
and as the materials of a future nation. The American Indians 
are savages: the Africans (to speak classically) barbarians. Of 
the civilization of savages, we know no certain instance, the ac- 
tual origin of Mexico and Peru, the only cases that have any 
claim at all to be adduced, not having been preserved even by 
the rudest tradition. But of the progress from barbarism to ci- 
vilization, through its various stages, the history of every nation 
gives a more or less distinct example, in proportion to our oppor- 
tunity of tracing it backward, 

‘This diftin€tion between the favage and barbarous ftate, which 
is indeed fruitful in confequences, bears upon the prefent quettion 
in one important point, the willingnefs, we mean, with which 
barbarous tribes adopt, as it were at command, the changes in 
jaws or religion, dictated to them by their leaders. Let no alarm- 
ing zeal be betrayed: rather let the initiation into Chriftianity be 
held up as a diftinction,—as a favour to be beftowed; and it need 
not be doubted, that natural curiofity will prompt the chieftains, 
and moft intelligent of the African tribes, to inquire into the par- 
ticulars of a religion profeffed by a race confeiledly fo fuperior to 
them, and that the fenfe of this fuperiority will a& as a power- 
ful motive toward their adoption of it. At all events, a long trial 
has been given to injuflice and cruelty: furely juftice and bene- 
volence may claim, that one experiment fhould be made of their 
influence, and in their favour. 

In the commencement of this review, we ftated our purpofe, 
mot to examine thefe volumes as a mere work of literature. It is 
fufficient for us to fay, in concluding, that the ftyle, in general, is 
perfpicuous, correct, and characterized by a fort of fcriptural 
fimplicity, well fuited both to the author and the fubje@&. Here 
and there indeed, we have met with an incongruous metaphor, 
and occafionally felt a want of cement in the ftyle, from the fhort- 
nefs and independence of the fentences ; but we can with truth 
aver, that the only fault which remained in our memory, after the 
perufal of the two volumes, was the want of a third. Many in- 
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terefting events, fuch as the trial of Somerfet, fhould have been 
given at large; and of the laft part of the fecond volume, the 
narration appeared to us rather hurried. We rife, however, from 
the perufal, with feelings of gratitude and veneration to Mr Clark- 
fon, and with pleafing and favourable impreflions of human nature 
in general. 


Art. VI. Raccolia Cronologico-ragionata di documenti inediti, che 
formano la floria diplomatica della rivoluzione e caduta della Re- 
pubblica di Venezia, corredata di critiche offervazioni. 2 vol. 
4to. p. $12. 

ee 

An accurate Account of the Fall of the Republic of. Venice, and of 
the circumftances attending that event; in which the French fyftem 
of Undermining and Revolutionizing States is expofed; and the true 
Charaéter of Buonaparté faithfully pourtrayed. Tranflated from 
the Italian, by John Hinckley Efq. FS. A. 


We long fince propofed to notice the firft of thefe works ; but, 

as it was ftudioufly fupprefled on the Continent by the 
agents of the French government, the difficulty of obtaining a com- 
plete copy of it repeatedly obliged us to poftpone this intention. 
It contains, as the title imports, a colleCtion of documents relat- 
ing to the revolution and fall of Venice. ‘To thofe who with to 
become minutely acquainted with the circumftances which pre- 
ceded and accompanied that event, this colle€tion cannot fail to 
be interefting. It confifls, indeed, chiefly of orders, inftructions, 
and decrees of the Venetian government, and of defpatches from 
their minifters at foreign courts; and we are perhaps the more in- 
clined to fet a value upon it, in confequence of the impenetrable 
fecrecy in which the affairs of the republic were formerly involv- 
ed. Independently, however, of the gratification which our cu- 
riofity derives from the development of the tranfaétions of this 
mytterious government, it is impoflible that a ftate, whofe politi- 
cal exiftence includes a period of nearly fourteen centuries, and 
whofe annals record many f{plendid and memorable achievements, 
fhould fink into annihilation without producing an intereft corre- 
{ponding to the hiftorical importance of fuch an event. With re- 
ference to the fcenes which have lately been exhibited in the grand 
political drama, the cataftrophe of Venice appears to be hardly a 
fufficiently prominent objet to claim any peculiar attention. But 
when we refle& on the antiquity and origin of thefe ftates, the 
effectual refiftance which they oppofed to the moft formidable 
combinations againft their independence ; the extent of their oe 
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tical influence on the affairs of the Continent; the maritime domi- 
nion which they once exercifed, almoft without controul; and 
their fuccefsful extenfion of commerce, and promotion of the arts, 
we mutt admit, that the fall of this republic is an event calculated 
to produce a very confiderable fenfation. It muft be confefied, 
that the fubverfion of the government would have been viewed 
with more regret, if thofe who adminiftered it had been more dif- 
tinguifhed for firmnefs, wifdom, or patriotifm. But we are appre- 
henfive, that the following outline, which we have extra€ted from 
a careful perufal of the documents before us, will too plainly de- 
monftrate, that the whole body of public fun@tionaries was crimi- 
nally deficient in all the great and virtuous qualities, which, in fuch 
times, were indifpenfably requifite to provide for the fecurity of 
the ftate. 

The new principles to which the French revolution had given 
birth, excited an early alarm in many parts of Italy. The court 
of Turin feems to have been firft ftruck with the danger ; and, to 
guard againft it, conceived the proje& of uniting the different 
powers of Italy into a league for their own defence. ‘This, at 
leaft, was the oftenfible objet of the propofed confederacy. To- 
wards the conclufion of the year 1791, the Sardinian minifter 
communicated this proje& to the Venetian government, with an 
invitation to accede to the general alliance ; but the latter, cling- 
ing with obftinate timidity to the narrow policy of a ftri& neu- 
trality, exprefled a determination not to become a party to the 
league. They appear, however, not to have been infenfible to the 
chance of future danger; for, fhortly afterwards, they recalled 
their maritime force from the Mediterranean. Upon this, the 
Grand Duke of Tufcany made an application to them for the 
protection of Leghorn and the Papal fhores; but they replied, that 
the neutrality which they had adopted, required that their navy 
fhould be employed folely in defence of their own pofleffions in 
the Adriatic. 

Similar overtures were afterwards made to the Venetians from 
Various quarters. ‘The courts of Sardinia and Naples jointly pro- 
pofed an alliance ; and, nearly at the fame time, towards the end 
of 1792, a confederative offer was made to them by the Auftrian 
cabinet. Both of thefe overtures were declined, upon the princi- 
ple of a rigid obfervance of neutrality. It fhould, however, be 
obferved, that thefe propofitions were never communicated to the 
Senate. The Savi, to whom they had been tranfmitted by the 
inguifitors of itate, wihheld them. he fame fate attended al- 
moit every important defpatch, or official communication, which 
came into the hands of the Savi, and which, if fubmitted to the 
Senate, would have fupplied them with that information, pire 
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which, the affairs of the Venetian government could not poflibly 
be properly conducted. But the Savi had ufurped an authori- 
ty far beyond what belonged to them by the conftitution; and 
we fhall foon have occafion to fee, that their untkilful exercife of 
this authority, was one chief caufe of irremediable weaknefs and 
embarrafiment which led to the fubverfion of the government. 

The Venetians at this time probably entertained little doubt of be« 
ing able to maintain their neutrality: and indeed, until the French o- 
verran Piedmont in 1795, the theatre of war was at fuch a diftance 
from their territories, that the experiment was perhaps perfe@lly juf- 
ftifiable. Whether this was the cafe after the appointment of Gene~ 
ral Bonaparte to the chief command of the army of Italy, is quitea 
different queftion ; the folution of which, in this part of the narra- 
tion, we fhall not attempt to anticipate. We hall only obferve, 
that, during the interval, the Venetians, in order more effectually 
to avoid the hazard of war, acknowledged the French repub- 
lic, and its ambaflador, though the Englith minifter remonftrat- 
ed, without effect, againft the reception of the latter. As a 
further teftimony of their defire to maintain a goed underftanding 
with France, a Venetian ambaflador was directed to proceed to 
Paris. He was prefented to the Convention on the 30th of July, 
1795, and was received with diftinGtion, and many aflurances of 
friendfhip and attachment. 

In the mean time, however, a few circumstances had arisen 
which created some jealousy and dissatisfaction in France. The 
Venetians refused to acknowledge M. Noel, a very active and in- 
triguing diplomatist, in the capacity of minister plenipotentiary ; 
they had supplied the Austrians with an inconsiderable quantity 
of provisions; and they had permitted the Count de Provence 
{Louis XVIII.) to fix his residence in Verona. Besides, the 
Senate, upon the suggestion and persuasion of the procurator, 
Francis Pesaro, had decreed that the republic should arm, with a 
view more effectually to protect the state, and to cause their neu- 
tral system to be generally respected ; but intrigue frustrated the 
execution of this salutary decree. France complained, of course, 
of all these acts of alleged partiality; and, in consequence of 
her repeated remonstrances, the Senate reluctantly determined 
to suggest to the Count de Provence the necessity of retiring 
from their territories. The intimation was made with the ut- 
most delicacy; but it excited in the Count an undue degree of 
indignation. He withdrew from Verona in May 1796, the month 
in which Bonaparte first entered the Venetian territories. Not» 
withstanding the Count’s retirement, his former residence at Ve- 
rona was afterwards regularly included in the charges against the 
Venetians. , 
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An armistice having been concluded between France and Sar 
dinia in April 1796, the success of the French armies, and the 
disasters of the Austrians, soon transferred the scene of hostili- 
ties to the neighbourhood of Venice. Conformably to an antient 
and existing treaty with Austria, the Venetians were obliged to 
grant them a passage for troops through that part of their 
territory which separates the dutchy of Mantua from the other 
possessions of the House of Austria. The misfortunes of the 
campaign had compelled the Austrians to occupy for a short time 
the Venetian fortress of Peschiera. It was thought expedient to 
explain this circumstance to General Bonaparte, and for this pur- 

se a deputy was sent to him at Vallegio. No explanation, 
lomtoen would be received. ‘There were two reasons, the Gene- 
ral said, which justified France in her resolution to treat Venice 
as a hostile state :—they had granted an asylum to the Count de 
Provence, the implacable enemy of the French republic; and 
they had allowed the Austrians to occupy Peschiera: and, in re- 
venge for these offences, he threatened, in revenge, to burn Verona 
and the capital. Foscarini, the Proveditor of ‘Terra Firma, made 
a second attempt to mollify him ; but the General repeated his 
former complaints, and charged the Venetian government with 
violating their neutrality, and favouring the enemies of the French 
republic. He had orders from the Directory, on this account, to 
burn Verona; and Massena, he said, was then on his march to 
execute these orders. In a few days, too, he expected to receive 
from Paris instructions to declare war in form against Venice. 
All Foscarini’s expostulations could only obtain from him an as- 
surance that Verona should not be burnt, provided the French 
troops should be allowed to take possession of the town without 
meeting with the least resistance. On the Ist June, accord- 
ingly, they entered Verona, and immediately adopted every mea- 
sure for securing the permanent possession. The Senate, alarm- 
ed at the contents of Foscarini’s despatch, ordered an immediate 
equipment of their maritime forces, and an enrolment of troops. 
They also sent two deputies to Bonaparte on a conciliatory mis- 
sion. The General now thought proper to change his tone. He 
hoped for a favourable change in their affairs; demanded supplies, 
and dismissed them courteously, with instructions to express to 
their government his desire to contribute his offices for the pre- 
servation of a good understanding between the two republics. 

The French having thus obtained possession of Verona, immedi- 
ately proceeded to treat the greater part of Venetian Terra Firma as 
a conquered country. The most oppressive requisitions were levi- 
ed on the inhabitants, and their vineyards and olive plantations wan- 
tonly destroyed. The pusillanimity with which these provinces had 
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been abandoned produced very great discontent; but the people 
still continued steadily loyal and faithful to their government, 
The contiguity of Bergamo, however, to the Milanese, which had 
already been revolutionized, could scarcely fail of producing @ 
change in the political sentiments of the inhabitants. The progress 
of disaffection, however, was for a long time extremely slow ; 
and the proceedings of the French, beirig daily marked with the 
greatest violence and injustice, at last awakened the loyalty and 
patriotism of the Bergamascs, who, to the number of ten thou- 
sand, offered their services to the Senate, and required no reward 
but the gratification of seeing their offer accepted. It was, in- 
deed, accepted by the Senate ; but afterwards rendered unavailing 
by the intrigues of the Savi. 

The progress of the French armies at length excited so much 
alarm; that it was deemed expedient to take immediate measures 
for the defence of the capital. Great exertions were thereforé 
made for the equipment of the navy, and the organization of the 
military force: To supply financial diffitulties, a heavy tax was 
imposed ; and extensive assistance was received in the shape of 
spontaneous contributions: In money alone they considerably 
exceeded 1,000,000 ducats. Every thing, in fact, appeared: to 
demonstrate a determination to defend the capital. But, not 
withstanding these preparations, the government persisted in its 
fatal system of neutrality; or made war against France only by 
remonsttances and deputations. 

In the course of the year 1796, while the affairs of the repubs 
lic were daily becoming more critical, several proposals of alli- 
ance were made to the government by the belligerents, and by a 
neutral power. With a view to increase the enemies of the House 
of Austria, Bonaparte projected an alliance with the Porte and 
Venice, and even promised the latter an augmentation of terri- 
tory. In the month of December, the French being obliged to 
withdraw from Verona a part of their military fotce, in order te 
prevent the Austrians from attempting the relief of Mantua, Ge- 
neral Alvinzi, with a view to open the road to this fortress, re- 
quested of the Venetian government permission to dislodge the 
French who had been left in Verona. ‘This proposition, of course, 
amounted to an offer of alliance, since it would have identified 
the cause of Venice and Austria, and, if acteded to, must have 
united these powers in hostility against France. From a saspi¢ 
cion that Austria might, in the event of peace, be aggrandized 
by the territorial annexation of the Venetian States, Prussia, in 
December 1796, made overtures for an alhiance with the Vene+ 
tian republic.- Surrounded by innumerable political dangers, and 
totally icapable of averting them by its own energies, this infa- 
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tuated government still obstinately persevered in its scheme of neu- 
trality. All these overtures, therefore, were successively reject- 
ed; and the amicable professions of the French, though in every 
instance at variance with their proceedings, was still credited by 
the weak, and cherished by the insidious, members of the Vene- 
tian councils. In the very midst of these professions of amity, 
a detachment from the French army took possession of Legnago, 
and thence openly impéded the navigation of the Adige, detain- 
ing the vessels proceeding to Verona, and thus increasing the 
scarcity which prevailed not only in the Veronese, but in the 
provirices beyond the Mincio. ‘The Senate remonstrated, as'usu- 
al, in polished and dignified sentences ; and were referred by the 
French resident to General Bonaparte, and by Bonaparte to the 
Directory,—who referred them back to the ambassador. 

The raising of the siege of Mantua gave them a temporary 
hope of deliverance, and might have shown them the policy of 
siding with the Austians 3 but this triumph was, unfortunately, 
of short duration. Mantua fell in February 1797; and the French 
armies then found themselves at liberty to pursue the retreating 
Austrians, and finally to accomplish their design of taking entire 
possession of the Venetian territories. Previous to this import- 
ant event, indeed, and under pretext of saving them from being 
occupied by the enemy, they had seized on the town and ci- 
tadel of Bergamo, and proceeded shortly after to take possession 
by force of most of the towns of the Venetian Terra Firma ; 
while their leader still continued to hold the language of peace 
and amity, and, with many protestations, to assure the deluded 
Venetians, that, on the return of peace, their states should con- 
stitute a barrier against Austrian treachery; and that the towns 
in the hands of the French should be restored, and the expenses 
incurred gradually liquidated. 

Having got possession of most of the territory by these ma- 
noeuvres, the French next proceeded to stir up the inhabitants to 
declare against the old government, and to claim the protection 
of France in erecting themselves into independent municipalities. 
This happened at Bergamo, Bolsena, Cremo, and other places ; 
and a club was openly formed for the purpose of revolutionizing 
the whole Venetian States. "When the Senate remonstrated, Bo- 
naparte told them that they might reclaim their revolted subjects 
in the best way they could ; but that it was necessary that they 
should accommodate him with a monthly loan of one million of 
francs for six months; accompanying this intimation with such 
suitable menaces as might ensure compliance. It appeared, in- 
deed, throughout the conferences, that Bonaparte considered the 
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Venetian States as entirely at his disposal. The object of his go- 
vernment was evidently to procure an equivalent for the Low 
Countries ; and, in fact, about this time a despatch was received 
from the Venetian minister in Paris, which stated, that the war 
in Italy was continued in order to provide indemnities for the 
Emperor of Germany, who would then be induced to cede Bel- 
gium to the French ; and that, for the accomplishment of this 
purpose, the French pursued the twofold plan of revolutionizing 
and conquering the Venetian provinces. 

While their territories were thus mouldering away, the go- 
vernment was laudably occupied in providing a fund for the pay- 
ment of one million of francs monthly ; annexing to these enor- 
mous supplies the vain and hopeless condition, that requisitions 
and revolutionary proceedings on the part of the French should 
be entirely suppressed. Something very different, however, was 
in the contemplation of their leader; and to give a colour to 
his outrageous proceedings, Bonaparte took advantage of a pro- 
clamation, falsely attributed to the Venetian government, which 
authorized the people to take up arms against the insurgents and 
the French. Upon this, he immediately demanded that the whole 
Venetian Terra Firma should be disarmed ; and, from his head- 
quarters at Judemberg, despatched to Venice his adjutant Junot, 
charged with letters to the Doge and the French minister. The 
menacing letter to the Doge, Junot delivered to him personally in 
council, and, consequently, under circumstances that added in- 
sult to an infraction of the laws of the republic. The letter to 
Lallemont, the French minister, contained a series of unfounded 
charges against the government, and a categorical demand of re- 
paration. To these letters conciliatory answers were returned ; 
the government justified their measures, but weakly engaged to ° 
comply with most of Bonaparte’s demands. 

In April 1797, a part of the populace of Verona was stimulated 
to rise against the government; and, after a sanguinary contes¢ 
of many days, were enabled to subvert its establishment, by the 
open cooperation of a considerable French force. At this very 
critical moment, when force and treachery were ready to seize 
their victim, a very important despatch was received by the In- 
quisiters of State from the Venetian ambassador at Vienna. It 
related to an overture for cooperation with Austria. By some 
unaccountable fatality, the Inquisitors neglected to communicate 
this despatch, either to the Savi, or the Senate. Whether or not 
the acceptance of this overture could have snatched the Vene- 
tians from destruction, is a problem of difficult solution; buc 
certainly a happier result might reasonably have been expected 
frem it, than eas an overture of a very different description, 
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which was shortly afterwards received from a member of the 
Executive Directory, through the channel of the Venetian minis- 
ter at Paris. We shall at present only observe, that one of the 
members of the Directory proposed, upon the condition of re- 
ceiving a valuable consideration (a bribe), to secure to the Vene- 
tians the integrity of the republic. We shall take another occa- 
sion to advert to this singular proposition. 

We are:now arrived at the last scene of this ancient republic, 
As we have already stated, perhaps too minutely, some of the 
transactions which paved the way for the catastrophe, we shall 
present our readers with only a concise outline of the events 
which immediately preceded its subversion. 

In spring 1797, the Venetian islands and Lagunes were put in 
a respectable state of defence. An attempt was at this time made, 
by a small French ship of war, to force through, contrary to the 
laws of the republic, a passage into the Lagunes. Repeated, but 
unavailing intimations, were made to the commander, that if he 
persisted in the attempt, his ship would be fired upon by the Ve- 
netians. Notwithstanding this caution, he obstinately persisted. 
His vessel was immediately exposed to a tremendous fire, and de- 
stroyed. ‘To explain this occurrence,—to justify the proceedings 
of the Senate,—to discover, if possible, whether any part of their 
territory had been sacrificed to the Emperor of Austria by the 
treaty recently concluded at Leoben,—and to maintain a friendly 
understanding with the French republic, two deputies were sent 
to Bonaparte. ‘The conference, however, proved in every respect 
unsatisfactory; and the deputies entirely failed in every one of 
the objects of their mission. 

In the mean time, the French armies drew close round the ca- 
pital. On the 27th April they published a proclamation, inviting 
the town and province of Vicenza to shake off the authority of 
their old: government; and, on the following day, a similar pro- 
clamation appeared in Padua. In both towns, provisional muni- 
cipalities were formed ; and in Padua, almost all the nobles sign- 
ed an approval of the change. ‘The safety of Venice became 
every hour more precarious. ‘The sittings of the Senate were sus- 
pended ; and its authority superseded, by a conferenza, which was 
held in the private chamber of the Doge. ‘The conferenza as- 
sembled on the 30th of April 1797, and was proceeding to con- 
sider in what manner a communication should be made to the 
Great Council on the actual state of the republic, when they re- 
ceived intelligence that the French were making preparations, 
along the shores of the Lagunes, for an attack upon the capital. 
Consternation seized the Council; and several members proposed 
immediately to treat with Bonaparte for the surrender of Venice. 
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At length, they determined that a proposition should be made to 
the Great Council to send two deputies to, Bonaparte, in order to 
treat with him for a modification in the form of the Venetian go- 
vernment. The Great Council assembled on the Ist of May, 
and the proposition of the conferenza was carried almost un- 
animously. 

On the 1ft of May, Bonaparte, at laft, iffued a formal declara- 
tion of war againft Venice. It confifted of fifteen charges, for 
any one of which it would be difficult to difcover any real found- 
ation. The deputies defpatched to him were very unfavourably 
received. He declared that he would liften to no negotiations, 
until the affaflination of his foldiers had been avenged, by the 
death of the three Inquifitors of State, and the commander of the vef- 
fel that had fired upon and funk the French fhip of war. If this 
demand was not complied with, Venice, he declared, fhould be 
in his power within fifteen days; and the nobili fhould efcape 
death only to wander on the earth, like the noblefle of France. 
The only point in which the deputies fucceeded, was in obtaining 
an armilftice of five days, which was afterwards prolonged, but 
only to prepare for the bloodlefs but humiliating reception of the 
French armies into the capital of the republic. On the 4th of 
May, the Doge was guilty of the criminal weaknefs of propofing 
to the Great Council a compliance with Bonaparte’s preliminary 
demands ; and the Great Council was guilty of a {till bafer crimi» 
nality, in voting, almoft unanimoufly, for the arreftation and trial 
of the three Inguifitors of State, and the commander of the gal- 
liot. 

The conferenza held various meetings, in one of which the 
Doge offered to renounce the ducal dignity, and to depofit the 
reins of government in the hands of thofe who had been instru- 
mental in promoting a revolution. It was alfo determined, that 
the 11,000 Sclavonians, who had been originally brought to Vee 
nice for its defence, fhould be fent away; and that, in order to 
prepare for the rece, tion of the French, the capital and the La- 
gunes fhould be difarmed. Meanwhile, new fears were diffufed 
among the members of the conferenza. It was reported, that 
unlefs a change in the government were immediately effected, 
16,000 confpirators {who in reality did not exift) would proceed 
to the maffucre of all the patricians; and Villetard, the French 
minifter, took upon him to propofe, as neceflary preparations for 
the eftablifhment of the new government, that the tree of liberty 
fhould be planted in Venice ; that the arms of the republic fhould 
be publicly burnt ; and that this event fhould be celebrated by the 
performance of Te Deum in the church of St Mark. 

On the 10th and 12th May, the agents of the revolutionary 
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faGtion, after conferring with the French minifter, communicated 
two lettcrs to the Doge. The firft was infidioufly defigned to a. ~ 
larm him with every fort of apprehenfion. They infifted on the 
exiftence of an internal confpiracy, and on the infidelity of the 
Sclavonians 3; and {tated it to be the opinion of Villetard, that the 
confequences of an internal explofion could be prevented only b 
anticipating the defigns of Bonaparte, in the immediate eftablith- 
ment of a reprefentative government. In. the fecond, they com- 
municated an extraét of a letter, which they pretended the French 
minifter had juft received from a perfon in the confidence of Bo- 
naparte, who ftated it to be the determination of the latter, that 
a reprefentative government fhould be immediately eftablifhed on 
the ruins of the old ariftocracy. The Doge repaired to the Great 
Council, laid before them thefe letters, and propofed to them an 
abdication of their functions. The queftion of abdication was 
catried with a fhameful unanimity; and the diffolution of this fove- 
reign body immediately fucceeded. For the prefervation of inter- 
nal tranquillity, however, the chief members of the government 
continued provifionally in office. 

On the 16th of May 1797, the revolution was completed. The 
French armies entered the capital, They exacted oppreffive con- 
tributions ; they pillaged the library, the arfenal, and the church 
and palace of St Mark; and finally, in lefs than four months, 
this regenerated republic, nc@with{tanding its clofe alliance with 
France, was transferred, under the treaty of Campo Formio, to 
the Houfe of Auftria; to deliver it from which, Bonaparte de- 
clared, in the proclamation which he iflued in May 1796, when 
he firft entered on the Venetian territory, was the chief obje@ of 
his operations, 

Such was the inglorious end of a republic, whofe exiftence had 
been preferved for thirteen centuries and a half. All the energy 
and wifdom which had laid the foundation of its power, and ex~ 
tended and confolidated its dominion, had long vanifhed from its 
councils; and when it ultimately perifhed, it may be doubted 
—— an impartial fpectator would feel more deteftation for the 
perfidy of its deftroyers, or contempt for its weaknefs and felf- 
defertion. Had it not been overthrown by the French, it would 
probably have f{peedily diffolved in the maturity of its own cor- 
ruptions. All feelings of patriotifm had long been extinét in the 
higher claffes ; and the only individuals who manifefted any at- 
tachment to the antient government, was found among that popu- 
Jace, over which its {way was apparently fo fevere. This extraor- 
dinary ftate of things may, perhaps, be partly explained, by a 
fhort inquiry into the ftate of the government as it exiited recently 
before its fubverfion, : 
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It feems to be generally admitted, that, for a confiderabie time, 
a narrow and tyrannical oligarchy had been gradually ufurping the 
whole funétions of the fovereign. The Savi, the Council of 'Ten, 
and the Inquifitors of State, had encroached fo much on the au- 
thority of the Doge, that he had long ceafed to be effectively the 
chief magiftrate of the State. Rex in purpurd, Senator in curia, 
tn urbe captivus, extra urbem privatus—had become the true defi- 
nition of this potentate. The Great Council had the power of 
electing to the moft important offices of government; but the po- 
verty of the greater part of the patricians, reduced them to a 
ftate of dependence on a few opulent nobles, and forced them to 
confer on their wealthy patrons the chief employments of the 
State. The fame oligarchy direéted, in a great degree, the pro- 
ceedings of the Senate, and withheld, as we have feen, in the 
moft important inftances, the communication of thofe defpatches, 
upon which, by the conftitution of the republic, it was their 
right to decide. The exertions of this body were ftill further 
reftrained by a fyftem of avowed intimidation, which rendered 
it dangerous to Senators, efpecially to thofe deftitute of fortune, 
to difclofe abufes, queftion the policy of meafures, or propofe 
the adoption of others. Such a ftep infallibly expofed them to 
the rik of a vifitation of en power. By thefe, and by 
other means, the College of Savi, or Privy Council, as it may 
be termed, had acquired fo much power, that the office had 
almoft become hereditary in a few families. Though they exer- 
cifed, in moft cafes, their authority in rotation, they acted upon 
a concerted fyftem of ufurpation. Scarcely lefs arbitrary and ille- 
gal were the civil and judicial proceedings of the Council of Ten ; 
and thofe of the Inquifitors of State have been charged with cru- 
elty, tyranny, and oppreflion, in many cafes, while, in others, a 
corrupt relaxation of the Jaws liberated the guilty, and deprived 
juftice of her demanded victims. 

In the provinces, the fame vices exifted which prevailed in the 
capital. The public functionaries praQtifed extortion without fear 
of punifhment. ‘The rich, trufting to the venality of the judicial 
tribunals, violated the laws with impunity. In feveral provifices, 
the vineyards and agriculture were neglected, and the peafants re- 
duced to mifery and ruin. The pradtice of granting, for money, 
the privilege of wearing arms, led to an incredible number of ho- 
micides and affaffinations. With all thefe fymptoms of decay and 
meurable corruption, concurred the diforder and failure of the fi- 
nances. After feventy years of peace, the revenue proved unequal 
to the expenditure. ‘The regular army was both inconfiderable in 
number, and inefficient from being held in flight eftimation. In- 
ceed, fo little encouragement was given to military talents, that 
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many of the beft and moft enterprizing officers were driven, like 
the Catholics of Ireland, to feek employment and diftinétion in 
foreign fervice: and, in the very important point of liberty of 
{peech and of the prefs, the Venetians had always been more 
hardly dealt with than any other European people. That there 
fhould have been no very great exertion made for the fupport of 


»fuch a government, may eafily be conceived ; but it feems diffi- 


cult to explain, how the lower orders fhould have made fome ef- 
forts for-its prefervation, even after it was deferted by their rulers, 
Perhaps the oligarchy, by diminifhing the number of their tyrants, 
had made their yoke more tolerable;—or perhaps their tumultuous 
movements* arofe only from a certain blind feeling of nationality, 
and an in{ftinétive attachment to objeéts which they had long been 
accuftomed to reverence, 

The editor of the Raccolta, though a decided advocate of the 
old fyftem of government, yet admits the exiftence of many fund- 
amental abufes, which menaced the ftate with fubverfion. 

‘ E’ fuor di dubbio,’ he oberves, * che dovea questa Repubblica 
Ja lunga e felice sua durazione alla mirabile organizzazione del suo 
Governo, riguardato con sorpresa dall’ Estere Nazioni. Non prio 
tuttavia dissimularsi, che molti sconcerti, e gravissimi disordini non 
si pOssero in esso introdotti mercé la caducita delle umane istitutioni. 
Noi accenneremo quelli soltanto, che influivano nel regime suo poli- 
tico, e che furano senza contrasto una delle prossime cagioni delle 
sue sventure, e della’sua caduta. All’ esterna decadenza, di cui si 
é finora parlato, ben tosto la lunga pace, ed il continuo ozio accop- 
piarono gravi disordini, i quali indebolivano le pubbliche deliberazi- 
oni. In fatti un certo Egoismo, sempre fatale alle Repubbliche, un 
riflessibile raffredamento di quel zelo patrio, che tanto distinse gli 
Aristocratici de passati secoli, una falsa clemenza nei Triburali, onde 
rimanevano i delitti senza il castigo dalle Leggi prescritto, una certa 
facilita di propalare i Secreti del Senato, sorpassata con indolenza 
dagl’ Inquisitori di Stato, un serpeggiante stravizzo, una non cu- 
ranza delle cose sacre e religiose, un immoderato spirito di passa- 
tempi, una scandalosa impudenza nelle donne, un libertinaggio por- 
tato per cosi dire in trionfo negli nomini, erano fra gli altri i disor. 
diniythe dominavano in una parte de’ Patrizi, e.de’ Cittadini d’ogni 
ceto e condizione, si in Venezia, che nello Stato. Ne fanno fede gl’ 
interni sconvolgimenti degli anni 1762, e 1780, e la Log ia de Li- 
beri Muyratori scoperta nel 1785, in cui alcuni rispettabili soggetti 
avevano ingresso. Queste furono la cagioni estrinseche, che dispone- 
yano l’edifizioad un imminente pericolo dicrollare.’ Vol. I. p.16, 

- After pointing out thefe fymptoms of national decline, he ex- 
hibits a concife ftatement of fome of the leading political errors 
and jaternal abufes which led to the diffolution of the government. 
This ftatement is by no means exaggerated ; its truth, on the 
ai contrary, 
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contrary, is but too fully eftablifhed by the documents before us. 
We cannot, however, entirely agree with the editor. in the obfer- 
wation with which he concludes his preliminary difcourfe. He ap- 
pears to be ftrongly impreffed with an opinion, ‘ che l’efiftenza 
della Repubblica di Vinezia, all’ epocha della rivoluzione e cadu- 
ta della Monarchia Francefe, non era precaria, ma tale, che con 
le fole attuali fue forze, fA mens non leva fuiffet, era in grado di 
foftenere ad efempio de’ maggiori una Neutralita armata, la quale 
era peraventura Punica che falvarla poteva, non oftante la deca- 
denza polatica e morale, di cui fi é ragionato.’ Such an experi- 
ment might perhaps have been tried; but its ultimate efficacy 
may well be doubted; and, even now, when we have been im- 
ftructed by the event, it feems to us abundantly manifeft, that 
no fyftem of neutrality, whether armed or unarmed, could have 
fecured the independence, or even the exiftence of Venice, and 
that thefe great objects could not poffibly have been accomplifhed, 
but by the adoption of a fyftem of alliance. We do not venture 
to affert that even fuch a meafure would have faved her; but, 
that it afforded the only chance of falvation, we think can hardly 
be made a queftion. 

That an unarmed neutrality was no way calculated to enfure 
re{pect from the French, and avert their defigns of, invafion, was 
futhciently apparent from the moment Bonaparte entered the Ve- 
netian territory, and iffued that insidious proclamation, in which 
the deliverance of Venice from the iron yoke of Auftria was the 
profeffed object of his views. It is equally clear, that an armed 
neutrality would have been little lefs effectual, at leaft in the way 
in which the armament would have been conducted. If, indeed, 
the military force had been duly organized,—if the regulars and 
the militia had been confiderably augmented in numerical force, 
which the fpirit and patriotifm of the lower Venetians could have 
rendered eafy,—if the fortrefles had been adequately garrifoned, 
the capital put into a ftrong pofture of defence, and the extenfive 
maritime ftrength of the republic placed in readinefs for aétion,— 
fome chance would have been prefented of compelling the Brench 
to refpe&t the independence of Venice; efpecially if it had been 
declared, that the leaft aggreffion on their part would have imme- 
diately produced an alliance offenfive and defenfive with Auftria. 
Ic muit be acknowledged, however, that it is {till problematical whe- 
ther fuch a junction, or, indeed, any cooperation whatever, could 
have effectually reprefled the energies to which the principles, and 
the abufe of the principles, of the French revolution had given ex- 
iftence. But, if there was a remote chance of faving Vehice, it 
could be found only in the adoption of a commanding pofition from 
the beginning, and the formation of a cordial alliance with — 
the 
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the moment it became evident that her neutrality would be ex- 
pofed to violation. That moment was certainly come when the 
French overrun the north of Italy in fummer 1795 ; and yet the 
overtures of Auftria were obftinately reje€ted, though repeated in 
all manner of forms, and renewed even when the enemy was at 
their gates, and within two months of their final deftruGion. 
‘That they could have preferved their independence by any courfe 
of conduét is indeed very doubtful ; but, by the courfe they adopt- 
ed, they obvioufly threw it away. To have done any thing but 
what they did, would have been excufeable; and the alliance of 
Pruflia, or even of France herfelf, as it was offered in 1796, held 
out a chance of falvation, and would, at any rate, have faved the 
laft feene of the republic from that general contempt and oppro- 
brium with which fhe covered herfelf by her pufillanimity and 
folly. Upon the whole, when we review the caufes which re- 
motely prepared her deftruction, as well as the circumftances 
which immediately led to it, we cannot help feeling that the de- 
ferved the fate which befel her. Her race of glory was run, and 
her race of fhame. ‘There was nothing about her to command 
refpect, or to win affeCtion ; and though the violence and perfidy 
which were the inftruments of her deftru€tion are the juft ob- 
je@&s of our abhorrence, thefe fentiments are not in any degree 
enhanced in this inftance by compaffion for their vidtim. 

The title of the fecond work prefixed to this article, appears 
to be pretty well fupported by the contents of the performance. 
As far as we can judge, from comparing the ftatements it con- 
tains with the fubitance of the official documents, the faéts are 
given with fairnefs and accuracy ; and the tone and temper of the 
editor and of the author are very nearly of the fame complexion. 
The fame reprobation of the Venetian government, the fame at- 
tachment to the ancient order of things in Venice, characterize 
both produ@tions. But they differ fufhciently to authorize a ‘con- 
jeCture, that they do not proceed from the fame pen. The Englith 
author is fatisfied with the introduction of explanatory notes, and a 
few ogcafional refletions, while the original is devoted almoft as 
much to political reflections, as to hiftorical narrative. Many of 
the faults in the original work, Mr Hinckley has carefully trans- 
fufed into the tranflation. ‘The pompous inflated periods of the 
Italian aflume a correfponding Engliih garb, though the liberty of 
fimplification might have been reforted to without injury, either 
to the fenfe or the ftyle of the tranflation. Several words, indeed, 
are not tranflated at all, but prefented in their original form ; 
fuch as, * the fautors of revolutions’—* the pouveir exécutif.’ 
Indeed, if the tranflation had been lefs literal, it might have gain- 
ed confiderably in fpirit and fimplicity; and any deficiency in 
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mere literal fidelity, might have been well fupplied by the ad- 
vantage of additional eafe and elegance of ftyle. Notwithftand- 
ing thefe defe€ts, however, the perufal of this little performance 
will excite a confiderable degree of intereft. 

We have already extended this article fo far, that we have only 
room to infert an extract from the work before us, to explain the 
nature of an overture which we have already alluded to in pafling, 
and which affords unqueftionable proof of the bafenefs and vena- 
lity of a member of the French Executive Dire€tory. It is to bé 
recolle€ted, that the overture was made to Querini, the Venetian 
ambaflador in Paris, and tranfmitted by him to his government. 
Thefe magnanimous neutrals were pleafed to approve of the pro- 
pofition, and folemnly gave it in charge to their ambaffador, to 
fave the republic,—by the offer of a fordid bribe to the Dire&tor 
Barras. The following paflage concifely ftates this difgraceful 
tranfaction, which is explained at confiderable length in the Rac- 
colta, &e« 

* An intriguer came one day to the ambaflador Querini, and com- 
municated, that two of the Direétors oppofed the revolution of Venice ; 
that two others fupported it ; that Barras was as yet undecided ; and 
that, if a liberal reward were given to him, the balance would be turned 
in favour of the integrity of the republic. Querini replied, that, when- 
ever the revolted provinces fhould be reftored to the Venetian govern- 
ment, they would agree to make the required facrifice. The agent de- 
parted, and foon after brought the ambaffador an anfwer, that a confi- 
derable prefent being firft given, the requifite inftru€tions would be fent 
to Bonaparte. A thoufand fhameful quibbles fucceeded this fpecies of 
arrangement, till, after various fhifts and changes, Barras fent an au- 
thentic declaration under the feal of the Direétory, affuring Querini, 
that inftruétions had been fent to Bonaparte in conformity to all he had 
requefted. In confideration of this favour, it was expected he fhould 
give notes for 700,000 livres tournois, payable in thirty days. To this 
he confented, and the Venetian government afterwards approved it. 
The contraét, however, was never performed; but, on the contrary, 
an order of the Executive Dire€tory compelled the ambaffador fuddenly 
to depart from France. He returned home; and, after the fall of the 
republic, thefe notes were prefented to him for payment out of his pri- 
vate fortune. This he refufed, the conditions not having been fulfilled 
on which they were given. The bufinefs was fuppofed to have been 
dropped, when, on the 3d of December 17975 he was fuddenly arreft- 
ed, and, by command of the Direétory, fent to the caftle of Milan; 
from whence, toward the end of March, he was ordered to prepare for 
a journey to Paris; but, fortunately, on the 30th of that month, he 
contrived to efcape, and thus evaded the unjuft demand.’ p. 125. 

Before clofing this article, we ought to obferve, that the value of 
the Raccolta chronologico-ragionata, is not to be eftimated merely 
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by the authentic information it contains relative to the occurrences 
which produced the fubverfion of the Venetian republic; for it 
alfo comprizes a large body of very curious and important intelli- 
gence, on many of the leading events of the French revolution. 
The defpatches of the Venetian ambaffadors, who refided in Paris 
during the moft eventful periods of that revolution, may be re- 
garded as documents of much intrinfic hiftorical value. Thofe, 
too, of the Venetian refidents at the other European courts, 
which are alfo included in this colleétion, will be found by no 
means uninterefting to the diligent inquirer into hiftorical truth. 
To the attention of the profeffed hiftorian, it is unneceflary to re~ 
commend thefe ftate papers. Their authenticity, we believe, is 
undifputed: and they relate to a period, many of the tranfac~ 
tions of which are ftill involved in great obfcurity. 





Art. VIE. The Bakerian Lecture on some new Phenomena of Chea 
mical Changes produced by Electricity, particularly the Decomposi- 
tion of the Fixed Alkalis, and the Exhibition of new Substances 
which constitute their Bases, and on the general nature of Alkaline 
Bodies. By Humphry Davy, Esq. Sec. R.S. M. R.1. A. (from 
Phil. Trans. Part I. for 1808.) 


[* a former article, (Number XXIII), we laid before our readers 
an account of the very interesting course of experiments 
which Mr Davy had made upon the mutual actions of galvanic 
electricity and chemical bodies ; and we hinted, that it was ge- 
nerally understood, that in pursuing the same train of investi- 
gation, this ingenious and indefatigable inquirer had made some 
of the most wonderful and important discoveries which modern 
times have to boast of. It now gives us infinite satisfaction to 
fulfil the promise which we then made, of recurring to the sub- 
ject as soon as possible, and contiauing our history of this excel- 
Jent chemist’s proceedings, He has detailed them very minutely 
in the paper now before us, which we consider as the most valu- 
able in the Philosophical Transactions, since the time when Sir Isaac 
Newton inserted, in that celebrated collection, the first account of 
his optical discoveries. We certainly do by no means intend to 
compare the two works for their general importance, and much 
less for their merits. Newton created his tools, as well as the 
system which he reared by their aid. Chance had nothing to do 
with his labours. He did not merely try things to see what would 
follow ; he was carried on by the most subtle ingenuity, and a 
sagacity never bestowed on any other man, through a chain of 
reaconing 
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reasoning and observation, which, had he stopt at any point, no 
man, whatever his industry might have been, could have conti- 
nued one step further. Mr Davy owes much to his indefatigable 
industry, and his knowledge of the subject; but he owes a great 
deal more to the powerful instrument which former discoveries 
put into his hands. Any man possessed of his habits of labour, 
and the excellent apparatus of the Royal Institution, could have 
almost ensured himself a plentiful harvest of discovery. And, 
while no one can read a single proposition in either of Sir Isaac 
Newton’s great works, without being stopped at every turn to ad- 
mire the transcendant genius of the author, it is very possible to 
read Mr Davy’s whole paper, and admit that he has made greater 
discoveries than any man has done since the days of Newton,— 
and yet to find nothing which deserves the name of genius in the 
whole compass of the investigation. We throw out these things 
from no invidious motive, but merely from a desire to reduce 
things to their proper level, and just proportions ; and to qualify 
a little of that excessive admiration which has lately been excited 
by Mr Davy’s discovery, not unnaturally, we confess, but very 
extravagantly, and, as usually happens in such cases, to the great 
detriment of sober inquiry. 

In describing the result of Mr Davy’s last course of experi- 
ments, (which, by the-way, though it led to less remarkable re- 
sults, showed more ingenuity and dexterity than the present), we 
explained the very singular property of Galvanism, which these 
experiments brought to light. It appeared that, when the electric 
fluid is sent through a circle, in which part of the circuit is a 
compound of acid and alkali, a decomposition takes place, the 
acid always being transferred towards the positive part of the 
chain, the negative part attracting the alkali. A certain affinity 
seemed always to subsist between oxygen and the positive electri- 
city, and an inflammable basis and the negative side. ‘The effects 
of the fluid in operating decomposition, were proportioned to the 
strength of the opposite electricities, and to the concentration and 
conducting power of the compound body. With these data, fur- 
nished chiefly by his former experiments, our author proceeded 
to subject the fixed alkalis to the most intense action of the gal- 
vanic pile. 

He first tried an aqueous solution, made as strong as possible. 
This he exposed to the combined action of three great batteries, 
one of 24 plates of 12 inches square, another of 100 plates of 6 
inches, and the third of 150 of 4 inches, being a total of almost 
1500 inches of metallic plates. But, although this produced « 
great action, it only decomposed the water with violent heat and 
effervescence. He then trisd the alkalis fused by heat, and with- 
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out success; for it seemed evident, that the fusion and action 
must come both at once from the electricity. Accordingly, having 
slightly moistened the surface of perfectly dry potash, so as to 
render it a conductor, he placed it on an insulated disc of platina, 
connected with the negative wire, and placed the positive wire 
upon the upper surface of the potash. A remarkable action now 
ensued ; the salt fused at the wires, at the lower surface, without 
any effervescence ; but, at the upper, with violent effervescence. 
At the lower surface, however, small globules like quicksilver 
were perceived to emerge, as the process went on, and many of 
them burnt with explosion and a bright flame; others, without 
explosion, became soon covered with a white crust on continu- 
ing exposed to the action of the air. The same phenomena were 
produced, when, instead of platina, other metals, as copper, 
gold, &c. were used, or plumbago, and even charcoal. The 
metallic globules, therefore, had nothing to do with the disc or 
wire employed; and the experiment was equally independent of 
the air, for it succeeded just as well] in an exhausted receiver. 
Soda, when treated in like manner, exhibited similar results ; but 
it was more stubborn, and required a much stronger electrical 
action. ‘The globules too obtained from it were neither so fusi- 
ble nor so inflammable; they were melted and burnt, however, by 
the heat produced in the course of the experiment. In both 
cases, the gas evolved at the upper or positive surface of the 
alkali, was found to be pure oxygen gas; nor was any given out 
at the negative surface, where the globules were formed, unless 
a superabundance of water existed there. When, on the other 
hand, one of the metallic globules was exposed, either to com- 
mon air or oxygen gas, containing moisture in solution, a white 
film speedily was formed, which attracted moisture as it increas- 
ed in thickness, and in a short time the whole globule was con- 
verted into this film, and dissolved. The solution from the potash 
globules was always found to be pure potash; those from the 
other, pure soda. When the air in which the globules are ex- 
posed is perfectly free from moisture, the process goes on im- 
perfectly ; for the crust which is first formed, remaining solid, 
defends the interior of the globule from the action of the air. 
When heat is applied, and the globules are exposed to oxygen 
as in a close tube, they burn with great rapidity, and a brilliant 
white flame ; the gas 1s absorbed; no other gas given out; and 
the oxyde which remains is a pure alkali. 
Such is the decisive and most satisfactory evidence by which it 
:s ascertained that the fixed alkalis are compounds of oxygen and 
metallic bases, or that they @re in truth metallic oxydes. The 
metals are substances hitherto quite unknown to chemistry; and 
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Mr Davy, as might easily be imagined, lost no time in ex: amining 
their peculiar properties. It is unnecessary to detail the various 
experiments which he has made for this purpose. We shall only 
follow him over the heads of this extensive and interesting sub- 
ject. Our author first describes the properties of the base of pot- 
ash; next, those of the base of soda; and then he investigates the 
proportions in which the oxydes, that is, the two alkalis, contain 
their metallic bases and oxygen. We shall reverse this order and 
consider the proportions in the compositions first. 

In order to ascertain the proportion of oxygen to metal in the 
alkalis, Mr Davy employed this form of experiment. He intro- 
duced a small tray of gold, silver, and platina, into a tube con- 
nected at one end with a pneumatic apparatus and gazometer, 
and at the other drawn to a point, but suffered to remain open. 
Upon the tray, metallic globules of known weight were placed ; 
the tube was filled with oxygen until the whole common air was 
expelled ; it was then hermetically sealed at both ends ; and heat 
being applied to the glass near the tray, the globule was burnt. 
‘The tube was then operied under water, or mercury, and the ab- 
sorption ascertained. According to the result of one experiment, 
made with great accuracy, 100 grains of potash contains 86.7 of 
metal, and 13.3 of oxygen. And, according to another trial of 
the same kind, 100 grains contains 85.5 of metal, and 14.5 of 
oxygen; the mean of the two being 86.1 of metal and 13.9 of 
oxygen. Soda, in like manner, consists of 80 grains metal, and 
20 oxygen, in 100 of alkali. ‘The decomposition of water by the 
metallic bases, afforded another approximation. ‘This gave, for 
potash, 84 parts metal to 16 oxygen, in the hundred ; and for 
soda, 76 per cent. metal and 24 per cent. oxygen. Comparing 
these leading experiments with the mean results of a variety, of 
others, our author infers, as a general medium of the hile that 
potash contains about six parts of metal to one of oxygen; aud soda 
about seven parts of metal to ¢wo of oxygen. 

In examining the properties of the new bodies which these 
brilliant discoveries make us acquainted with, no small difficulty 
is experienced from their violent attraction for the constituent 
parts of almost all other substances. For oxygen in particular, 
{and almost every substance contains it), they have so infinitely 
greater an affinity than any other bodies hitherto discovered, that 
they not only become speedily oxydated, and changed back again 
to alkalis in the open air, but even in almost every fluid in which 
they are plunged for the purpose of preserving them. After re- 
peated trials, Mr Davy found that naphtha, recently distilled, an- 
swered his object better than any thing else ; and the globules, 
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film of the fluid, which defended them from the action of the air, 
and at the same time allowed an accurate examination of their 
physical qualities. We shall first notice the qualities -of the basis 
of potash. It resembles mercury so exactly in its appearances, 
that it is not possible to distinguish by the eye a globule of the 
one metal from a globule of the other, when they are laid together. 
The fluidity of the potash metal, at the temperature of 60°, is 
considerably smaller than that of mercury; but at 100° its flui- 
dity is perfect ; at 50° it is malleable, and at $2° is chrystallized; 
It is an excellent conductor of electricity, and requires a red heat 
to distil it, that process not at all altering it. Its specific gravity 
is its most singular property. At 40° of Fahrenheit it swims in 
naphtha, the lightest of fluids; its specific gravity is to that of 
water as six to ten; it is, therefore, by much the lightest fluid in 
nature. When combined with an undue proportion of oxygen, 
it forms a grey substance, which, when fluid, is red brown. 
This is formed by fusing dry potash with the metallic base ; and 
exposure to the air giving it the complement of oxygen, brings 
it all back again to the state of potash. When introduced into 
oxy-muriatic acid gas, it burns spontaneously with a bright flames 
and makes muriate of potash. In hydrogen gas, with heat, it dis- 
solves; the compound gas explodes upon exposure to common 
air, and deposits the metal on cooling. When thrown into wa- 
ter at the common temperature, it instantaneously deflagrates ; 
and a white ring of smoke frequently follows the flame, as in 
the combustion of phosphurets. When the water is in a close 
vessel, and there is no contact of air, the decomposition is equally 
rapid, but without light, and pure hydrogen gas is evolved. A glo« 
bule, placed upon ice, burns with a bright flame, leaving a hole in 
it full of solution of potash. It discovers and decompounds the 
smallest portions of water, in alcohol and ether, even when pre- 
viously purified with the greatest care. In sulphuric acid, it ra- 
pidly seizes upon the oxygen, leaving sulphur half oxydated, and 
sulphate of potash. In nitrous acid, it forms nitrate of potash, 
and evolves nitrous gas. With phosphorus and sulphur, it forms 
phosphurets and sulphurets, which, on exposure to the air, be- 
come phosphats and sulphats. It amalgamates with mercury ; 
and the amalgam being exposed to the air, potash is formed, and 
the mercury left pure. With other metals it unites also, and the» 
compound being thrown into water, is speedily decomposed ; 
potash and hydrogen being formed, and the metal precipitated. 
it decomposes the watery particles, or the air, which are found in 
oils long exposed, and precipitates a brown soap. It readily acts 
upon glass, forming an imperfect oxyde with the alkali, whichs 
by degrees, is fully alkalized when exposed to the eir. ; 
‘ 
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tn many of its essential properties, the basis of soda resembles 
the very singular metal which we have just now described. But 
ir is considerably less fusible, and its specific gravity is greater. 
dt melts at 120° of Fahrenheit, and is quite Auid at 180°. Its spe- 
cific gravity is to that of water as nine to ten nearly. It decom+ 
pounds air and water, but without any luminous appearance. It 
acts on the acids in the same way, but without any light, ex- 
cept on the nitrous acid. In other respects it exactly resenibles 
the basis of potash. 

Having detailed the properties of the two new metals, and 
their manner of combining with oxygen so as to form the fixed 
alkalis, the ingenious author proceeds to offer some general ob- 
servations on what he terms the relations of those metals to other 
bodies ; by which it turns out, that he only means to discuss the 

‘point of their tlassification and nomenclature. He firsts asks, 
whether they should be considered as metals or not ? And having 
very properly determined this in the affirmative, notwithstanding 
their small specific gravity, which, as he observes, is not a sufh- 
cient teason for neglecting their various metallic properties, he 
names them Potasium and Sodium,—names, as he remarks himself, 
more significant than elegant; but we are greatly relieved at 
finding them no worse. A report had reached us, of Sedagen and 
Potagen having been propounded by higli chemical authority. It 
was even hinted that Mr Tennant leaned towards such a nomen- 
clature ; and’persons were not wanting who apprehended, that, 
in this courtly'age, some terms might be introduced compliment- 
aty to the best of Sovereigns, and the putity of church establish- 
ments. We well knew no such thing was ever long listened to by 
the discoverer himself, whose political sentiments are as free and 
as manly as if he had never inhaled the atmosphere of the Royal 
Institution. But it was well to be relieved from all such alarms 
‘by the event; and-having accidentally gotten upon a point, in 
which science is sometimes disgracefully blended with politics, 
let us make a step futther to express our abhorrence of the spirit 
in which some sycophants have lately dared to profane the com- 
monwealth of letters, by the introduction of courtly and national 
prejudices. It is understood, that the French Sovereign. has, ei- 
ther by himself, or through the Institute, awarded a prize to Mr 
Davy for his wonderful discoveries ; and some men have been 
time-serving enough to cry out against his accepting honours from 
the ‘ merciless foe,’—* the usurper,’—‘ the enemy of civilized society,’ 
‘and we know not how many other names.’ We have always kept 
in the view of our readers, that the commonwealth of science is 
of no party, and of no nation. It is a pure republic; and it is 
always at peace. Its shades are digturbed neither by domestic 
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malice nor foreign levy. They resound with no cries of factions, 
or of public animosity. Falsehood is the only enemy their inha- 
bitants ever pursue ;—Truth, and her minister, Reason, the only 
leaders there followed ; and they who would break the equality, 
or disturb the tranquillity of those sacred haunts, deserve to be 
chased out of civilized society, as aiming at the destruction of 
the only pure, dignified, innocent feature—the only remnant of 
the Divine origin—which bad passions have left in the character 
and conduct of men. 

Having ascertained, that oxygen formed the common printiple 
in the fixed alkalis, Mr Davy was disposed to question whether 
it did not also exist in ammonia, although no notice had been ta- 
ken of it; and upon attending to the experiments of Berthollet 
and others, by which ammonia was decomposed, he saw no rea- 
son to conclude that oxygen might not exist there in a small pro- 
portion, and disappear, by forming water in the course of the 
process. He therefore commenced a series of experiments which 
speedily removed all doubt on this head. Having prepared a per- 
fectly pure piece of charcoal, he ignited it in a small quantity of 
perfectly pure ammoniacal gas, by a galvanic battery; and a sub- 
stance was collected on the sides of the tube, which effervesced 
with muriatic acid, and was probably carbonate of ammonia. Pure 
ammoniacal gas was then passed over ignited iron wire, in a pla- 
tina tube ; the gas being first passed through a refrigeratory, be- 
fore touching the wire, and then through another refrigeratory, 
after it had gone over the wire, and before it reached the last re- 
ceiver. No moisture was formed in the first refrigeratory ; but 
a sensible quantity of water was deposited in the second. After 
‘passing and repassing the gas frequently over the wire, the wire 
had gained ,44, parts of a grain; ,4ths of a grain of water were 
deposited ; and $3.8 cubic inches of gas were expanded into 55.3, 
containing a mixture of hydrogen and nitrogen gases, in the pro- 
portion of 3.2 to 1. in volume. By other experiments on the 
decomposition of ammonia, in which some loss is always found 
after collecting the hydrogen and nitrogen gases, Mr Davy in- 
fers, that it contains about seven or eight per cent. of oxygen. 
‘This body may therefore, as he observes, be considered as the 
-principle of alkalescence; with as much reason as the French 
ee made it the principle of acidity. 

This very valuable paper concludes with some general remarks 
and notices respecting the alkaline earths. Analogy would lead 
-one naturally to suspect, that they are similar to the alkalis in 
their constitution. In the communication now before us, Mr 
Davy has only mentioned the results of some experiments which 
tend to verify this conjecture, in the cases of barytes and stron- 
' tites. 
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tites. When these bodies are heated red hot, and combined with 
a very small quantity of boracic acid (without which they are not 
conductors), the galvanic battery produces an evolution of in- 
flammable matter, which burns with a deep red light at the ne- 
gative surface. The heat prevented Mr Davy from collecting this 
substance ; but there can be little doubt of its being the basis of 
the earths. Further experiments have, we understand, enabled 
Mr Davy, since the date of this paper, both to decompose, in a 
satisfactory manner, the two earths in question; and also to 
show, that the other alkaline earths are oxydes of highly com- 
bustible metals. We hope soon to see the history of those re- 
searches ; and can scarcely entertain any doubt, that other bo- 
dies, hitherto deemed simple, or, if suspected to be compound, 
yet never analyzed, will speedily yield to the powers either of the 

ighly inflammable metals now discovered, or of that most sin- 

ular agent by which this discovery has been made. Mr Davy 
ce already decomposed carbonic acid by means of those metals ; 
and has oxydated them by muriatic acid, though without collect~ 
ing the results. We are sure every chemist now expects to see 
this acid, as well as the fluoric, soon classed under the general 
law of oxydation, applicable to all other saline bodies. It is 
by no means improbable that charcoal itself, hitherto regarded 
as the most refractory of all substances, may be decomposed by 
the new instruments ; and that the means of obtaining it pure, 
and even chrystallized, shall at last be found ;—a discover 
which, as our readers well know, would enable art to vie wit 
nature in the fabrication of her most valuable produce. 

Until we have the good fortune to possess Mr Davy’s account 
of his recent experiments on the alkaline earths, we must defer 
all remarks suggested by the brilliant train of discoveries analyzed 
in the foregoing pages. ‘The season for theorizing will come best, 
after we have still further extended our view of the facts. 





Art. VIII. The Cottagers of Glenburnie: a Tale, ce. By Bli- 
zabeth Hamilton, Author of the Elementary Principles of 
Education, Memoirs of Modern Philosophers, &c. &c. 8vo. 
pp- 402. Manners & Miller, Edinburgh; Cadell & Davies, 
London. 1808. 


WE have not met with any thing nearly so good as this, since 
we read the Castle Rackrent and the Popular Tales of 
Miss Edgeworth. ‘This contains as admirable a picture of the 
Scotish peasantry as those works do of the Irish ; and rivals them, 
Cc? net 
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not only in the general truth of the delineations, and in the cheer- 
fulness and practical good sense of the lessons which they con- 
vey, but in the nice discrimination of national character, and the 
skill with which a dramatic representation of humble life is saved 
from. caricature and absurdity. 

After having given this just and attractive description of the 
book, -we have a sort of malicious pleasure in announcing to our 
Southern readers, that it is a sealed book to them ; and that, un- 
til they take the trouble thoroughly to familiarize themselves with 
our antient and venerable dialect, they will not be able to under- 
stand three pages of it. ‘To such as are engaged in that interest- 
ing study, we recommend it as a specimen of the purest and most 
characteristic Scotch which we have lately met with in writing ; 
and have much satisfaction in thinking of the singular refresh- 
ment and delight which it must afford to our worthy countrymen 
abroad, by setting before them, in such clear and lively colours, 
those simple and peculiar manners with which their youth was 
familiar. ‘This sentimental purpose it may serve well enough in 
its present form; but if Mrs Hamilten really wishes it to be of 
use to our peasants at home, (and we think it is capable of being 
very useful), she must submit to strike out all the scenes in upper 
life, and: to print the remainder upon coarse paper, at such a 
price as may enable the volume to find its way into the cottage li- 
brary. In order to encourage her to take this trouble, and to 
make the book known to the clergymen and resident proprietors 
who have it in their power to introduce it where it may be of use, 
we shall make a short abstract of its contents,—giving due warn- 
ing to our polite readers, that it relates to the comforts of real 
cottagers, and the best methods of rearing honest ploughmen and 
eareful nursery-maids. 

Mrs Mason, a native of Scotland, and a person of great worth 
and discretion, had lived long as a domestic in a noble and amia- 
ble family in England, where she had rendered herself unusually 
respectable by her faithful and zealous services. Having quitted 
this situation with a very slender annuity, she is naturally led to 
seek a retirement in her native country; and proposes to board 
herself with a cousin, who, she understands, is married to a 
small-farmer in the vicinity of her birth-place. ‘To Glenburnie, 
accordingly, she comes, under the protection of a worthy gen- 
tleman in the neighbourhood; and takes up her residence with 
her cousin Mrs MacClarty. Here the interest and the instruction 
of the description begin. Her habits of cleanliness and domestic 
order make her more than usually sensible of the slovenliness and 
discomfort of a Scotish cottage ; and her long experience of the 
benefits of early steadiness in the management of children, render 
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her more alive to the pernicious effects of indulgence and inat- 
tention. ‘The object of the book is to make our peasantry serisi- 
ble of their errors in these particulars; and to convince them with 
how little exertion they may be remedied. The: picture ‘of their 
actual practices and notions is drawn, as we have already said; 
with admirable liveliness and fidelity, and’ without any attempt to 
produce effect by the broad glare of exaggeration. Full credit is. 
given for their real merits; and, even when their faults ate dis- 
played, the amiable or respectable traits in their character are 
brought forward along with them. Mrs MacClarty, who is the 
chief representative of the Scotish party, is extremely good tem- 
pered, active, and indulgent to her children; but altogether insene 
sible of the disadvantages of dirtiness, and attached to old ways 
with so narrow and obstinate a bigotry, as to resent all attempts at 
the most obvious improvements, So she not only keeps her hands 
unwashed, and her butter full of hairs, but allows her children 
to take their own way so entirely in every thing, that her eldest 
son gets drunk and enlists, and her husband dies of a fever 
caught in striving to deliver him, and of the suffocation occa 
sioned by his wife’s over-care of him. After a long and patient 
experiment, Mrs Mason finds her kinswoman incurable; and, 
quite disgusted with the filth and discord of her habitation, trans- 
fers her residence to the cottage of another villager, to whom she 
speedily communicates her own taste for neatness and regularity ; 
and, having got the clergyman to concur with her in his appoint- 
ment as schoolmaster, gradually introduces a reformation in the 
domestic economy and education of the whole neighbourhood. 

There is no great merit, of course, in the plan of such a story 5 
and of the execution, excellent as it is, we scarcely think it would 
be fair to give any considerable specimen, considering the small 
number of readers to whom the language can be intelligible. 
However, as we sometimes take the liberty to quote a page or 
two of Latin and Italian, we shail venture upon a few sentences, 
for the satisfaction of these who can judge of them. We may 
begin with Mrs Mason’s #ésut in the Glen, She and her conduct 
or are suddenly stopped, by finding a wooden bridge on the road 
broken down, and a cart overturned beside it. While they are 
contemplating this scene of disaster, they suddenly hear— 

—‘ a child’s voice in the hollow exclaiming, “* Come on, ye muckle 
brute! ye had as weel come on! I'll gar ye! I’llgar ye! That’s 
a gude beast now; come awa! That’sit! Ary, ye’re a gude beast 
now.” As the last words were uttered, a little fellow of about ten years 
of age was seen issuing from the hollow, and pulling after him, with’ 
all his might, a great long-backed clumsy animal of the horse *spe- 
gies, though apparently of a very mulish temper. “ You have met 
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with a sad accident,” said Mr Stewart; “ how did all this happen?” 
« You may see how it happened, plain eneugh,”’ returned the boy; 
“ the brig brak, and the cart couppet.”” “ And did you and the 
horse coup likewise?” said Mr Stewart. “ O aye, we a’ couppet 
thegether, for I was riding on his back.” “ And where is your fa- 
ther, and all the rest of the folk?” Whar sud they be but in the 
hay-field? Dinna ye ken that we’re taking in ourhay? John Tam- 
son’s and Jamie Forster’s was in a wook syne, but we’re ay ahint the 
lave.” All the party were greatly amused by the composure which 
the young peasant evinced under his misfortune, as well as by the 
shrewdness of his answers; and having learned from him, that the 
hay-field was at no great distance, gave him some halfpence to has- 
ten his speed, and promised to take care of his horse till he should 
return with assistance. He soon appeared, followed by his father; 
and two other men, who came on, stepping at their usual pace. 
“ Why, farmer,” said Mr Stewart; “ you have trusted rather too 
Jong to this rotten plank, I think, ” (pointing to where it had given 
way), “ If you remember the last time I passed this road, which 
was several months since, I then told you that the bridge was in dan- 
ger, and showed you how easily it might be repaired?” “ It is aw 
true,” said the farmer, moving his bonnet ; “ but I thought it would 
do weel enough. I spoke to Jamie Forster and John Tamson about 
it ; but they said they wad na fash themselves to mend a brig that 
‘was to serve a’ the folk in the Glen.” ® But you must now mend 
it for your own sake,” said Mr Stewart, “ even though a the folk 
in the Glen should be the better for it. Bring down the planks that 
I saw lying in the barn-yard, and which, though you have been 
obliged to step over them every day since the stack they propped 
was taken in, have never been lifted. You know what I mean.” 
“ O yes, Sir,” said the farmer, grinning, “ we ken what ye mean 
weel eneugh ; and indeed I may fin: for I have fallen thrice ow’re 
them since they lay there ; and often said they sud be set by, but we 
cou’dna be fashed.”? p. 180—133. 

This is an out-of-doors picture. In their way into the house, 
they had to wade through a kind of dunghill and filthy pool that 
was collected opposite to the door, and then stumbled over a great 
iron pot, in which a whole brood of chickens were feeding, in the 
dark passage. On their arrival, 

‘ Mrs Mason soon saw, that the place they were in served in the 
triple capacity of kitchen, parlour, and bedroom. Its furniture was 
suitably abundant. It consisted, on one side, of a dresser, over 
which were shelves filled with plates and dishes, which she supposed 
to be of pewter ; but they had been so bedimmed by the quantities 
of flies that sat upon them, that she could not pronounce with cer- 
tainty as to the metal they were made of. On the shelf that pro- 
jected immediately next the dresser, was a number of delf and wood- 
en bowls, of different dimensions, with horn spoons, &c. These, 
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though arranged with apparent care, did not entirely canceal from 
view the dirty nightcaps, and other articles, that were stuffed im be- 
hind. Opposite the fire-place were two beds, each enclosed in a sort 
of wooden closet, so firmly built as to exclude the entrance of a 
breath of air, except in front, where were small folding doors, which 
were now open, and exhibited a quantity of yarn hung up in bunches, 
affording proof of the goodwife’s husbandry. The portable furni- 
ture, as chairs, tables, &c., were all, though clumsy, of good mate- 
rials; so that Mrs Mason thought the nse wanted nothing but 
a little attention to neatness, and some more light, to render it 
tolerably comfortable. When the tea was about to be made, Mrs 
MacClarty stepped to a huge Dutch press, and having, with some 
difficulty, opened the leaves, took from a store of nice.linen, which 
it presented to their view, a fine damask napkin, of which she beg- 
ged her to make use. “ You havea noble stock of linen, cousin, * 
said Mrs Mason. “ Few farmers houses in England could produce 
the like; but I think this is rather too fine for common use.” “ For 
common use!” cried Mrs MacClarty; “ na, na, we’re no sic fools 
as put our napery to use! I have a dizen table-claiths in that press 
therty years old, that were never laid upon.a table. They are a’ 0’ 
my mother’s spinning. I have nine o’ my ain makin’ forby, that 
never saw the sun but at the bookin washing. Ye need na be telling 
us of England!” “ It is no doubt a good thing,” said Mrs Ma- 
son, “ to have a stock of goods of any kind, provided one has a 
prospect of turning them to account; but I confess I think the la- 
bour unprofitably employed, which during thirty years is to produce 
no advantage ; and that linen of an inferior quality would be. pre- 
ferable, as it would certainly be more useful. -A towel of nice clear 
huck-a-back would wipe a cup as well, and better, than a damask 
napkin.”” “ Towels!” cried Mrs MacClarty, “ na, na, we manna 
pretend to towels; we just wipe up the things wi’ what comes in 
the gait.” On saying this, the good woman, to show how exactly 
she practised what she spoke, pulled out from betwee the seed-tub, 
and her husband’s dirty shoes (which stood beneath the bench. by 
the fire-side), a long blackened rag, and with it rubbed ene of the | 
pewter plates, with which she stepped into- the closet for a roll of 
butter.’ p. 143—146. 

The butter was full of hairs: and poor Mrs Mason’s room lit« 
tered with new shorn wool, hung with cobwebs, and without .a 
window that could be opened. Her morning adventures, how- 
ever, are more characteristic of the. people. 

* She awoke late ; and on perceiving, when about half dressed; 
that she had in her room neither water nor hand-bason to wash.in, 
she threw on her dimity bedgown, and: went out to the kitchen, to. 
procure a supply of these necessary articles. She there found Meg 
and Jean ; the former standing at the table, from which the por-. 
ridge-dishes seemed to have been. just removed; the latter killing 
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flies at the window. Mrs Mason addressed herself to Meg, and 
after a courteous good-morrow, asked her where she should find 
a hand-bason? “ I dinna ken,” said Meg, drawing her finger 
through the milk that had been spilled upon the table. ‘ Where is 
your mother?”’ asked Mrs Mason. “ I dinna ken,” returned Meg, 
continuing to dabble her hands through the remaining fragments of 
the feast. “ If youare going to clean that table,” said Mrs Mason, 
“ you will give yourself more work than you need, by daubing it 
all over with the porridge; bring your cloth, and I shall show you 
how I learned to clean our tables when I was a girl like you.” 
Meg continued to make lines with her fore finger. “ Come,” said 
Mrs Mason, “ shall I teach you?” “ Na,” said Meg, “ I sal 
dight naneo’t. I’m gain’ totheschul.” “ But that need not hinder 
you to wipe up the table before you go,” said Mrs Mason. “ You 
might have cleaned it up as bright as a looking-glass, in the time 
that you have spent in spattering it, and dirtying your fingers. 
Would it not be pleasanter for you to make it clean, than to leave it 
dirty.”” “ I'll no be at the fash,”’ returned Meg, making off to 
the door as she spoke. Before she got out, she was, met by her mo- 
ther, who, on seeing her, exclaimed, “ Are ye no awa yet bairns? 
I never saw the like. Sic a fight to get you to the schul! Nae 
wonner ye learn little, whan you’r at it. Gae awa like good bairns ; 
for there’s nae schulin the morn ye.ken, its the fair day.’’ Meg set 
off after some further parley ; but Jean continued to catch the flies 
at the window, taking no notice of her mother’s exhortations, though 
again repeated in pretty nearly the same terms. “ Dear me!” 
said the mother, “ what’s the matter wi’ the bairn! what for winna 
ye gang, when Meg’s gane? Rin, and ye’ll be after her or she wins 
to the end o’ the loan.”” “ I’m no ga’an the day,” says Jean, 
turning away her face. “ And wharfor are no ye ga’an, my dear?” 
says her mother. ‘“ Cause I hinna gotten my questions, ” replied 
Jean. “ O, but ye may gang for a’ that,”’ said her mother; “ the 
maister will no be angry. Gang, like a good bairn.” “ Na,” 
said Jean, “ but he will be angry, for I did no get it the last time 
either.”” “ And wharfor did na ye get it, my dear,” said Mrs 
MacClarty in a soothing tone. “ Cause ’twas unco kittle, and J 
cou’d no be fashed ;” replied the hopeful girl, catching as she spoke 
another handful of flies.” ~ p. 164—167. 

Mrs Mason then makes some moral observations on disobedi- 
ence, and renews her application for the means of ablution. 

‘ “ Dear me,” replied Mrs MacClarty, “ I’m sure you’re weel 
eneugh. Your hands ha’ nae need of washing, I trow. Ye ne’er 
do a turn to file them.” -“ You can’t surely be in earnest,” re- 
plied Mrs Mason. ‘“ Do you think I could sit down to breakfast 
with unwashed hands? I never heard of such a thing, and never 
saw it done in my. life.” “ I see nae gude 0’ sic nicity,”” returned 
her friend ; “ but its easy to. gie ye water eneugh, though I’m sure 
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I diuna ken what to put it in, unless ye tak ane o’ the porridge 
plates: or may be the calf’s luggie may do better, for it ’ill pie you 
eneugh o’ room.” “ Your own bason will do better than either, ” 
said Mrs Mason. “ Give me the loan of it for this morning, and I. 
shall return it immediately, as you: must doubtless often want it. 
through the day.” Na, na,” returned Mrs MacClarty, “ I dinna 
fash wi’ sae mony fykes. ‘There’s ay water standing in some thing 
or other, for ane to ca their hands through when they’re blacket. 
The gudeman indeed is a wee conceity like yoursel’, an’ he-coft a 
brown bason for his shaving in on Saturdays, but tts in use a’ the, 
week haddin’ milk, or I’m sure ye’d be welcome to it. I sal see an’ 
get it ready for you the morn.” ’ p,. 170, 171. ' 

These scenes are little more than ludicrous. |he mismanage- 
ment of these good people, however, soon produces effects more; 
seriously distressing ; and these, too, are drawn by Mrs Hamilton 
with great effect and discrimination. Hearing a violent noise of 
quarrelling, Mrs Mason advances to inquire into the cause of it. 

‘ The voices stopped ; and proceeding, she saw the farmer hastily 
unsaddling a horse; and the son at the same moment issuing from 
the door, but pulled back by his mother, who held the skirt of his, 
coat, saying, “ I tell ye, Sandie, ye manna gang to anger your fa- 
ther.” “ But I sal gang,” cried Sandie, in a sulien tone. “ I 
winna be hindered. I sal gang, I tell ye, whether my father likes’ 
orno.” Ye may gang, ye door loon,” says the father; “ but 
if ye do, ye sal repent it as lang as ye live.” Hoot na,” returned, 
the mother, “ ye’ll forgie’ him; and ye had as weel let him gang, 
for ye see he winna be hindered!” Where is the young man for 
going to?”’ asked Mrs Mason.. “ Where sud he be for gain’ to, 
but to the fair?” returned the mother; “ its only natura Dut 
our gudeman’s unco particular, and never lets the lads get ony daf-, 
fin.’”? © Daffin!” cried the farmer; “ is Druckenness-aaffin? Did, 
na he gang last year, and come hame as drunk as a beast? And 
ye wad have him tak the brown mare too, without ever spearing my 
leave ! saddied and bridled too, forsooth, like ony gentleman in the 
land! But ye sal baith repent it: I tell ye, ye’se repent it.”’, 
* O, I did na ken o’ the mare, ”’ said the too easy. mother, “ But 
is it possible,” said Mrs Mason, addressing herself to the young 
man, “ is it possible that you should think of going to any place, 
in direct opposition to your father’s will? I thought you would 
have been better acquainted with your duty, than to break the coms, 
mands of God, by treating your parents in such a manner.” “ [ 
am sure he has been weel taught,” said the mother ; “ but I kenna 
how it is, our bairns never mind a word we say!”” “ But he will 
mind you,” said Mrs Mason, “ and. set a better example of obedi- 
ence to his brothers and sisters, than he is iow doing. Come, I 
must reconcile all parties. Wiil you not give me your hand?” 
** T’ll no’ stay frae the fair for naebody,” said the sullen youth, en- 
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deavouring to pass; “ a’ the folk in the Glen are gain’, and Ill 
gang too, say what ye wull.”” Mrs Mason scarcely believed it pos- 
sible that he could be so very hardy, until she saw him set off with 
sullen and determined step, followed by his mother’s eye, who, on 
seeing him depart, exclaimed, “ Hegh me! ye’re an unco laddie. ” 

. The farmer appeared to feel more deeply, but he said nothing. 
Graping the mane of the mare, he turned to lead her down the 
road to his fields, and had advanced a few steps, when his wife call- 
ed after him, to inquire what he was going to do with the saddle, 
which he carried on his shoulders? Do wi’ it!” repeated he, “ I 
have naething to do wi’ it!”” Then dashing it on the ground, he 
proceeded with quickened pace down the steep. “ Wae’s me! ” 
said Mrs MacClarty, “ the gudeman taks Sandie’s doorness mickle 
t heart!” ’ p. 195—198. 

The dying scene of the worthy rustic, is described with great 
feeling and effect, and at the same time with a scrupulous atten- 
tion to the peculiarities of national habits. The funeral is equal- 
ly good. ‘The crowd of sincere mourners feeding in the house 
and the barn,—the hoary headed elders bearing the corpse, and 
the decent farmers coming in from a distance to follow it to the 

ve. But it is more to our purpose, to trace the effects of Mrs 
Scat exertions to overcome rooted prejudices. 

* « Aye!” exclaimed the wife of auld John Smith, who happen- 
ed to visit the widow the first evening she was able to sit up to tea, 
“ aye, alake! it’s weel seen, that whar there’s new lairds there’s 
new laws. But how can your woman and your bairns put up wi’ a’ 
this fashery?”” “ I kenna, truly,” replied the widow; “ but Mrs 
Mason has just sic a way wi’ them, she gars them do ony thing she 
likes. Ye may think it is an eery thing to me, to see my poor bairns 
submitting that way to pleasure a strainger in a’ her nonsense. ” 
“ An eery thing, indeed!” said Mrs Smith; “ gif’ ye had but 
seen how she gard your dochter Meg clean out the kirn ! outside and 
inside! ye wad hae been wae for the poor lassie. I trow, said I, 
Meg, it wad ha’ been lang before your mither had set you to sic a 
turn? Aye, says she, we have new gaits now, and she looket up 
and leugh.” “ New gaits, I trow!” cried Sandy Johnstone’s mo- 
ther, who had just taken her place at the tea-table; “ I ne’er kend 
— come 0’ new gaits a’ my days. There was Tibby Bell, at the 
read o” the Glen, she fell to cleaning her kirn ae day, and the very 
first kirning after, her butter was burstet, and gude for naething. 
I am sure it gangs to my heart to see your wark sae managed. It 
was but the day before yesterday, that I cam upon madam, as she 
was haddin’.the strainer, as she called it, to Grizzy, desiring her a’ 
the time she poured the milk, to beware of letting in ane o’ the cow’s 
hairs that were on her goon. Hoot! says I, cow’s hairs are canny, 
they’ll never choak ye.”” “ The fewer of them that are in the but- 


ter the better!” says she. ‘ Twa or three hairs are better than the 
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blink o” an ill ee,” say$ I. “ The best charm against witchcraft is 
cleanliness,” says she. “ I doubt it muckle,” says I; “ auld ways 
are aye the best!” “ Weel done!” cried Mrs Smith. “ I trow 
ye gae her a screed 0’ your mind!” p. 260—262. 

We cannot afford to console our readers with the counterpart 
to this picture, in the history of Mrs Mason’s more successful ef- 
forts in the cottage of the schoolmaster. We give only the final 
result of them. Poor Mrs MacClarty persisted in deriding her 
newfangled whimsies, and omitted no opportunity of railing 
at the schoolmaster’s wife, who she said— 

‘ “was now sae saucy as to pretend that she cou’d na’ sit down 
in comfort in a house that was na’ clean soopet.”’ She for a time 
found many among the neighbours who readily acquiesced in her 
epinions, and joined in her expressions of contempt ; but by degrees 
the strength of her party visibly declined. Those who had their 
children at school were so sensible of the rapid improvement that had 
been made in their tempers and manners, as well as in their learn- 
ing, that they could not help feeling some gratitude to their instruc- 
tors; and Mrs Mason having instructed the girls in needle-work, 
without any additional charge, added considerably to their sense of 
ebligation. Even the old women, who during the first summer had 
most bitterly exclaimed against the pride of innovation, were by 
mid-winter inclined to alter their tone. How far the flannel waist- 
coats and petticoats distributed among them, contributed to this 
change of sentiment, cannot be positively ascertained ; but certain 
it is, that as tle people were coming from church the first fine day 
of the following spring, all stopped a few moments before the schoo}- 
house, to inhale the fragrance of the sweetbrier, and to admire the 
beauty of the crocuses, primroses, and violets, which embroidered 
the borders of the grass-plot. . Mrs MacClarty, who, in great dis- 
dain, asked auld John Smith’s wife “ what a’ the folks were glower- 
ing at?” received for answer, that they were * leuking at the boniest 
sight in a’ the town, ” pointing at the same time'to the spot. “ Eh! ” 
returned Mrs MacClarty, “ I wonder what the warld will come to 
at last, since naething can serve the pride co’ William Morison, but 
to hae a flower garden whar’ gude Mr Brown’s"middenstead stood 
sappy for mony a day! he’s a better man than will ever stand on 
William Morison’s shanks.” The flowers are a hantel bonnier 
than the midden tho’, and smell a hantel sweeter too, I trow, ree 
turned Mrs Smith. This striking indication of a change of senti- 
ment in the most sturdy stickler for the gude auld gaits, foreboded 
the improvements that were speedily to take place in the village of 
Glenburnie. The carts, which used formerly to be stuck upon end 
before every door, were now placed in wattled sheds attached to the 
gnbie end of the dwelling, and which were rendered ornamental 
rom their coverings of honey-suckle or ivy. ‘The bright and clear 


glass of the windows, was seen to advantage peeping a: the 
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foliage of the rose-trees, and other flowering shrubs, that were trim- 
ly nailed against the walls. The gardens on the other side were kept 
with equal care. There the pot-herb flourished. There the goodly 
rows of bee-hives evinced the effects of the additional nourishment 
afforded their inhabitants, and shewed that the flowers were of other 
use besides regaling the sight or smell.’ p. 394—398. 

It would be extravagant to hope, that the mere perusal of this, 
or any other narrative, should effect a reformation which it truly 
represented as having been so laborious. But a strong current of 
improvement runs at present through all Scotland, and a much 
smaller impulse than would once have been necessary, will now 
throw the peasantry within the sphere of its action. Besides, 
cur cottagers are reading and reasoning animals; and are more 
likely perhaps to be moved from their old habits by hints and 
suggestions which they themselves may glean up from a book, 
than by the more officious and insulting interference of a living 
reformer. It does not appear to us altogether visionary, there- 
fore, to expect that some good may actually be done by the cir- 
culation of such a work as this among the lower classes of socie- 
ty; and therefore, we earnestly recommend it to Mrs Hamilton 
to take measures for facilitating its admission into their economi-” 
cal circles. "We have ‘not taken any notice of the story of Mrs 
Mollins ; because we do not think it nearly equal in merit and 
originality to the picture of the cottagers ; and with regard to 
Mrs Mason’s own history, we think it is rather long and languid, 
and would be much improved by abridgement. We would also take 
the liberty to hint, that this part of the performance rather seems 
calculated to encourage a feeling of too great servility in the lower 
ranks, and to be liable, on this account, to a censure which, ap- 
plies with peculiar force to Miss Hannah More’s productions in 
the Cheap Repository. ‘The poor are quite apt enough already 
to pay at least a due homage to wealth and station ; and we real« 
ly do not think it particularly necessary to inculcate these vassal: 
feelings in Scotland. 


Art. IX. 4 Voyage to the Demerary; containing a Statistical Ace 
“count of the Settlements there, and of those of the Essequibo, the 
Berbice, and other contiguous Rivers of Guiana. By Henry Bo- 
lingbroke, Esq. Deputy Yendue Master at Surinam. Richard 
Phillips, London, 1808. 


MERI in his year 2440, represents it as the perfection of 
human society for every man to be an author; and de- 
seribes the citizens ef-his imaginary commonwealth, as accom 


panying 
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panying their wills with a legacy of precepts to posterity, or at 
least with 2 handsome anthology of rhimes. This paradise of 
printers, we are proud to think, is already pretty nearly realized 
in this happy country. The usurpation of literary rank is be- 
come so very universal, that it will shortly be as uncommon not 
to have written a book, as not to have been taught to write. Not 
a merchant’s clerk now-a-days can cross the seas as supercargo, or 
exchange his Birmingham razors for silver shaving-basins at Buenos 
Ayres, but he must print, under the name of a voyage, his cap- 
tain’s log-book, and his own accounts of sales, in order to add the 
wages of authorship to the profits of his venture. Our inland 
itinerant traders, we have no doubt, will soon follow the thrifty 
example ; and we shall be entertained with ‘ Travels for Orders’ 
by every accomplished rider and well-accustomed hawker in Great 
Britain. 

In general, however, we would advise these madnaiile literati 
to digest the plan of their intended publications before they set 
out. Let them buy and transcribe as much as they please of the 
books of their predecessors and precursors ; but let them compare 
record with reality, and note carefully the negligences of former 
observation, and the gnawings of intervening time. Many use- 
ful things can be seen and ascertained on the spot, if a man 
knows what he has to look for; but if, after his return, he first 
resolves and attempts to describe them, he will often find himself 
compelled to trust to uncertain recollections, or to rely on suspi- 
cious testimony. Thete is a palpable want of this preliminary 
preparation in the work before us. It has been put together, as 
the author tells us in his first paragragh, out of letters written to 
his family during a seven years residence at Stabroek, but not 
destined for publication, until he fell in with the literary socie- 
ties of Norwich, where, no doubt, a book is the necessary pass= 
port to distinction. To supply the defects of personal inquiry, 
and the incorrectness of cursory observation, Dr Bancroft and 
other writers have~ been conscientiously consulted ; and thus a 
geographic medley has originated, full rather of long than of 
lively descriptions, and evincing less solidity of judgment than 
industry in compilation. 

Mr Bolingbroke’s title is a misnomer. His wyage to the De- 
merary is despatched in the first chapter; and records little more 
than his nauseous sickness at sea, his double list of wearing ap- 
parel, and his borrowed dislike of the navigation-act. 

A second chapter is more lively, and more instructive. The 
sketch of Stabroek is new, picturesque, busy, and comprehensive} 
the cruciform houses,—the many-coloured inhabitants,—the mer 
chants superintending in phaetons, and under — their 
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shipments of cotton, sugar and tobacco,—the silently laborious. 
negroes,—are extraordinary delineations. The estates along the 
Demerary, which are all intersected by canals, like Dutch mea- 
dow-land, and possess the inestimable advantage of transporting 
their produce by water to the mill and to the haven, form a spe- 
cies of property quite peculiar to Guiana. Mr Bolingbroke 
thinks, and the observation is certainly important, that sugar may 
be cultivated with advantage in this district, when its depreciation 
will no longer repay to the island-planter the cost of cultivation. 
He infers that, in the long run, the Caribbee islands will be 
progressively abandoned for continental property; and recom- 
mends to Government rather to cede, at a peace, the insular than 
the mainland settlements. Mr Bolingbroke returns to this topic 
many times in the course of his work, and every time with argu- 
ments more and more plausible. His statement, however, in 
the full extent which he gives it, we conceive to be very clearly 
erroneous. Considered merely with regard to their fertility and 
physical properties, there can be no doubt, we believe, that the 
settlements on the mainland are more valuable than those in our 
islands. But even for the nation at large, it is something to have 
the immediate proprietors of the estates British-born subjects, ra- 
ther than Dutchmen or mongrels; and the hardship and injus- 
tice of subjecting the properties of our island-planters to the 
dominion of an alien government, is so glaring, that we are per- 
suaded no administration would venture upon such g transference, 
even if the political weight of the old West India interest was 
much smaller than it is. 

‘The third chapter continues to delineate, with interesting detail, 
the various classes of inhabitants at Stabroek, and to paint the lo- 
calities of their household manners. Thete are no inns; but 
every merchant’s house is at all times open, both to the planters 
who sell him their produce, and to the Europeans who receive it. 
The guests sleep in hammocks, which are slung in requisite 
numbers in the same room which had served for the repast. The 
floors are scrubbed with lemons; and the mosquitoes are expelled 
by the smoke of segars. Soup is served at every breakfast, and 
even fish. At dinner, Madeira wine is drunk during the meal, 
and porter brought between the courses as a luxury., Sangaree, 
or negus, is the favourite beverage during the subsequent inhala- 
tion of tobacco fumes. The fruits are various and delicious; 
shaddocks, guavas, and avoiras, are severally praised. Pine-apples 
are weeded up, unless in the hedge-rows, and given to the pigs. 
Every gentleman has his appropriate concubine ; mestee women 
are preferred, and inconstancy is very rare. There is no esta- 
blished theatre; but privatecring players cruise from inland * 
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island in the West Indies, and occasionally pass three months at 
Stabroek. The price of admission was two dollars for each re- 
presentation ; the actors were six in number, and gave only se- 
lect scenes of those plays of Shakespeare which are too full of 
characters. 

The commodities of Europe are distributed among the planta- 
tions by hucksters, or, as we say, hawkers; who buy of the 
merchant and carry to the consumer the various wares in demand. 
These itinerant store-keepers discharge in Guiana the same im- 
portant services, which, during the feudal ages, the Jew pedlars 
performed in Europe. Every village, and every detached planta- 
tion, rejoiced in their arrival. ‘They afforded the rare opportu- 
nity of seeing fashions, and of purchasing accommodations ; yet 
the dearness and frailty of their merchandize commonly sup- 
plied, after their departure, motives for penitence and topics of 
abuse to their customers. 

Mr Bolingbroke describes the Dutch and English languages as 
strangely mixed in Guiana. The talkee-talkee, or negro jargon, 
is now chiefly English, deprived of its inflections, and softened 
by vowel terminations ; yet, it contains many Dutch and many 
African words. In a higher class of society, Dutch and English 
are still mingled, but with less corruption or alteration. ‘The 
Essequibo Gazette frequently contains macaronic advertisements, 
in which phrases alternately occur in either dialect. The low 
Dutch is so rapidly losing ground in Europe, and has asserted, 
as a literary language, so little claim to distinction; that its conti- 
nuance and propagation can only add new embarrassments to 
commercial and social intercourse. Surely the British Govern- 
ment might allowably do something towards accelerating the ex- 
tinction of this barbarous idiom, by causing the Dutch laws to 
be compiled and translated, and then ordering justice to be ad- 
ministered in the English tongue. 

The fourth chapter describes and criticizes the form of govern- 
ment, which is awkwardly republican, and is too much moulded 
on the institutions formerly prevalent in the United Provinces in 
Europe. Every shire is administered by six keizers, and a governor, 
who has a casting vote. Their seats are for life, like those of a 
court of aldermen in England. They have a power of taxation for 
all purposes of internal improvement ;—they regulate the police 
of roads and canals ;—they appoint the subordinate administra- 
tors of justice, and exercise many functions which in England are 
peculiar to the House of Commons. But the body of keizers is 
indissoluble. When a member drops off by death, the governor 
issues a notice for electing another. Every proprietor of twenty- 
five negroes, whether merchant or land-owner, has a vote, — 
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he transmits in writing, under seal, to one of ‘the: public offices. 
There is at present a competition between the old Dutch landed 
mterest and the new English colonists, who adhere together at 
elections. ‘The English party at Stabroek have succeeded in ob- 
taining a mafority in the college of keizers. 

‘The fiscal, or attorney-general, is a legal officer whose powers 
appear excessive and il digested. Mr Bolingbroke suggests giv- 
ing to him for assessor an English barrister. A similar institution 
has been tried with success in Ireland. But we are inclined to 
doubt, whether the learning and experience to be derived from 
practice in the Engksh courts of law, would be found very appli- 

cable to the exigencies of a Dutch colony of slave owners in a 
tropical region. 

he fifth is one of the most important chapters | in the book. 
Tt gives an accurate detail of the improved treatment of negroes 
on the plantations at Reynestein and elsewhere. It defends the 
slave trade, however, with a perverse, and, we think, with an 
uncandid ingenuity. ‘The author begins, indeed, by allowing 
that piracy and kidnapping are reprehensible; and that free ne- 
groes ought not to be seized in Africa, and sold in America ;—a 
concession of some moment. But he seems persuaded, that the 
mass of transported slaves were slaves at home, and slaves of 
harsher masters than those to whom they are transferred in the 
West Indies. He endeavours to show, that, after the first sale 
by auction, a negro, in the Dutch colonies, is no longer a slave, 
but only a wassa/, legally ascribed to the soil, and secure of a 
maintenance in sickness and old age ; and then he discovers, that 
vassalage is a necessary step in the progress of new countries, 
where he thinks that agriculture could not go on, unless the 
planter provided, in large quantities, food, shelter, and clothing 
for his peasants; there being no stationary shops, or inns, at 
which such things can be had. He admits that there is room for 
considerable improvement in the system of vassalage; but he 
contends, that the system itself is for the present indispensable. 
Now, without pretending to expose all these fallacies in detail, 
we may be permitted just to hint, that Mr Bolingbroke vastly 
underrates the proportion of slaves born free, and forced, by foul 
means, into an interminable exile and servitude. The greater the 
number of such captives, the greater the admitted injustice and 
misery occasioned by the slave trade. "We presume, too, that 

Mr Bolingbroke softens, in description, the habitual treatment of 
black vassals, as he wishes to call them, even in the Dutch colo- 
nies ; or judges, indeed, of their general condition from that of 
the labourers on his friend’s plantation at Reynestein, which he 
holds out, at the same time, as a rare instance of humanity and 
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wise management. It is obvious, however, that if such manage- 
ment were common, there would be no need of importation ; and 
that the more rare and meritorious it is, the more exceptionable 
must be the general condition of the negroes. Even from Mr 
Bolingbroke’s own documents, it appears that the treatment of 
slaves has everywhere improved (see especially the documents at 
p- $99, &c.) with the increased value of the commodity ; and 
therefore it follows, that the abolition of the slave trade, by in- 
creasing the value of this live stock on the several estates, will 
secure a more careful treatment, and a more equitable usage. 

The sixth chapter utters many names new to geography. The 
seventh treats of the several Caribbee nations; and confirms or 
repeats some strange statements. The eighth relates to the colo- 
ny of Berbice, of which the history is more completely given 
than of the other colonies. ‘The ninth continues this variegated 
narration. The tenth and eleventh chapters are miscellaneous ; 
and describe the Abary, the Mahaica, the Mahaicony, the Po- 
maroon, and other smaller rivers of Guiana, which are beginning 
to attract settlers. A multitude of particulars, interesting to the 
emigrant, to the merchant, and to the legislature, are scattered 
in this part of the work; and statistical details occur which the 
geographer will one day have to transcribe. The twelfth chap- 
ter describes the animals; and the thirteenth the vegetables of 
Guiana. 

The fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth chapters seem intend- 
ed to prove, that a vast mass of British capital has been vested 
advantageously in these colonies ; ‘that by giving them back at the 
peace of Amiens, a great injury was done to the most rapidly in- 
creasing branch of West Indian commerce; and that it behoves 
the State to determine never more to relinquish this acquisition ; 
in which case, the inhabitants of the Caribbee islands would very 
generally transfer their vassa/s to the continent, where hurricanes 
are almost unknown; where fevers are less common in the un- 
cleared, and droughts in the cleared districts; where fuel and 
staves are at hand; and where boats, and not mules, are em- 
ployed to remove the sugar-canes from the field to the mill. 
Thus the continental planter economizes in the greater certainty 
of his crops; in the inferior mortality of his labourers ; in the 
cheapness of fire and package; and especially in the sparing of 
horses and mules, which are imported and fed at a vast expense 
in the West Indian islands. ‘These are advantages which, in Mr 
Bolingbroke’s opinion, will secure to the continent, under equal 
privileges, a preference of colonization ; and will occasion a pros 
gressive desertion of the minuter and more northerly islands in 
the West Indian archipelago. 
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The seventeenth chapter is chiefly extracted from the voyages 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, which may not be altogether useless to 
readers of ordinary perseverance; although the original account 
has lately been published entire, in the Appendix to Mr Arthur 
Cayley’s unwieldy Life of that distinguished navigator. 

The eightecnth chapter comprehends a summary of the leading 
ideas advanced in the book ; and recommends a systematic atten- 
tion to Guiana, as by far the most improveable province of the 
empire. 

Notwithstanding its transcripts, its trifling, and its repetitions, 
this volume contains a respectable portion of new information, 
and much sound sense. ‘The deputy vendue-master of Surinam 
has not made his vayages in vain. By the many, his account will 
be read with amusement ; and by those who meditate to visit or 
to trade with these unexplored districts, with multifarious in- 
struction. Among clerks of office, and managers of colonies, it 
has still more irresistible claims to attention. Hardly a chapter 
occurs, in which ministers are not invited to seize on some old 
office in favour of a British appointee; or to create some new 
piece of patronage for the advancement of a needy adherent. 
At p. 66. there ought to be more recorders ; at p. 76. there ought 
to be more keizers in each college ; at p. 78. the guardianship of 
erphans is indicated as a lucrative but neglected post; at p. 208. 
there ought to be more exploiteurs ; at p. 387. the salaries of go- 
vernors ought to be increased ; and at p. $94, a batch of geome- 
tricians and zoologists ought to be sent out, to survey the whole 
province philosophically. And thus, under every possible pre- 
text, the people are to a taxed, and the parasites of the State 
euriched. Colonists, no doubt, will easily be found, where re- 
sidence is to be so profusely remunerated : and this China of the 
West, as Mr Bolingbroke prophetically entitles it, may speedily 
be stocked with various colleges of mandarines, as idle, ignorant, 
and pretending, as their brezhren in the East. 


Art. X, 4 Memoir on the National Defence. By J. F. Birch, 
Captain of the Royal Engineers. 8vo. London. 


On the Necessity of a more Effectual System of National Defence, and 
the Means of Establishing the Permanent Security of the Kingdom. 
By the Earl of Selkirk. 8vo. London. 


We have, on a former occasion, endeavoured to show, that a 
well disciplined regular army is superior to every other 
species of force; and that, when irregular levies are exposed on 
equal 
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equal terms to its attack, there is very little reason to think that 
they will be able to stand their ground :—that the defence of a 
country, therefore, which has no regular army, can only be ren- 
dered practicable by a strong barrier of fortified towns, or by 
a difficult and mountainous frontier, which may stop the progress 
of an invader, and give time to the nation to array against him its 
physical strength. . Even a regular army, however, is not a sure 
protection. It may be beaten by another regular army, more nu- 
merous and better disciplined: and therefore it deserves to be 
considered, what other resources a nation may provide for its de~ 
fence; and in what manner its regular army can be aided by its 
effective population, and the natural and artificial strength of the 
country. 

It is to the consideration of these important questions that the au- 
thors of the publications before us have principally directed their at- 
tention. They both admit the exclusive advantages of a regular army, 
and the necessity of its forming the basis of our force; but, in order 
to give complete security to the country, they both think that ad- 
ditional precautions are necessary. It seems to be their opinion, 
that we ought not to rest satisfied until our military preparations 
are such as to give us every possible chance of victory, and to 
provide at the same time against the consequences of defeat. 

The work of Mr Birch is valuable both for its knowledge and 
its good sense, It is not perfectly well arranged ; but the rea~ 
soning it contains is forcible and clear. He begins by endeavour- 
ing to show, that an invasion of Britain, though difficult, is not 
impracticable. He then examines the force which we would 
have to oppose to such an attack; and is decidedly of opinion, 
that neither our militia nor our volunteers would be at all 
able to cope with the veteran troops of France, In support of 
this opinion, he refers, not only to the common cases of the defeat 
of occasional forces by regular armies; but to the experience of 
the Americans and the French in the outset of their revolutions. 
He shows, from Washington’s letters, that that general never had 
any confidence in the American militia; that they were dismay- 
ed and dispirited by the first checks which they received ; that 
they deserted in whole companies at a time ; that it was impossi- 
ble to establish among them any thing like discipline or subordi- 
nation ; that their bad example spread disorder among the rest 
of the troops; and that, upon the whole, * they did more harm 
than good.’ ‘The final success of the Americans, our author as- 
cribes ‘ to the extent, to the strength, and to the distance of the 
country which was the scene of action ; to the feeble efforts that 
were made during the three or four first years of the war; and 
ultimately to the French alliance, which gave them regular sol-+ 
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diers, anid, for a short time, the command of the sea.’ The facts 
furnished by the late French war are still more decisive of this 
question. It appears that the French levies, when they were 
first brought within reach of the enemy, turned their backs in the 
most disgraceful manner and fled, leaving their equipage, cannon, 
and baggage; that they were constantly liable to panics ; and that, 
on one occasion, 15,000 men actually fled before a squadron 
of Prussian hussars ;—that, before the battle of Neirwinden, 
Dumourier dismissed 10,000 of them, and that it was by the 
misbehaviour of those who remained that he lost the battle; 
—that it was only the regular forces who made any effec- 
tual resistance; and had it not been for their efforts, and 
the fortified frontier through which the allies had to penetrate, 
joined to their own inactivity and want of enterprize, the inde- 
pendence of France would have been in great danger. The 
French officers were at length so well convinced of the inefhi- 
ciency of those kinds of troops, that when the volunteer battalions 
joined the army, they were entirely disorganized, their officers re- 
duced to the ranks, and the privates incorporated into the mass 
of the regulars. The greatest attention was then paid to the 
reelection of new officers; and it was chiefly by their talents 
and persevering efforts that the new levies were at last trained to 
steadiness and bravery in the field. The substance of our au- 
thor’s argument is contained in the following striking and perti- 
nent observations. 

‘ J have thus noticed the principal military events which took place 
in France and part of the neighbouring territory, at the commence- 
ment of the revolutionary war, in order to show the influence which 
the different species of troops and the fortified pesitions had on them. 
Her militia and volunteers were always beaten, whilst the troops oi 
the line and her fortified positions supported her. ‘The situation and 
circumstances of France at that period, were perfectly distinguished 
from what ours would be in case of invasion. She was the most po- 
ptilous nation of Europe,—was as warlike as any other, was equally 
spirited, was more enthusiastic, and had the most convenient form 
and circumscription of limits for defence, with all her,natural re- 
sources in the highest degree improved. She was the best forti- 
fied state, without any comparison, on the Continent,—which is 
the grand and sure basis of either defensive or offensive operations. 
It is to this cause that the first successes of the French, in both those 
sorts of warfare, is in a great measure to be attributed, and not to 
their capacity of meeting the enemy in the field. They were fight- 
ing on the finest fortified frontier possible, with all the resources of 
France immediately behind them. The allies durst not penetrate be- 
yond that frontier, for fear of being enveloped by it ; and their at- 
tacking it gave time to the Seana to recruit and discipline wc 
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selves, and to profit of all their means, which were called out to the 
utmost under Robespierre, while the allies were wasting themselves, 
having inferior means to act with, and being obliged to bring them 
from a great distance, principally from Austria. The situations of 
the Americans and French are, I say, particularly distinguished from 
ours, in those circumstances, which were the very cause of their suc- 
cess ; for our territory is of inconsiderable extent ; it is of a very bad 
figure for defence, (the parts of it being exposed to be separated 
from each other, so as to afford no mutual cooperation and assistance, 
unless they be connected by a chain of fortified positions ;) nor have 
we any fortified frontier to arrest the first impulse of the enemy, who 
would endeavour to prosecute his measures of attack with such vi- 
gour and rapidity, as to give us no time to prepare ourselves, if we 
should not be already prepared, as we indisputably ought to be with 
a good regular army, and fortified positions to support it, which, 
as I have observed, are the true basis of all offensive as well as de- 
fensive war.’ 

As a further proof of the inefficiency of irregular troops, Mr 
Birch refers to the conduct of the Swifs militia, and to that of the 
Trifh militia, when they fled from the French at Caftlebar; and, 
from all thefe facts, he concludes that it would be unfafe to truft 
the fafety of the country to forces of fuch a defcription. He pro- 
pofes that the militia fhould be either incorporated with the regu- 
Jar army, or that experienced officers fhould be appointed to com- 
mand them. They are already, he juftly obferves, completely 
abftraéted from the purfuits of civil life 5 they are as expenfive as 
regular foldiers ; and it is evidently of the utmoft importance, as we 
have but a limited population, that thofe who devote themfelves to 
arms, fhould be rendered as perfect in their calling as poflible. 
The volunteers, our author thinks entitled to praife for their paft 
exertions ; but he confiders them as nearly the worft {pecies of 
militia. Many of them are phyfically incapable of encountering 
the fatigues of a military life; many of them are married and 
have families,;—a circumitance which our author confiders as a 
great drawback on their exertions; and he informs us that the 
French, in their confcriptions, always take care to fele&t for fer- 
vice the youngeft, and thofe that were unmarried. A fimiliar 
practice, he thinks, ought to be adopted with refpeét to volunteer 
corps. All the youth between eighteen and twenty-five years, 
ought to be formed into corps near their places of refidence ; 
and on the landing of an enemy, they ought to be complete- 
ly difpofeable ; and either to a& by themfelves, or be incorpo- 
rated with the regular troops. With refpeét to the recruit- 
ing of the army, our author thinks that every encouragement 
ought to be given to voluntary fervice, by rendering the condi- 
tion of the foldier as defirable in point of pay and other ad- 
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vantages, as is confiftent with military difcipline. Along with 
every other intelligent officer, he is for abolifhing the difgrace- 
ful punifhment of flogging. If this method of raifing men, how- 
ever, fhould fail, he thinks the army ought to be recruited by 
ballot. He seems quite sensible of the hardships which this will 
entail on the middling and lower classes of society; but he com- 
forts himself by the reflection, that this is ‘ an unavoidable con- 
sequence of the inequality of fortunes in civil society.’ Now, 
while we entirely agree with him that a regular army, supported 
by an armed population, is the only sure defence for a nation, 
‘we must decidedly object to the recruiting of the regular army 
by ballot. Our author observes, that it is not just to take the 
goods of the rich to induce the poor to do their duty. But why 
their duty particularly? Is it not the duty of the rich to defend 
the country as well as the poor; and, if they think it too burden- 
some, is it not quite fair that they should pay the poor for re- 
lieving them from it? Because the conditions of mankind are 
unequal, is that any reason why Government should aggravate 
this natural inequality ? Captain Birch ought to consider, that a 
country which exists only for the rich will never be defended by 
the poor. We agree perfectly with him as to the expediency of 
keeping up as large an army as the population and’ resources of 
the country can support; but let us pay the necessary expense 
of raising and maintaining it, and there will be no occasion for 
resorting to compulsion. 

In addition to those means of defence, Captain Birch is of opi- 
nion, that the country ought to be still further strengthened 
by the establishment of defensive fortified positions. Although 
we do not profess fully to enter into all the details with which 
our author illustrates his argument, yet the genera! principles on 
which he proceeds appear to us so plain and satisfactory, that we 
must gratify our readers with an abstract of this very important 
part of his work. Fortified positions are evidently of use, by 
enabling an army, inferior either in numbers or discipline, to 
make head against a force superior in both these respects. Their 
utility consists in arresting the progress of an invader, by forcing 
him to spend some time in their reduction, while the invaded 
country is preparing against him the means of his destruction 
They require also few men to defend them; and inexperienced 
troops, with a few veterans, who would not be qualified for the 
fatigues of the field, would be fit for this purpose. If fortified 
positions, however, are sufficient to compensate the disadvantages 
of irregular troops, it is hardly necessary to point out the incal- 
culable superiority which they must give to a regular army. We 
have already endeavoured to show, that the true policy of an in- 
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‘vading army is to fight great battles, and to spread consternation 
among their enemies by the boldness and decision of their plans. 
We may be assured, at least, that a French army in this country 
would follow exactly this mode of warfare. It is both suited to 
the disposition and genius of their soldiers; and it would, in their 
situation, be absolutely necessary. In these circumstances, it 
would not be in our power to avoid fighting without giving up 
a great extent of country, which, if a hostile army were landed near 
the capital, would be attended with lamentable consequences. By 
means, however, of numerous intrenched positions, conveniently 
disposed, the enemy might be forced to attack us in one of them; 
and thus, fighting under a disadvantage, they would neither have 
such a chance of victory, nor could it be so easy or so decisive. 
The loss they would suffer might disable them from proceeding; 
and, deprived of the means of recruiting, they would gradually 
‘be wasted away. Fortifications would also be places of security 
for provisions and warlike stores ;—which it is impossible, in- 
deed, to protect without them. They would be the base of 
the line of military operations on which the different corps of 
our army might act, either according to their convenience or their 
necessities ; and they would afford a secure place of retreat for 
such as might be forced to retire. They would also be rallying 
points for the military force of the country, and a rendezvous for 
the armed population, where they might be trained and disciplin- 
ed and incorporated into the regulsz atmy, and from whence they 
might rapidly issue to aunoy the enemy’s communications on the 
flanks and rear of his army. Without some strong defensive po- 
sitions, in short, we hazard the safety of the country, on the 
event of a battle,—which is determined by the discipline of the 
troops engaged, and by the genius and experience of their com- 
manders ; acquirements which it is not always in the power of 
armies to possess in an equal degree with their enemies. Fortifi- 
cations and intrenchments, however, provide a remedy against 
defeat ;—they protract the contest, and secure a repetition of the 
conflict in a series of actions, in which the discipline of the 
troops, and the art and talents of the oflicers may be exercised 
and improved,—and in which an enemy may even exhaust himself 
ina succession of dear-bought victories. 

The great importance of fortifications and intrenched posi- 
tions, ‘is proved by the history of military operations in all ages. 
It was in a great measure owing to the strength and disposition 
of his fortresses, joined no doubt to an exceilent regular army, 
that Frederic was enabled to save his kingdom from ruin during 
the Seven-years war; and it was owing to the decline of the re- 
gular army, and to the bad state of the fortresses, their smallness 
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and unfavourable position, that Prussia was so rapidly overrun 
during the late war. In the American war, the extent of the 
country, and the abundance of defensive positions which it fur- 
nished, was its best security. These positions were still further 
strengthened by artificial works. It was a usual boast of Wash- 
ington, that he never spared the spade and the mattock. By 
these means, the position of the American army was so secured, 

that we durst not hazard an attack; and in the case of Bunker’s 
Hill, which we did think proper to attack, at what a dreadful 
expense of men was success purchased? ‘The importance of the 
French fortified frontier during the last war, has been already 
noticed ; and the value which the French set upon fortresses, is 
apparent from their anxiety to destroy them in countries of which 
they obtain only a temporary possession, and to repair them where 
they gain a permanent footing. Not to mention too many ex- 
amples, the single fortress of Mantua stopped the victorious ca- 
reer of Bonaparte for seven months, and gave time to Austria to 
assemble three armies successively for the relief of Italy,—which 
were thrown away by the misconduct of her commanders. 

If fortifications and strong positions, however, have been found 
to have assisted so materially in the defence of other countries, 
they are peculiarly necessary in Britain, which is of limited ex- 
tent, and not naturally strong, and where a defeated corps, in 
case of extremity, would have no place of refuge, but must ei- 
ther lay down its arms, or be driven into the sea. ‘The long neck 
of land which the country forms, might also auiile an enterprize 
ing enemy, by landing detached corps on one or both of his 
flanks, not only to interrupt our communications, and to prevent 
us from collecting our strength into one mass, for the purpose of 
striking a decisive blow, but they might even hang on the rear of 
our chief line of operation. This, it appears, was the plan ac- 
tually submitted to the Directory by Carnot. He proposed to 
land two corps, one in Sussex, and one in Yorkshire. These 
would have been able, wherever they appeared, to disarm the in- 
habitants, who would thus have been rendered useless, or, if they 
had followed the retreating army, would only have augmented 
its confusion. Our author here endeavours to refute the notion, 
that the annoyance of an irregular force firing from behind walls 
or hedges, would afford any considerable defence to the country. 
It is in this kind of warfare, he observes, that the French light 
troops are particularly celebrated ; and he is of opinion, that if 
the country were an open plain, without either hedge or ditch, it 
would be infinitely more favourable to us, as we would then have 
full scope for the action of horse-artillery and cavalry, in which 
we would undoubtedly be superior to the enemy, and against 
which his light troops could not protect him, 
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The remainder of Captain Birch’s work is occupicd with dis- 
cussions as to the most eligible mode of constructing these defen- 
sive works, and their distribution throughout the country. His 
arguments and suggestions on these points appear to us to be ex- 
tremely valuable ; and we earnestly recommend them to the con- 
sideration of professional readers: but it would evidently be im- 
proper, in a work of this nature, to enter into such details.’ 

The publication of Lord Selkirk, though it coincides, in its ge- 
neral views, with the preceding work, is more limited in its ob- 
ject. The intention of the noble author seems to be, to suggest a 
practicable scheme for procuring to the regular army, in case of 
invasion, all the assistance which the population of the country is 
capable of affording. His plan is, gradually to train to arms all 
able-bodied young men, beginning with those who are between 18 
and 19, and calling out the male population as they arrive at that 
age. ‘They are to serve three months for the first year, and three 
weeks annually for six years thereafter. The number of men 
which will be procured by this levy, after making a deduction for 
those who are excluded by infirmity or other causes, Lord Selkirk 
estimates, apparently with as much accuracy as the case will ad- 
mit of, at 400,000, 60,000 of whom he supposes may be between 
the age of 18 and 19. In explaining the arrangements for drill- 
ing this force, he confines himself, for the sake of greater sim- 
plicity, to a particular district, namely, the county of Kent, as 
anexample. According to the proportion above stated, the young 
men between 18 and 19, in this county, would amount to 1662. 
‘These it is proposed to divide into ten divisions of 166 men each. 
For the first four weeks, only one division is to be assembled, 
that the attention of the officers may be exclusively directed to 
them. After the first four weeks a second division may join 
them, and in four weeks more a third ; and each division being 
on duty twelve weeks, the first division will be retiring as the 
fourth division joins the battalion ; and, at the end of every four 
weeks, another division will be dismissed, and will be replaced 
by a similar number of men entering upon their period of duty. 
According to this plan, three divisions of 166 men each, or in 
all about 500, will be constantly assembled. It is proposed to 
give to this corps the name of the Training Battalion; and, in 
such a county as Kent, to attach to it an establishment of two 
field-officers, eight captains, eight lieutenants, and thirty-two ser- 
geants. When the first division is assembled, 166 men being di- 
vided into eight companies of 20 men each, there will be two 
commissioned and four non-commissioned officers to each compa- 
ny, who will very easily, in the course of four weeks, bring 
them to such a state of proficiency as will allow them to de- 
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vote the chief part of their attention, the next four weeks, to 
the second division. When the third division joins, the compa- 
nies will contain 60 men each; but it is probable that, by this 
time, the most intelligent among the first division will be perfect- 
ly qualified to instruct the new recruits. After the ten divisions 
have gone through their allotted periods of service, there will still 
remain four weeks of the year to run. ‘This period may be ve- 
ry advantageously filled up by a general assemblage of the local 
militia of the county; the whole to remain encamped for about 
three weeks, practising such military manoeuvres and exercises 
as have the nearest resemblance to real warfare. "When the plan 
is fully completed, and the whole of the population between the 
age of 18 and 25 has been successively trained to arms, the ge- 
neral assemblage of the local militia in the county of Kent will 
form a body of 11,200 men. This body may be conveniently di- 
vided into sixteen battalions of 700 men each, to be assigned to 
different local subdivisions of the county, according to the popu- 
lation of each district. Into these battalions, all those are plac- 
ed who have passed through the service of the training battalion, 
and who are supposed, on that account, fit for duty. The chiei 
command of the battalion, Lord Selkirk proposes to give to a per- 
son of influence and property in the county, to be assisted by an 
officer from the regular service, as his second in command :—those 
who have acted as captains and lieutenants in the training batta- 
lion, being to act in the general assemblage as majots of the local 
battalion, by which term those are distinguished who have passed 
through the training of the first year. ‘he inferior officers of 
the local battalions are to be selected from those who are of a 
condition superior to the common mass ; and those of this class 
of the population who cannot be employed as officers, may be 
enrolled in a separate corps, under the name of cadets. 

This local militia Lord Selkirk defigns for adtive fervice againift 
the enemy, in the event of invafion. His plan is not to incorpo- 
rate them with the army, but to make them at in feparate and in- 
dependent battalions. He is very far, however, from denying the 
preeminence of the regular army, or from fuppofing that the local 
militia can ever be made, by any training, to rival them in military 
qualities. His ftatements on this part of his fubje&, are remark- 
able for candour and fairnefs. Even the arguments which feem to 
make moit again{ft his own views, are flated in their full force. 
There is no attempt either to take from their weight, or to keep 
them in the back ground; and fo anxious doves he feem to bring 
his fyitem fairly to the proof, that in the event of invafion, 
he lays before his readers his plan of military operations, and 
thows particularly what fort of fervice he expects from his ir- 
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regular force. He fuppofes 100,000 men landed in the country 
whofe firft objeét, he imagines, would be to gain poffeffion of the 
capital, with all the great arfenals in its vicinity. The regular 
force which could be aflembled, would not be fufliciently numer- 
ous to give battle to fuch an army. It mutt retire, therefore; and 
in its retreat, it will be joined by reinforcements of the local mi- 
litia, which will be affembling from all quarters. Lord Selkirk 
calculates that, in the courfe of three days, 60,000 men will have 
joined ; in two days more, this number may be further increafed 
to 85,000; and in the four fubfequent days, the militia may be 
affembled to the amount of not lefs than 160,000, and for fome 
time longer every fucceffive day will bring in a reinforcement of 
about 15,000 men. Of thefe, it may be neceffary to throw 15 or 
20,000 into garrifons ; and after reinforcing, with the remainder, 
the main body of the army, we may form, with what flill remains, 
fubfidiary armies to aét on the flank and rear of the enemy, to 
harafs his detachments, to prevent his colleéting provifions, and 
to intercept the communication with his magazines. 

‘ Every step,’ (Lord Selkirk observes,) ‘ by which he advances, 
must increase these difficulties ; and, before he has been a fortnight 
on English ground, he will find himself surrounded by numbers at 
least double of his own; he will be hemmed in by armies of respec- 
table force, and unable to collect provisions, except from the spot 
which he immediately occupies. If, in these circumstances, he ad- 
vance against the main body of our army, and our commanders 
persist in eluding.a general action by retreating before him, to what 
purpose is it, that he gains a few miles of exhausted country on one 
side, while our forces still close in upon him on the other, and pre- 
vent his spreading himself over a sufficient extent of ground to af- 
ford subsistence? In the course of these operations, a large portion 
of fertile territory must be laid waste; but it does not seem to ad- 
mit of a doubt, that sooner or later the enemy may be reduced by 
absolute famine. ’ 

The only circumftance which makes Lord Selkirk hefitate as to 
the efficacy of this plan, is, the vicinity of London to the probable 
point of landing ; but in cafe London cannot be defended without 
rifking the ruin of the army, he propofes that it fhould be aban- 
doned ; and on this account he cenfures, and we think juitly, the 
extreme improvidence of allowing the whole of our military ftores 
to be depofited in a fituation fo liable to attack. 

With refpe& to the mere details of this plan, it is not our in- 
tention to fay much. Although we have given a pretty exact ace 
count of the procefs by which the force is to be aflembled and dif- 
ciplined, we are far from confidering thefe matters as of very 
great moment. Were we once convinced, that, after paffing 
through the training which it is propofed to give them, the local 
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militia would be fit for the fervice for which they are defigned, 
the details of their drilling would be very eafily arranged ; and if 
they fhould at firft prove defeétive, (as it is very likely they would), 
they might, by the help of a little experience, be foon rendered 
more perfect. But it is on this capital point, of their capacity for the 
duty affigned them, that we are not quite fo fanguine as the author. 
He admits, indeed, in the moft unqualified manner, that we can- 
not expec to render the local militia equal to troops inured to real 
fervice ; that the moft important leffon which a foldier can learn, is 
one which nothing but the prefence of an enemy can teach ; and 
that it is impoflible to rely on the fteadinefs of new levies in their 
firft encounter with the enemy. He feems alfo to have a very cor- 
rect conception of the fort of enemy we would have to contend with, 
and the nature of the warfare which he would purfue. We have 
feen,’ (he obferves,) ‘ the French generals throw themfelves into 
perils the moft extreme, for the purpofe of rendering their fuccef- 
fes {plendid and decifive. If, on the Continent, they have purfued 
this fyftiem from choice, in England they mutt follow it from necefli- 
ty. Succefs, rapid and decifive fuccefs, ’ (he adds), ‘ is neceffary to 
their very exiftence.’ He infifts, on the other hand, that new le- 
vies have occafionally been known to diftinguith themfelves in their 
firft aétion,—that the difadvantage of never having feen an enemy, 
is not peculiar to the levy which he propofes, but muft attend 
every other fpecies of troops confined to home fervice. ‘ Troops 
of this defeription,’ (he obferves), * if thoroughly praétifed in 
their manceuvres,—if accuftomed to prompt and implicit obedience 
to their officers,—if commanded by officers in whom they have 
confidence, and who have confidence in themfelves, will certain- 
ly be more likely to a&t with fteadinefs againft the enemy, than if 
they had been imperfectly inftruéted, and had to encounter the 
embarraflment of a fituation for which they are ill prepared, in 
addition to the agitation which the prefence of danger may excite.’ 
He remarks the defe&t of the volunteer fyflem, namely, the want 
of proper authority in the officers ; and obferves, that in the orga- 
nization of the local militia, this error is avoided. The authority 
of the officers is complete ; and the recruits will be withdrawn 
from every other avocation,—from every thing’which can interrupt 
the acquilitions of military habits, and placed, for the uninterrupt- 
ed fpace of three months, under the itri€teft difcipline. Several 
officers of experience, we are informed, are of opinion that this 
would be a fufficient time for the acquifition of military habits ; 
and in confirmation of their opinion, they refer to the practice of 
the French armies, in which the confcripts are thought fit for fer- 

vice in a ftill fhorter time. 
‘The whole amount of Lord Selkirk’s argument in favour of the 
‘ocal militia, feems to be, that although they never can — 
that 
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that energy of mind which enables foldiers to ftand firm in the 
fhock and carnage of a battle, they will attain to proficiency in 
manceuvring and in ufing their arms. But this, without the other 
more eflential attainments of a foldier’s character, would be of 
little ufe in the day of battle. Even though they were to attain 
to the utmoft poffible dexterity in the ufe of their arms,—although 
they were to go through all their evolutions with fuch perfeét re- 
gularity, as to charm admiring multitudes, and to extort the una- 
nimous applaufe of all infpe€ting officers,—ftill, without fteadinefs 
in the field, that cardinal virtue of a military force, it would pro- 
fit them nothing. It is faid, indeed, that the firlt eflay of new 
levies is often a glorious experiment. Hardly ever, we believe, 
where such levies are brought to sustain the attack of any thing 
like an equal number of veterans. * When a man, indeed, has 
chosen the profession of a soldier for the peculiar business of his 
life ;—when he is under the controul of officers whose views are 
the same, and whose character and estimation in society depend 
in a great measure on their professional deportment ;—when he 
has constantly before his eyes the whole scheme of military sub~ 
ordination impressing the necessity of obedience upon his mind 
by practical lessons ;—when he is, besides, associating only with 
men of similar habits with himself, and particularly where there 
is a remnant of veteran officers and soldiers to kindle throughout 
the whole body the same spirit with which they are fired, and to 
cheer and animate the young soldier in the day of battle ;—the 
trial of such troops can hardly be called an experiment. We may 
predict, with confidence, that they will not retreat without orders 5 
and that they will prefer a glorious death to a shameful flight. 

In the case of several of our regiments which have distinguish- 
ed themselves in their first essay, there were also other circum- 
stances to be attended to. ‘They had generally been placed, tor 
some time before, in foreign stations ; they had been tossed about 
in transports, where they had heard or seen nothing but about 
the business of war; and they had for a length of time the 
view of an enemy before their eyes, not as a remote possibility, 
but as an immediate certainty. ‘Thus separated from every thing 
pacific, the mind is naturally braced for enterprize and peril ; its 
constitution is seasoned, as it were, by this preliminary training 

for 


* We are afraid we cannot yet quote the successes of the Spanish 
patriots, as instances of the superiority of enthusiasm over discipline. 
With all their enthusiasm, they appear to have been panic-struck at 
Cordova ; and, wherever they have gained any advantage, they seem 
to have been greatly superior in numbers. A detachment of less 
than 10,000 men has maintained itself for a month in a district said 
to contain 160,000 armed patriots. 
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for the new element in which it is hereafter to live; and, when 
the occasion arrives for displaying its newly-acquired vigour, it 
shows itself superior to those evils under which it would have 
formerly sunk. 

The constitution and circumstances of the local militia, are in 
all points the reverse of those we have described. Neither the 
officers nor the men have chosen the military profession as the 
business of their lives. Their military duties are to them rather 
an interruption from more serious avocations. In these circum- 
stances, it is in vain to talk of the authority of the officers. 
Whatever authority they may have in theory, in practice they 
will have very little. ‘They have no interest in enforcing strict 
discipline among their men ; and there are many obvious reasons 
why they will not be inclined to any rigorous exercise of their 
power. Being chosen from those who are subject to the con- 
scription for the local militia, their places of residence will na, 
turally be the same with those of their men; they will probably 
be connected with them by civil ties, of far more importance 
to both parties than their connexion as soldiers; and they will 
never dream, therefore, of incurring their ill-will by any severe 
exaction of their military duties. The men will never feel what 
military obedience is; and, if there be any attempt to make them 
feel it, it will only fret and disgust them with’ the service, and 
make them look forward with the more impatience to the end of 
the three months, when a period will be put to their thraldom. 

It is impossible, we are afraid, to make men think seriously 
about any business but that which is to be the business of their 
lives. ‘Io attempt to excite a vigorous application of the mind 
to an employment which is to be laid afide in three months, ap- 
pears to us to be a moft hopelefs project. Lord Selkirk indeed 
fuggefts, that the military exercifes of the local militia might become 
a fcene of animated recreation. It might be fo. But when men 
follow after fuch purfuits merely for recreation, we cannot expect 
that they will do much good. ‘The novelty of the thing might no 
doubt excite a temporary animation ; but when that wore off, the 
local militia would feel the effects of that languor and liftlefinefs 
uuder which the volunteer fyftem has been feen to moulder away. 

With refpe& to what is faid of the French confecripts, it would 
no doubt prove a great deal, if the new-raifed confcripts were ar- 
ranged in battalions by themfelves, and fent to fight the enemy 
under inexperienced officers. But that is not the cafe. The 
French know, that in three weeks, the time faid to be allotted for 
drilling their confcripts, none of the important duties of a foldier 
can be learned. ‘They content themfelves, therefore, with teach 
ing them to ufe their arms, and to go through a few manceuvres, 
in order to qualify them for taking their place in the ranks of the 
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regular army, throughout which they are difperfed, and where. 
they are kept fteady in the day of battle by the example of their. 
comrades and officers. If the local militia wese ever to be ex- 
pofed to the danger of real: fervice, they would have every difad- 
vantage to ftruggle with. They would have littie time to fortify 
their minds by any previous preparation. They would be torn 
fuddenly from the cfom of domeftic purfuits, and led on by offi- 
cers ignorant of every thing but the duty of the parade. When 
forced to face the enemy under fuch circumftances, how can we 
rationally look for any other refult, than that which has always 
taken place in fimilar circumftances, namely, the utter rout and 
difperfion of a force badly difciplined and badly commanded ? 

We hall now proceed to examine the fcheme of military oper- 
ations which Lord Selkirk propofes to carry into effeét againft 
the enemy ; and we muft candidly confefs, that we fufpect he 
overrates the effect of his ta€tics as.much as he does the difcipline 
of his troops. His campaign does not fight very well even upon 
paper ; and we hardly think would anfwer the expeCtations of its 
author any where elfe. No obftacle is ever f{uppofed to occur to 
difcompole the fymmetry of its arrangements. Although the oper- 
ations of a regular army are generally kept back by unforefeen 
obftacles, yet, in this momentous campaign, neither awkward- 
nefs nor mifmanagement are heard of. All the reinforcements 
arrive in regular fucceffion, exactly at the time fpecified, and 
juft when they are needed; and, what is not the leaft extraordi- 
nary, 100,000 veterans are fuppofed to have done little in the 
mean time but wait for their arrival. Without dwelling on 
the tumult and difmay which the invafion would fpread through 
the country, and on the many circumftances which would arife 
from this caufe to delay the march of the local militia, we may 
obferve, that the fcheme of operations which Lord Selkirk pro- 
pofes to purfue, is precifely that which the rapid and daring 
chara€ter of the French taétics is beft calculated to difconcert. 
It is not often that a body of 100,000 men can be furrounded 
on all fides by armies of equal ftrength; and, if their com- 
mander is very rapid and adventurous in his operations, he may 
generally equal, if not outnumber his enemies at a particular 
point, and may thus either defeat or deftroy one of their armies. 

According to Lord Selkirk’s plan, the French would be sur- 
rounded by troops of a very inferior character; and there is 
little doubt that, if they could bring any thing like an equal 
force to bear on any one point, they would carry every thing 
before them; they would rout and disperse the local militia 
by whom they would be opposed, and thus very soon open to 
themselves a wider field for their operations. During the late 
Continental wars, they have extricated themselves from situations 
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infinitely more perplexing than any thing they could meet with 
in Britain. In the year 1796, when Moteau made his famous 
retreat through the Black Forest, he was completely surrounded 
by veteran troops. He had to retire through a difficult country, 
full of mountainous passes, which were all guarded by a numer- 
ous peasantry, well armed, and irritated against the French. In 
these circumstances, far from thinking of surrendering, he concen- 
trated his forces ; and by the secrecy, boldness, and rapidity of his 
movements, contrived to defeat several of the corps by which 
he was surrounded, and thus to secure his retreat across the 
Rhine. In the very s2zme campaign also, when the two armies of 
Moreau and Jourdan were penetrating into Germany, and were 
preparing to fall upon the Archduke Charles with their united 
strength, he contrived, by the rapidity and decision of his move- 
ments, to fall upon Jourdan alone, to rout and dissipate his whole 
force, and finally to compel him to recross the Rhine with a 
dispirited and ruined army. It was by the same means that Bo-« 
naparte beat the more numerous Austrian armies which were 
sent against him in Italy. If, however, this manoeuvre is often 
practised with success against veteran troops, with what incalev}- 
able effect would it be resorted to against new levies ! 

But although we do not wholly approve of the local militia, 
and still less of the use to which they are to be put, we are by no 
means disposed to contend, that an establishment which would 
contain the flower of the population would be of no service. In- 
stead of employing this force, however, against the enemy in se- 
parate battalions, it would, in our opinion, be a much safer and 
surer plan to provide a regular army decidedly superior in num- 
ber to any body of troops that the enemy could land, and to re- 
serve the armed population as a never-failing fund to recruit its 
losses, and to keep it constantly up to its original strength. In this 
way, unless we sustained a very ruinous defeat, which, with a 
very superior regular army, and with common good management, 
is scarcely possible, we would be ultimately certain of reducing 
the enemy, who could probably receive no reinforcements. It is 
vain, however, to think of accomplishing this desirable object with- 
out many hard fought and bloody battles. It is of great conse- 
quence, therefore, not to bring into the field any thing but a regular 
force fit for fighting, and in the highest possible state of discipline. 
It is precisely by pursuing a system of this kind that the French 
have been enabled to conquer Europe. Forced, for a while, to 
struggle for their existence, they submitted patiently to such 2 
rigorous conscription as no people would bear except for the pur- 
poses of self-defence; and after they had completely established 
their own security, they availed themselves of their great resources 
for war in order to encroach upon their neighbours. It was by 
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means of their regular army, supported by the inexhaustible fund 
of an immense population to supply its losses, that France de- 
tended herself against a host of foes. It is by the same means 
that she has been enabled to carry into effect such vast schemes 
of offensive warfare, and even to outnumber her enemies (such 
appears to have been the case in the late contest with Russia) 
even upon their own frontiers. Here, then, is a plain precedent 
tor us to copy. It is not, indeed, handed down to us by our an- 
cestors, but it is held out for our benefit by our enemies. Hence- 
torth, therefore, if we are disposed to profit by experience, the 
object of our military policy w AL be to form, in the first place, a 
segue ur army; and for the purpose of assisting and recruiting it, 

may enre I the names of all young men between 18 and 25, 
oa give them such drilling as will qualify them to take their 
station in its ranks. One great advantage of this plan would be, 
that it would be attended with little or no expense ; and it would 
not disturb the ordinary occupations of society. There would be 
no need for the expense and parade of uniforms; nor would it be 
necessaiy to spend much time in drilling. The French reckon 
three weeks suflicient to make arecruit fit for service, and, in mi- 
litary matters, it is not for us to dispute their authority. We 
perfectly agree with Lord Selkirk, that there ought to be no ex- 
emptions for the rich. ‘To let them off for the payment of a fine 
is merely a device for throwing the burden vf defending the 
country on the poor, which is eafily feen through, and which 
never fails to excite general and well-founded difcontent. 

Lord Selkirk proceeds to compare the eftablifhment of the local 
militia with the volunteer fyitem, and with the plan for a general 
array of the whole male popul: ation of mature age ; and he gives 
the preference, in our opinion on very juft grounds, to his own 
meaiure. He concludes his obfervations, on this part of the fub- 
ject, with recommending a more general enrolment of the popula- 
tiol », for the purpofe of cutting up roads, breaking down bridges, 
and - or fervices not ftriétly militar}. 

Che meafures, however, of which we have been confidering the 
propriety, apply only to Britain. The defence of lreland, there- 
fore, remains yet to be provided for. It would not be fafe, ac- 
cording to our author, to eftablifh a local militia in that coun- 
try, on account of a certain § lawlefs and difaff-cted {pirit’ which 
is faid to prevail among a great proportion of the people. He 
propores, th erator’, to fubs titute a general militia, to ferve for 

1 to be perma- 
sonhs coda nae bet ae aes number to be between 
30,000 or 40,0c0 men, to be raifed by a lot; from which an éxe 
emption for three years may be purchafed by the previous pay- 
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ment of a fine of rol. ; but no exemptions after the ballot is be- 
gun, and no fervice by fubftitution. 

If it be true that difaffe€tion exifts very generally in Ireland, 
we are much afraid that this fevere meafure would tend to con- 
firm, and to extend it. It is evident that it would operate (like 
the ballot in this country) as a tax on all thofe who could by 
any means fcrape together ten pounds; and whatever fervice 
was obtained, would be extorted from the poverty of thofe who 
could not pay the neceflary fum. Lord Selkirk endeavours in- 
deed to mitigate the oppreffion of the meafure as much as poffible; 
but its defeéts are radical, and cannot be diffembled. ‘The dif- 
content that has been excited in this country, by the vexation of 
ballots, is greater than can be well imagined. The ‘iniquity of 
making the poor pay for defending the country, while the rich 
are allowed to efecape free, is fo grofs that nothing can cover or 
difguife it. 

Why, however, it may be afked, is Ireland difaffeted? Is dif- 
affection an ultimate fact, of which no further account can be 
given? On the contrary, we hold it as am etefnal truth, that 
where a government is adminiftered in juftice and in mercy, dif- 
aife€tion can never either fettle permanently, or fpread very ge- 
nerally among its fubjects ; and if it be true that difcontent is 
very prevalent jn Ireland, it muft be in a great meafure owing to 
the fault of its rulers. We could have wifhed that a perfon of 
Lord Selkirk’s rank and eminent talents had fpoken out more 
plainly upon this fubje&. But, while he feems to allow all the 
taults of the Irifh government, there is a management and referve 
in his language which we fcarcely know how to account for. 
‘The fum and fubftance of what he fays feems to be,—that there 
has exifted in Ireland a refraCtory fpirit, not to be repreffed but by 
the ftrong hand of power;—that government had no military 
force adequate to this purpofe;—that they were, confequently, 
forced to depend on the inhabitants moft immediately interefted 
in the prefervation of good order ;—that thofe men were too much 
influenced by irritating circumftances, to preferve, on all occa- 
fions, their coolnefs and moderation ;—and that government could 
not interfere to curb their violence. With refpect to repreffing 
a refractory fpirit by the {trong hand of power, we will confefs 
we are not over fond of this kind of policy. We would rather 
prefer inquiring into its caufe ; and we might then perhaps find, 
that what was termed a refractory fpirit, was nothing more than 
a natural impatience of opprefhon, which would ceafe with the 
grievance which produced it. But as to Government being oblig- 
ed to prop up its authority by the aid of a party, and to deliver 
over to the vengeance of this irritated faction any part of thofe 
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whom it was bound to protect,—we mutt fay that we confider fuch 
policy to be as weak as it is odious, and cannot help exprefling 
our furprife, that a perfon, fo gifted and difpofed as Lord Selkirk, 

fhould have hefitated about giving it its true appellation. On 
whom did Lord Fitzwilliam rely, for fupport in his fhort but glo- 
rious adminiftration, but on the Irifh people at large? On whom 
did Lord Cornwallis rely, when he nobly branded with difgrace 
that party on whom, Lord Selkirk informs us, the government 
depended for its fupport? And on whom did the Duke of Bed- 
ford rely, when he refufed to liften to the violent counfels of that 
fame party, and to outlaw feveral counties which were faid to be 
in a ftate of difturbance? Let the government be uprightly ad- 
miniftered, and the moft powerful of all parties, the party of the 
people, will rally round it for its fupport. 

Lord Selkirk concludes his work with a few obfervations on our 
prefent militia eftablifliment,—the difadvantages of which he points 
out with great force and perfpicuity. ‘The notion of their being the 
gonftitutional force of the country, he very fuccefsfully expofes. 
When this kind of cant, however, once gets potieffion of the public 
ear, there is no diflodging of it. We have only further to remark, 
that Lord Selkirk’s ftyle appears to us to be diftinguithed by an 
unaffected elegance and fimplicity, which renders the perufal of 
his work both eafy and pleafant. 








Art. XI. 4 Letter from Mr Whitbread to Lord Holland, on the 
present Situation of Spain. Third Edition. London. Ridge- 
way, 1808. 


\ E are induced to notice this little pamphlet, more from the 
high character of the perfons named in the title of it, 

than from any great value which we are difpofed to fet upon ei- 
ther the opinions contained in it, or the manner of delivering 
them. In fact, the letter confifts pretty much of the bare dium 
of the refpectable and enlightened author: As a ftatement of his 
fimple and ur ifupported Opinion, it no doubt deferves the greateft 
attention from the country; and the different parties which divide 
the ftate, are very fure to beftow upon it as much notice as it de- 
ferves, each for its peculiar purpofe: But our way. happens not 
to lye through fuch paths; and the bare ‘ cogi‘avit’ of a ma ny hows 
ever high in political eftimation; cat fcarcely affect ts, except in fa 
far as it may be accompanied by a fair ftatement of grounds and 
teafonings. ‘The fubject of the * letter’ is neverthelefs of fuch 
general importance, and the public are, in our humble ap »prehen- 
fion, running fo far out of the right courfe in their views of it; 
Ee2 that 
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that we avail ourfelves of this opportunity to fay a few words up- 
on it,—adding, we fear, one to the numberlefs inftances in which 
we have attempted vainly to preach reafon in a confli€t of paffions, 
and have met with the fuccefs which attends thofe unpleafant 
counfellors, who would fain prevent the p sms of difappoint: ment, 
by recommending a temperate indulgence in the pleafures of hope. 
We thall be aipore d to alter our courfe of practice, as foon as 
we find that we have been miflaken: hitherto the event has too 
fatally juftified thofe ungrateful profpects which we have fo often 
deemed it our duty to unfold. 

It is neceffary, however, here to premife, that we by no means 
intend to enter at large into the fubje Ct of Spanith affairs. Our 
object is to touch upon them only in their connexion with the doc- 
trines fo often delivered in this Journal upon continental politics— 
doctrines, in a recurrence to which, we are intimately perfuaded, 
the falvation of England is to be found. Even if we had the in- 
formation required for a full difcuffion of the queftions, * whether 
or not the Spaniards are likely to fucceed ?’ and * how are they 
to feek fuccefs ?’—even if the perfons beft qualified to treat o/ 
thefe matters had promulgated their fentiments upon them—ii 
Lord Holland had written a Jong letter to Mr Whitbread, inftead 
of receiving a very flort note upon the fubject from his * Asnour- 
able friend,’ —ftill we thould deem it incoi fitent with our proper 
province to enter into thofe queftions of prefent and paling poli- 
tics, and to deliver arguments spa the probabilities of events fo 
very near at hand, that in all hkelihoo d th *y will happen before 
our fpeculations can reach he public. We purpofe, therefore, 
to keep as much as poflible to the moft gencral views of thofe 
queftions, and rather to confider ~ whole a €t in its relation 
to the political conduct of England, and the different pofitions 
which have been maintained re fp edting it by the various reafoners 
who have of late years decided men’s opinions. 

Mr Whitbread begins his letter with defending his conduct in 
the House of Commons, when Mr Sheridan brought the situation 

f Spain under the consideration of Parli At that time it 
was altogether uncertain what part it wo ld be most adviseable 

the Spanish leaders to take; and, ignorant as every body, ex- 
ept the ‘Govern ment, of necessity was, respecting the real state 
of affairs in the p nite la. Mr Whitbread very properly thoughe 
that Government should left free and unbiassed in its deliber ‘Ta- 
tions upon this weiwhty subject. Subsequent events, however, Mr 
Whitbread remarks, have wholly changed the appearance of the 


case. It has been ascertained, that all over Spain an unex: ampled 
spirit of resistance to the enemy has burst forth. ‘The Spaniards 
ase suddenly and of themselves coministed. What ‘then remains, 
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he asks, but that we should assist them with all the means in 
our power? Having dilated upon this topic with great ears 
nestness, and in a manner quite demonstrative, both of his 
participation in the universal good wishes towards the cause of 
Spanish libe rty, ane d of his entertaining almost the same san- 
yuine expectations of its success which the people of England 
are now fondly indulging,—Mr Whitbread passes to another to- 
pic, which he just touches, but in a temper of moderation and im- 
partiality which cannot be too highly commended,—the choice of 
leaders for such an armament as it may be deemed expedient to 
send into Spain. Here, too, he joins in what we trust is the upiver- 
sal wish, that no generals : “hould be chosen for their rank in the 
state, or their connexion with the royal fargily, but that the choice 
should fall on the men whom merit and past services point out. 
We may remark by the way, that the fru/y British public seem 
wholly to have forgotten, upon this question, their usual predilec- 
tion for the taste and feelings of the Sovereign. Highly as we 
rejoice in the circumstance, we cannot help pointing out its in- 
consistency with former and very, recent popular clamours ; and 
we may be permitted to marvel, that, where the Spaniards are 
concerned, scarcely a voice should be raised for the paternal feel- 
ings and amiable family- prejudices of the Monarch in 1808, among 
a people which, one little year before, was loud; and almost san- 
guinary, in denouncing those upright and enlightened statesmen 
who dared to thwart the King’s prejudices against four millions 
of his Irish subjects 1 
Mr Whitbre: d concludes with a few words upona topic alw ays 
dear to him, and most honourably supported by his powerful ta- 
lents, at a time when the W higs themselves manifestly deserted 
their ancient tenets, and, be strayed by false hopes of Continental 
victories, or debauched by the enjoynient of power, adopted the 
language and views of their ancient adversaries—we mean the 
‘ subject of peace. ‘He 8 ctupl les not to aflirm, that the present is 
a fit moment for thi: nking of negotiation j ; and as this part of his 
pamphlet, like the rest of his man] ly and virtuous conduct upon 
the question of peace, has been made a subject of the most base 
and wilful misrepresentation, we shall quote his own words ;—the 
rather, because we have the misfortune, for the first time, and 
in the way we shall afterwards state, to differ from him in one 
particular of his sentiments on this important matter. 
At the conclusion of my speech, on the act of Appropriation, 
I declared that I still adhered to the opinions I laid down on the 29th 
of February last, when I moved as a resolution in the House of Com- 
mons, “ ‘That there is nothing in the pres sent state of the war which 
svght to preclude his Majesty ‘from emb racing any fair opportunity 
Ee 3 of 
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of acceding to, or commencing a negotiation with the enemy, ona 
footing of equality, for the termination of hostilities on terms of e- 
quality and honour.” I maintain that proposition now; and be- 
cause I reasserted it in the House of Commons on the day I have 
alluded to, it has been falsely and basely stated, that I advised the 
purchase of peace by the abandonment of the heroic Spaniards to their 
fate. God torbid! A notion so detestable never entered my ima- 
gination. Yerish the man who could entertain it! Perish this coun- 
try, rather than its safety should be owing to a compromise so hor- 
ribly iniquitous! My feelings, at the time I spoke, ran in a direc- 
| tion totally opposite to any thing so disgusting and abominable. 

‘ 14m not, however, afraid to say, that the present is a moment 
in which i think negotiation might be proposed to the Emperor of 
the French by Great Britain ;—with the certainty of this great ad- 

vantage, _ if the negotiation should be refused, we should be at 
least sure of being vig thf in the eyes of God and man ;—an advan. 
tage which, in my opinion, we have never yet possessed, from the 
¢ommencement of the contest to the present hour; and the value of 
which is far beyond al! calculation. 

‘ If the emancipation of Spain, the enthronement of Ferdinand 
VII., and the amelioration of the government of that country, 
through the means of the legitimate organ of their Cortes, or 
any other of their own choosing, could be effected without blood- 
shed, is there a man existing who would not prefer the accom. 
plishment of these objects by the means of negotiation, rather than 
by the sword? If Mr Fox were happily alive, and had power 
commensurate with his ability, I see a bare possibility that his ge- 
nius might turn this crisis to sy ch great account. Nothing should 

e done but in concert with the Spaniards; and the complete eva- 
cuation of Spain by the French armies, the abstinence from all in- 
terference in her internal arrangements, the freedom of the royal fa- 
mily, might be the conditions of the negotiation. There is no hu- 
miliation in such 2 proposal, What a grateful opportunity youlds at 
the same time present itself, of maki ng a voluntary proffer of rest 
tutions, which, when demanded, it might per haps be difficult to ac- 
cede to! What a moment to attempt the salvation of Sw eden, and 
the reestablishment of the tranquillity of the North ! 

« All this I had in contemplation at the time I said I should not 
think it improper now to offer a negotiation for peace. I should be 
desirous cf conveying these terms to the court at Bayonne, and of 
proclaiming them to the world, If they should be meee ted, is there 
@ statesman who could doubt of their propriety, of their justice, of 
their honour? If rejected, is there a ftee spirit in the universe that 
would not jom in applauding the justice and moderation of Great 
Britain, in condemning the \ violence, the injustice, and ambition of 

e Emperor of the French?’ p. 11—14. 

Having extracted this statement, we believe no one who is not 
yesolved wilfully to misapprehend the author’s views, will accus¢ 
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him of insinuating a wish at variance with the highest tone of 
honour and good faith towards Spain, or the most determined 
spirit of patriotism towards the interests of his own country. 
We shall afterwards state the grounds of our wishing that he had 
shaped his opinion somewhat differently. 

The contest which is now carrying on in Spain against the 
French, differs, in many most important points of view, from 
any of the wars which have been waged with France since the 
Revolution ; and those diversities are so great, as to render it 
perfectly consistent in persons who have always both disapproved 
of the policy pursued on the Continent, and despaired of its suc- 
cess,—nay, in persons who, at the beginning, blamed the prin- 
ciple of resisting the French revolution—to wish well to the cause 
of the Spaniards; to recommend vigorous measures for their 
assistance ; to entertain very sanguine hopes of the final event ; 
and to modify their desires of peace, in order to make it subser- 
vient to the cause of Spain. 

In the first place, France was never before so plainly and en- 
tirely in the wrong as she is in the present struggle. Formerly, 
she was not always the aggressor, in any point of view. For ex- 
ample, the first coalition against the Revolution was a manifest 
war of aggression on the part of the allies; and, even when she 
might be said to have given just cause of hostility, as previous to 
the third coalition, still she contrived to let the other party strike 
the first blow ; and, always throwing upon her adversaries the 
odium of disturbing the peace of the Continent, she managed to 
maintain, in the eyes of men, the reputation of only moving in 
self-defence. Whoever was ultimately the cause of war, the blame 
which men always attach to the party who first breaks the peace, fel! 
constantly upon the enemies of France: and it did so happen, that 
her conduct, at the treaties which generally followed those disas- 
trous campaigns, was sufficiently moderate, considering her enor- 
mous victories, to keep up the same impression, Every thing bore 
the appearance of France having been forced into hostilities by the 
jealousy, the fears, or the restlessness of her neighbours, acting un- 
der the influence of England,—having been compelled to beat them 
from one end of Europe to the other; and then taking as little as she 
well could of their territory, as a punishment for their past aggres- 

sions, and a security for their keeping the peace in future. But 
now she has ynequivocally adopted a different line of conduct. She 
has at once, and suddenly, thrown off the mask, and, without the 
shadow of a pretext, attacked her most inoffensive neighbour, her 
submissive ally,—whose force and treasure she had for years been 
permitted to use as her own,—whose whole resources were al- 

rays at her service,—and whose dominions she only in name did 
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not hold as a province of her vast empire. Without a pretence 
of ground for quarrelling—without a single high word having 
passed between them—she marches her armies into the peninsula, 
dethrones the royal family, and takes possession of the crown. 
Here, therefore, France cannot even pretend that she is not the 
sole agyressor ; and, as such, she is viewed by her neighbours, by 
the Spani corde 3s and even: by her own subjects. 

Secondly, La former wars ‘between France and her neighbours, the 
courts and the regular armies on both sides were alone engaged. 
After oue game had been played in the cabinet, of intrigue, soli- 
citation, trick and bribery, another game was the consequence of 
it in the field,—a game of tactics, stratagems, regular murder, 
and legalized plunder. Superior skill-in a few persons who had 
the management of these games was sure to carry the stake; and 
the people, whom the result of the contest transferred from the 
loser to the winner, stood by pretty much unconcerned how it 
might end, and caring mighty little whether they paid tribute to 
Cesar or to Pompey. ” But now, for the first time, a whole people 
is at war with a foreign court and its armies. They have a large 
and defensible territory to act in; they carry on, at their own 
doors, a most just and purely defensive war; they have drawn 
their swords, (to use the memorable words ‘of W ashing nae 
would that they had such a man to lead them !) € for the onl y 
cause which can justify this extremity ;’ and they are altogether 
invincible if they follow up the dying counsels of the same great 
patriot ; § and having once drawn them, resolve never again to 
sheathe the same until they conquer, but rather prefer falling 
with them in their hands to the relinquishment thereof.’ If such 
a spirit pervades the peninsula,—if it proves as lasting and steady 
as it is keen in the outset,—we may be well assured that France 
will never occupy more of Spain than the ground her military 
posts shall cover, nor reckon among her vassals any Castilians 
but those whom she locks up in her prisons. We by no means 
intend to say that this perseverance is certain of being exhibited ; 
but we assert, that the resistance has now, for the first time, be- 
gun well, and in the right quarter,—-and that now, if ever, there 

are some grounds for hope. 
' In the third pl: uce, the fatal errors which prepared for th 
French armies the way to Berlin and Vienna, are much less like’ . 
ly to be committed by the Spanish; nor is the cortest now cat- 
ried on by the talents and spirit of a great people against the 
sloth and feebleness of a corrupted court. In truth, the court of 
Madrid 


—————— 


* Last-will of General Washington, bequeathing his sword, 
which he had borne in the war, te his nephew. 
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Madrid is at an end; it basely fled from the cour ntry 5 and, hav- 
ug left the people to fight their own battle,—having, in fact, taken 
part with the enemy against them, it cannot expect either that its 
views should be thought of, or that it should ever regain its 
power, even if the struggle proves successful. ‘This, indeed, is 
the best item in the whole account of the Spaniards. ‘Th 
set free from their old, hereditary, corrupt rulers—from person- 
ages who governed by rote—from the creatures of intri gue, or, 
at best, the creatures of form and precedent—from the feeble be- 
ings who will only suffer men to serve the country according to 
their pedigrees—contemners of merit and personal acquirements 
—scoffers at the divinity of talents—to whom, melancholy to re- 
flect, the fate of Europe has been entrusted for the last twenty 
years, and in Whose hands the cause of regular government and. 
national independence has been placed, at a moment when all the 
bad passions of man’s nature were let loose against them, and 
had armed all the genius of a mighty people for their destruc- 
tion. Accordingly, those governments have, one after another, 
fallen, we spe: 1k literally, before the genius of France; but Spain 
is, in some sort, about to fight her with her own weapons; and 
to oppose, what we greatly fear can alone afford a barrier to one 
rev olutiony—s#other revolution. If any thing can check the pro- 
gress of the French armies, it is this; and we deeply lament that 
the experiment was not tried sooner, when, instead of a chance, 
Europe might, in such measures, have found a certainty of salvae 
tion. 

Having thus far stated, in gencral, what we conceive to be the 
circumstances peculiarly distinguishing the present struggle a- 
gainst France, and admii itted, to so large an exteni, that they one 
very favourable prospects of success, we must now shortly adv: 
to the other side of the question, wi hich, unhappily, is ney 
looked at by the people of this country, because it is not so fat. . 
tering to their wishes. What, it may be asked, makes us retain 
any fears of the result, after the very favourable circumstances 
which we haye enumerated? What have we to oppose, on the 
side of France, to all that has now been reckoned up in favour of 
Spain? ‘Toall this we must unhappily oppose the French Army, 
directed by the French Cabinet. Greatly as we think of the 
Spaniards, their enemy is at the head of half a = “ the bese 
soldiers in the world; and, so abundant a stock of generals has 
he,—so large a provision of the stuff of which generals are made, 
that every officer above the rank of a c: pote n night be slain, and 
nine in ten of all the rest of his oflicers,-—and on the morrow he 
would have at his command a greater cuntes of men fitted to 
gatry on his war, an army better oflicered and better disciplined 
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for his purposes, than ever took the field before the year 1796. 
This tremendous engine it is which we own does appal us. If 
we could but see any of the vices or follies of old governments 
creeping into the French military system—could we only hear of 
some kept-mistress giving away a command—or of some stripling 
of quality rising into high place—or of squabblings between some 
silly prince and some booby dignitary of the French empire about 
the management of an expedition—or of some division in the 
councils of Bonaparte, respecting his policy towards Spain, and 
a delay in marching his armies thither, were it but of one little 
week—or could we even learn that an unknown officer, of long 
standing and high military rank, was likely to be entrusted with 
the command—or be it only, that a distinguished veteran, too 
antient to be active and alert at his post, had been named to carry 
on the Spanish Ci ampaign ; 3—we should be infinitely comforted and 
cheered in our views of this momentous affair, and should begin 
to be sanguine about the deliverance of Europe, But, alas! the 
dynasty of Bonaparte is yet too fresh for such blunders as these ; 
it cannot afford to indulge in those dulcia vitia of old established 
governments ; and the wretched truth really is, that, at the present 
moment, he has a system of policy and of military power which 
unites in itself almost every benefit of a revolutionary govern- 
ment, with a far greater degree of order and regularity than evex 
before presided over the affairs of the most antient monarchies. 
Therefore it is that we dread the issue. And admitting every 
thing that can be urged in favour of the Spaniards—granting that 
they are much better off than the Austrians or Prussians, and a 
thousand times more advantageously circumstanced than those 
famous allies of ours the Muscovites—allowing that they are 
possessed of many of the benefits of a revolutionary system— 
that, for example, they are in somewhat the same relative situa- 
tion with the French at the treaty of Pilnitz ;—still we cannot 
help remarking that the odds are turned against them, by the un- 
fortunate circumstance of their enemy having the same advan- 
tages in a still higher degree, together with ‘the inestimable ad- 
vantages of ample preparation and systematic arrangement. If 
the Spaniards stand now where the French did in 1792, unhap- 
pily the French are a very different enemy from the Prussians and 
Austrians; and we greatly fear, that had the Duke of Brunswick 
entered Ch: ampagne w ith the sort of armies which are at this mo- 
ment crossing the Pyrenees, we should have heard very little 
more of the revolution, and the universal empire of France. 
We may likewise be perfectly certain, that the Spainards have ta 
do with an enemy, who does not act either tardily or scrupulously 
—who will do nothing by halves—and be restrained by no consi, 
derations, 
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derations, either of humanity or timidity, from making his very 
utmost efforts to put down this first symptom that has yet ap- 
peared of popular resistance to his authority. He is too deeply 
interested in the matter,—his power is too much committed in 
the contest, to allow room for half measures, even were those 
according to his taste at any rate. In what manner he may set 
about his work,—whether by entering Spain himself at the head 
of a mighty army,—or by sending numberless detachments suc- 
cessively to support each other, and scour the country, while 
more are always kept behind the Pyrenees, in case of neces- 
sity,—or by first occupying the capital and those champaign dis- 
tricts, which must always be the property of the regular army in 
a contest with undisciplined natives, and then turning his force 
by degrees into light troops, and pushing his way into the more 
dificult country ;—whether he will trust more to the effect 
of prompt and rapid measures, of overwhelming successes, ac- 
companied with severe examples of vengeance, or to the conse- 
quences of such delay as may give the popular spirit time to cool, 
and his emissaries an opportunity of intriguing to divide the na- 
tives, and conciliate some portion of them; or whether he wiil 
put part of all these plans into motion,—it belongs not to us even 
to conjecture, placed as we are at a distance from the scene, al- 
most wholly ignorant of the facts, and acquainted with the rela- 
tive situation of the parties only by the evidence of one side. But it 
is not presuming too much on past experience to conclude, that 
whatever military and political resources can effect-—that all the 
efforts of artifice and of force—that the utmost powers of the 
finest armies and most subtle intriguers in Europe, will be ex- 
hausted in the one remorseless, unprincipled object, of crushing 
the Spanish revolution. Can any man of sense—does any plain, 
unaffected man, above the level of a drivelling courtier, or a 
feeble fanatic, dare to say he can look at this impending contest, 
without trembling, every inch of him, for the result ? 

‘The question, then, seems in a great measure to reduce itself 
to this—What probability is there that the popular spirit, now so. 
gloriously prevalent all over Spain, will last, for one or two years, 
unimpaired by time,—undivided by the enemy’s arts—unchecked 
by the inevitable defeats which must attend the opening of the 
¢campaign—unwearied by the constant hardships, the changes of 
life, the numberless privations of every sort, which must ever 
fall to the lot of those who resist the powers that be, until their 
victory over oppression is finally secured ? ‘This is the only que- 
stion; for, should the public ardour against France continue a 
¢onsiderable time in its present universality and violence, we 
would willingly take it against all the resources of the enemy just 
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now enumerated. In an extensive and difficult country like 
Spain—full of passes—scarce of provisions in most of the 
mountainous districts—not well known of course to the in- 
vaders—so situated that one position does not command any 
other;—we conceive it to be tmpossible for a numerous people 
to be conquered by any human means, so long as they are ani- 
mated by the same spirit of resist ance, and re esolved to preserve 
their independence. ‘The only bane tion is, whether this spirit 
be not in its nafure transie =~ waether multitude: > of men 
are not apt to be either excess sively sanguine or irrecoverably 
depressed,—to pass from the extreme of hope to that of despon- 
dency,—and to be dispersed, by ti me ar “ we ‘ in a cause 
good enough, and suthciently adored, to have made t them invin- 
cible while kept together. 

This consideration, we confess, it is that alarms us, and damps 
our expectations, greatly as we desire to believe every thir ng 
credible in favour of the Spaniards. Nor are we much dis- 
posed to confide in the hopes so universally expressed, that 
because this gallant peopl e€ are con mitted, they cvnnot retract, 
—that, reduced to misery by the crueltics already practised up- 
on them, they are in a state of desperation. Yor, in truth, it 
is a figure of speech to talk of a mien being desperate, or 
so far committed, as of necessity to go all lengths, Indivi- 
duals may be so, and will act accordingly ; but, in a community, 
one man is committed, and another, when called to go all lengths 
in consequence, so far from feeling inclined to act desperately, 
will very probably take warning by the fate of his neighbours, 
One family loses two or three children, and becomes, we will 

admit, quite desperate; but another, which has not yet been e- 
qually unfortunate, will probably be warned by this example, and 
prefer the private to the public feelings. This, indeed, is the 
great risk which awaits all such popular “fe elings as are now ex- 
cited in Spain. ‘The father of a family —the individual—is apt to 
weigh down the citizen and the patriot; while, to the opposite 
party, delay creates no dangers at all; and thus it becomes much 
to be apprehended, that the efforts which are requisite to oppose 
the refinements of art and system on the one side, are more than 
nature can long sustain upon the other, 

We are very far from saying that skill and wisdom can do 
nothing to prevent disunion, and to prolong the duration of zeal 
en the part of the Spaniards. It is no doubt possible, that they 
will be wise enough to adopt the only measure which can greatly 
help them in these important points—that they will, in the out- 

set, assemble a Cortes, and thus giv ean unanimity and consist- 
ency to thei ir proceedings, as well as lead them further towards 2 

radical change in their government, and in’ their whole 
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domestic policy. Much may certainly be expected from so wise 
a Measure 3 ‘oh if we saw it adopted, our fears for their success 
would be some vwhat diminished. But, placed as we are at the 
threshold, and uncertain both of the course they are to pursue, 
aud of the relative position of their dreadful adversary, we are 
compelled to admit, that, upon the whole, our apprehensions 
greatly predominate. Ina word, upon the case as it Is at pre- 
sent before this country, the sounder opinion seems to be that 
which is unhappily too melancholy to coutemplate with calmness, 
—that the Spaniards will be defeated, after a gallant and most 
sanguinary struggle; and that, if any measures can save them 
from this fate, they will be those which are in their nature de- 
cidedly revolutionary ; although, for the reasons formerly urged, 
it seems very doubtiul, whether the power of France, growing 
out of the revolution, and since consolidated into a system, will 
now permit any change of government and policy, however vio- 
Jent, to secure the independence of Spain. 

Here we must, once tor all, deny the imputation of adopting 
this desponding view of things from any foolish propensity to 
oppose the popular and fashionable opinions, or from the vain 
notion, that it looks like the wiser judgment. We do not take 
up this theme, lest we should be suspected of being romantic in 
the cause of liberty (which we have ‘been frequently accused of 
too keenly favouring), as some natives of the sister kingdom are 
said at once to betray and disclaim their country, by suspecting 
blunders where there are none,—or as countrymen of our own 
frequently find out a joke in very serious positions, in order to 
escape the common national imputation of not knowing when to 
laugh. Far from all this. We would eagerly cling to the fa- 
vourable view of the Spanish cause; and can only be torn from 
the prospects so flattering to those sentiments of freedom,—of 
active resistance to all sorts of oppression, which we openly 
avow and glory in,—by the conviction that we should be but 
feeding our own minds and those of our readers with an empty 
picture. It is not unwise, however unpleasant it may be, 
examine the chances of failure with a curiosity pr thors: Tre to 
the vast importance of success 3—nor is even an excess of incre- 
dulity altogether inexcuseable in those who have drunk deeply 
of disappointment. 

It remains, that we should apply the present topics to the doc- 
trines formerly maintained by us, and those respecting peace 
pointed out by Mr Whitbread in the passage above extracted. 
We certainly do see no reason whatever for wishing that the 
continental powers should seize the present opportunity y of break- 
ing with France ; ; or for changing the opinion so frequently ex- 
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pressed by us in favour of pacific measures. Both of these points 
will require a very little illustration. 

First, It seemis quite manifest, that the situation of the Ger- 
man and Northern Powers is, for the purpose of resistance to 
France, as desperate as it was after the battle of Friedland, in 
every circumstance relating to their own resources merely. There 
seems as much reason as ever to dread a rupture on the part of 
one state without the coricurrence of the rest,—to despair of the 
possibility of such a general movement,—and to apprehend the 
most ruinous consequences from its result, were it possible to 
produce one. What is there, then, in the situation of Spain, to 
make us alter an opinion dictated by the circumstances of those 
states, if viewed by themselves? Is there any thing so very fa- 
vourable in our prospects from that quarter, as to counterbalance 
all the dangers which we so reasonably apprehend elsewhere, and 
to supply all the deficiericies of the other powers? Had the Spa- 
niards bowed submissively to their invaders, would any man in 
his senses have harboured a wish to see Austria and Russia seck- 
ing their destruction by a new war? Every thing, then, hinges 
upon Spain; and, unless it can be made to appear that Spain alone 
turns the scale against France,—unless it can be supposed, that 
the enemy is so completely occupied beyond the Pyrenees as to 
disarm him on every other side,—unless it is maintained, that 
he despairs of success in Spain, and still is so far committed 
that he cannot draw back,—nay, unless it is maintained, that 
even on the moft favourable fuppofition, of his total failure, 
he will then be purfued into his own territory, and conquered 
by Spaniards on one fide, while Germans aflail him on the 
other; it is utterly abfurd to defire a rupture in the North at the 
prefent moment. 

Now, we will make the moft favourable of thefe fuppofitions 
at once, in order to try the queftion fhorily and fairly. We 
will admit that Bonaparte fails, and retires from Spain. He 
will then, in all likelihood, fend back to them the Spanith royal! 
family, with their princes and courtiers, and intriguers of all 
deicriptions. It is probable that inteftine’ difputes will fpeedi- 
ly begin to play his game for him, and prepare his fuccefs at 
4 future time, when experience fhall have taught him the evils 
of that moft unaccountable ftep of his life,—the removal of the 
Spanifh court. It is certain that the prefence of thofe exalted 
perfonages will hamper any offenfive meafures which the vidtori- 
ous patriots might attempt againft him. But, putting this entirely 
out of the queftion, can there be foily and inconfiftency more ins 
mentable than theirs, who expect to fee the French armies beaten 
by Spanith peafants, fighting for their own country,—and yet fup- 


pofe that human nature will change when the French repafs the 
Pyrenees; 
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Pyrenees, and that French armies, backed by the whole popu- 
lation of France, and fighting for France, and in France, will be 
conquered by Spanifh peafants fighting abroad for the balance of 
Europe! Is there not fomething monftrous in fuch fanguine, 
unthinking folly as this? ‘Then, if the enemy is only to be left, 
at the end of the conteit with Spain, in the fituation he would 
have occupied had he never entered that country, what fafety is 
there for thofe German {tates which fhall have gone to war with 
him in his neceffity ? Admitting that he keeps on the frontier of 
the Pyrenees as many men as his complete conqueft of Spain 
would have compelled him to keep beyond it, is he lefs able to 
take terrible vengeance on thofe neighboufs who may have pro- 
voked him at a critical moment, than he was when Pruffia, in 
fimilar circumftances, provoked him laft year? And is it very un 
likely that he may feek compenfation on the Danube for his lofs 
of kingdoms on the Ebro and the Tagus? It fignifies nothing to 
fay, that Auftria and Ruflia, by attacking him at this time, would 
make a formidable diverfion in favour of the Spanifh caufe. Cer- 
tainly they would; but our argument proceeds on the admiflion 
that the Spaniards fucceed at any rate; and if the ruin of Auftria 
and Ruffia is not to be prevented by the utmoft fucceffes of the 
Spanifh arms, then what will thofe powers have done but sacri- 
fice themfelves to fave Spain? And what will Europe have 
gained by their movement, but the indepetidence of one country 
at the expense of all the refit? Thefe are confiderations fo obvi- 
ous, that they muft prevent all thofe follies on the part of the Con- 
tinental Powers, which our Englifh politicians have been fo anxi- 
ous to fee practifed. A combination, formed on fuch principles 
of felf-devotion and love of Spain, cannot be expected ; and, if 
tried, could not hang together for fix weeks. We do acknow- 
ledge it to be our wifh, therefore, that no fifth coalition fhould be 
attempted in the prefent crifis ; and fee no reafon whatever to vary 
in any one particular, the fentiments fo often delivered by us on 
this fubject. 

In what we have now faid, we have purpofely abftained from 
all allufion to the chance of any difcontent or infurreétion mani- 
fefting itfelf in France, in cenfequence of the ambitious and end- 
lefs wars of its ruler. ‘The experience of the lait ten years might 
convince us how forlorn a hope this now is. The confcription, 
no doubt, is unpopular ; but the exifting army is always far more 
than fufficient to enforce it without the chance of refiftance ; and 
that army is fo conftituted, as almoft necefflarily to delight in war, 
both as a fource of emolument, and as holding out the occafions 
by which enterprizing talents may certainly attain to the very 
higheft diftin€tion. Befides, who 1s there now in France to head 
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or organize an injurrection ? Or what attainable or conceivable ob- 
ye could be aimed at by fuch a meafure ? Almoft every indivi- 
dual who has any re putation, influence, or notoriety in the coun- 
try, owes it to the exilting government, and mult (land or fall 
along with it. Among all his generals and minifters, there is none 
pofleffed of fame, popularity or power, to rival Bonaparte. The 
generation of republicans is extinct already among that light and 
profligate people: and the caufe of the Bourbons may fairly be 
regarded as utterly defperate. If the exiled monarch is to be re- 
thored to his throne, his exiled nobles muft be reftored to their ef- 
tates and privileges; but the thoufands and tens of thoufands who 
now hoid thoie properties, will fubmit to many oppreilions and 
many conferiptions rather than give them up. Befides, the go- 
vernment of the Bourbons was bad; and very few Frenchmen, we 
fuppofe, would give even a vote for replacing them on the throne 
¢» A generation indeed has grown up which has been 
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taught to look on their pretenfions as ridiculous; and there has 
heen 1 ing heroic or captivating in the conduct of any exillting 









branch of the family, to win mens hearts to their caufe, or to 
prevent the total fupp reflion of their party in the country by which 
they have beeniejeted. Lf there were no infurre€tions in France, 
m thort, when Bonaparte marched its armies acrofs the Viltula 
and the Niemen, we do not perceive any likelihood of fuch an 
event from his carrying them acrofs the E'grences. The people 
of France, we apprehend, care as little for the rights of the Spa- 
nifh patriots, as tor thole of the citizens of Hamburg! 15 and, at 
any rate, are not very likely to feel much admiration for the cham- 
pions of fuch a fovereign as Ferdinand the VII. From France 
itfelf, therefore, we hold it to be altogether extravagant and un- 
reafonable to look for any cooperation. 

Secondly, With respect to peace, Mr Whitbread says merely, 
Send a negotiator to Bayonne to treat for peace to yourselves ; ; 
but do not give up, in any the smallest particular, the interests of 
vour Spanish ailies. We cannot approve of such a proposition ; 
because no man could persuade the Spaniards, and surely our 
own conduct on former occasions would not countenance the be- 
hef that we were not giving them up, and making for ourselves 

a peace which should leave them at the mercy of f France. If, in- 
deed, we could suppose a manifesto issued by royal authority, 
proclaiming our willingness to treat upon the basis of France 
withdrawing all her forces from Spain, and making it known 
to all the world, that, for the independence and safety of that 
country, we were willing to give up our own quarre] with 
France,—this indeed could lead to no mistake, and leave nothing 
obscure to serve as the ground of suspicicn. And no man surely 
can 
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can deny, that if we could gain such terms, and could put an 
end to the present war, stopping the conquests of the enemy; 
and leaving Europe as it now is,—with Spain revolutionized, 
independent, and hostilely disposed towards France,—it would 
be a blessing to ourselves and to the whole world, abundant- 
ly more valuable than any thing which gould result from the 
greatest successes to which any reasonable man can look forward 
from the prolongation of hostilities. On the other hand, it is, to 
be sure, most likely that the enemy will reject such an offer, and 
refuse to treat. He never treats when he is in the way of being 
worsted ; he is a skilful gamester, and leaves his play only when 
he is winning. Then we shall gain nothing, it may be said, for our- 
selves and our allies by having made the proposal. At all events we 
shall lose nothing. But it is not clear that that,will be all. Will 
the people of the Continent not begin to think us in the right—for 
the first time ? Will the French themselves not begin to murmur 
against their leader, or at least to follow him with less ardour in 
his conquests? Above all, will the Spaniards, for whom we 
shall have offered to yield every thing,—will they not stand by us 
with increased steadiness, and fight their own battle with new 
spirit? ‘These things, it appears to us, are worth the considera- 
tion even of the most sanguine speculators in Spanish victories. 
But we are aware, at the same time, that they are unhappily al- 
most as chimerical as some of the expectations which we have 
described in the course of the present discussion. They are little 
suited to the feelings of the English multitude ; or the correspond- 
ing views and policy of the present race of English statesmen. 
Nor can we help feeling a melancholy presentiment, that, in a 
few months, the fortunes of France will have prevailed over the 
most righteous cause that ever fixed the attention of mankind ; 
that the armies of Bonaparte will carry rapine and earnage into 
every corner of Spain; and that the fleets of our unhappy allies 
will, some how cr other, find their way into an English port. 
Before concluding, we may be pe ermitted to add one sentence 
in explanation of such parts of the preceding observations as may 
appear to lead to utter and incurable despondency. If Germany 
and the North combined against ’rance, with Spain and England, 
would only provoke a repetition of defeat, what hope,\it may be 
said, can Europe ever entertain of deliverance; since her wiw/e 
force i is thus supposed to be ineffectually exerted against her op- 
pressors? Now, tothis we answer,— That thou, gh we can indeed 
anticipate no other result from any exertions that can at present be 
made by those powers, or from any combination into which they 
are now likely to enter, we are at the same time persuaded, that 
there is in + rr a fund both of power and of spirit, far more 
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than sufficient to repress the usurpations of France, if guided by 
better counsels, and husbanded in the mean time with economy 
and caution. All the great Continental powers have recently 
received a tremendous blow,—from the shock of which they 
are yet far from being recovered ; and the truth is, that while 
their old governments are administered on the principles by 
which they have hitherto been guided, and while their co- 
alitions are directed to such objects as have hitherto been aim- 
ed at,—there does appear to us to be no chance of their mak- 
ing any effectual resistance to the solid power and energetic 
policy of the enemy. The fatal experience, however, which 
they have all had of the fruits of their old policy, joined to 
the improving intelligence of the great body of the people, and 
the mingled contempt and indignation with which they must 
regard the infatuation of their rulers, will, we have no doubt, 
produce an amelioration of all these governments, and gradually 
develop the powers and resources of those great and enlightened 
nations which in this great crisis have been administered with 
less wisdom and vigour than might have been expected in a 
confederacy of barbarians. A certain period of peace and tran- 
guillity is necessary, however, to effect this amelioration ; and 
will, at the same time, infallibly tend to relax the energy of the 
French administration, and to surround it with all those sources 
of weakness which ultimately disarm despotic governments of 
their power to injure. ‘To provoke the combat prematurely, is 
to insure defeat and irremediable ruin. ‘To force the old govern 
ments,—while they are still clinging to the policy they have ceased 
to confide in,—to try their strength once more, against an ene- 
my, who has not yet yielded to the corruptions which are daily 
assailing him,—is. to make sure of the final overthrow of the 
former, and, by consolidating all Europe into one tyrannical and 
military despotism, to cut off, for ages yet to come, the great im- 
provements which time itself would otherwise work among man- 
kind. Let the Continent, therefore, preserve what it has left of 


| independence, by peace ; since, at present, it would be utterly 
| ruined by war ; and let us be persuaded, that if, by any exertions 
on our part, we could procure the same blessing for Spain in the 
| present state of its tendencies and feelings, we should do more 
‘for the cause of liberty and national independence, than if we 


could once more array the courts of Vienna, and Petersburgh, 
and Berlin, in a jealous and unwieldy coalition. 
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Arr. XII. I/lustrations of Shakspeare, and of Antient Manners : 
with Dissertations on the Clowns and Fools of Shakspeare ; on the 
Collection of Popular Tales entitled Gesta Romancrum; and on the 
English Morris Dance. By Francis Douce. ‘The Engravings 
on Wood by J. Berryman. In 2 vol. 8vo. Longman, &c. 
London. 1807. e 


"Tue real admirers of Shakspeare, we believe, cate vety little 

about his commentators. Yet, if we wish to understand 
every word of an author who wrote more than two hundred years 
ago, we must accept of the services of the antiquary and verbal 
critic. A short glossary, a few explanations of old usages, and 
a few suggestions for the restoration of a corrupted text, would 
be gratefully accepted, and generally consulted. But these helps 
become hinderances,—and nuisances indeed of the first magnitude, 
when they swell to six times the bulk of the original author, and 
engage us, at every tenth line, in the paltry polemics of purblind 
annotators, and grovelling transcribers of black letter. ‘The great 
popularity of Shakspeare has held out such temptations to this 
industrious class of beings, that we have now an edition of his 
thirty-five plays distended into twenty-one thick octavos; in which 
the text bears such a slender proportion to the commentary, that 
he who wishes to read nothing but Shakspeare, must keep his 
forefinger constantly employed in turning over the leaves,—and 
frequently earn no more by the labour than a single line in a 
page. When we look into the mass which fills the remainder of 
it, we find it made up of long quotations from contemporary 
authors, tedious dissertations on old customs, and keen and so0« 
lemn controversies upon the comparative merit of rival readings 
or projects of punctuation. 

There is no doubt that we pick up, in this way, little odds 
and ends of information as to the manners and tastes of our an- 
cestors ; and occasionally attain to a more correct conception of 
some of the less interesting passages in the author under consi- 
deration. But this petty sort of antiquarianism probably is not 
the object of any one who takes up the volumes of Shakspeare ; 
and the scanty elucidation which the poet now and then re- 
ceives, makes us but poor amends for the quantity of trash which 
is obtruded upon us, with or without the apology of a difficulty. 
One great evil of this is, the encouragement of pedantry and la- 
borious trifling. ‘The name of Shakspeare sanctifies, to a cértain 
degree, every thing that is closely connected with it; and that 
miserable erudition, which would otherwise have gone to enrich 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, or to add weight to some county his- 
tory, is in danger of acquariig 3 more extended reputation, when 
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it apes as an illustration of his writings. ‘The worst effect, 
however, of this extravagant system of annotation is, that it de- 
stroys a great part of the pleasure which we should otherwise re- 
ceive Sioan perusing the exce lle nt authors upon whom it attaches 


itself. We are not only disturbed, as we go along, with the per- 


Zg 
petual intrusion of the commentator: but can scarcely ever re- 
cal to our memory any of our favourite passages, without wailing 
them defiled by the adherence of some of his filth and _ tatte 


After poring over the elaborate and controversial ach akdes 
which are fastened upon every page, we can never read or re- 

member any passage in the bi ok, without some unsuitable recol- 
lection of this base accompaniment; and, instead of having our 
minds filled with the sentiments and imagery of Shakspe are, 

find them fatigued and depre ssed by the ponderous feebleness of 
his commentators. There is no getting a morsel of pure Shak- 
speare, in ait. when we have once mixed him with these vilex 
ingredients ; and we recollect the happy days when we knew no- 
thing of commentators, and little of diflicultics, with something 
of the same feeling with which we recal the irrecoverable inno- 
cence and simplicity of childhood. 

Of these merciless annotators, however, some are more into- 
lerable than others. Some keep their author, though at a dis- 
tance, in sight; and obtrude fewer solid masses of antiquated 
stupidity, under the name of parallel passages, or authorities for 
a doubtful interpretation. Even when they do leave the author, 
too, they give us curious morsels of etymology, and select some- 
thing entertaining from their stores of old absurdity. Mr Douce, 
we suppose, is as good as any of them. Yet we think him, upon 
the whole, very feeble and very dull; and must set down his 
book among those which it is impossible to peruse without feel- 
ings of compassion for the incredible labour which has been ex- 
pended, with so little return either of instruction or amusement. 
We shall give a few specimens both of what appears trifling and 
foolish, and of what is curious and new in these volumes. 

It seems to be a natural infirmity of all commentators, to sup- 
pose their author as destitute of originality or invention as them- 
selves; and, co nsequently, they are perpetually on the alert: to 
discover parallel passages in contemporary or preceding authors, 
and to suggest the probability of plagiarism or imitation, in the 
case of the most natural thoughts and most familiar expressions. 
Thus, because Prospero, describing his deportation, says that the 
traitors 


Bore us some leagues to sea ; where they prepar’d 
A rotten carcass of a boat, not rigg’d, 
Nor tackle, sail, nor mast ’— 
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Mr Douce is pleased to suppose, that this must have been bor- 
rowed from some earlier writer; and that Shakspeare must have 
had in his eye the old romance of King Horn,—though he admits 
itto be next to impossible that he should ever have seen a line of ir. 

‘ The present note,’ he says, * is more particularly offered to the 
admirers of antieht romances, and to which class Shakspeare himself 
no doubt belonged. It is well known, that the earliest English spe- 
cimen of these singular and fascinating compositions is the Geste of 
King Horn, which has been fi uthfully published by the late Mr Rit- 
son, who has given some account of a French copy in the British 
Museum. He did not live to know that another manuscript of this 
interesting romance, in the same language, is still remaining in pri- 

vate hands, very different in substance and construction from the 
other. One might almost conclude, that some English translation 
of it existed in Shakspeare’s time, and that he had, in the above pas- 
sage, imitated the following description of the boat in which, Horn 
and his companions were put by king Rodmund at the suggestion of 
Browans. 
“ Sire, fet il purnez un de vos vielz chalanz 

Metez icels valez ki jo vei ici estanz 

Kil naient avirum dunt ascientaidanz 

Sigle ne guverniad dunt il seint vaianz.”” 1. 58. 
That is, “ Sir, said he, take one of your old boats; put into it these 
varlets whom I see here ; let them have no oars te help them, sail 
nor rudder to put them in motion.” I. 2, 3. 

In the same way, because Caliban enumerates § scraping of 
trenchers’ as a part of his domestic drudgery, Mr Douce insists 
upon quoting Latin and old English, to satisfy his readers that 
Shakspeare might have learned from these grave authorities that 
there was actually such an occupation, and thatit was not esteem- 
ed honourable. 

‘ Scraping trenchers was likewise a scholastic employment at col- 
lege, if we may believe the illiterate parson in the pleasant comedy 
of Cornelianum dolium, where, speaking of his haughty treatment of 
the poor scholars whom he had distanced in getting possession of a 
fat living, he says, “ Illi inquam, qui ut mihi narrarunt, quadras 
adipe illitas deglubere sunt coacti, quamdiu inter academicas ulnas 
manent, dapsili more a me nutriti sunt, saginati imo,” &c. It was 
the office, too, of apprentices. In The life of a satirical puppy called 
Nim, 1657, 12mo, a citizen describes how long “ he bore the water- 
tankard, scrap’t trenchers, and made clean shoes.” JI. 17, 18. 

In like manner, when Shakspeare makes Miranda say, in the 
very language of nature and simple feeling, 

‘ I am your wife, if you will marry me ; 
If not, Pll die your maid: to be your fellow 
You may deny me; but Pil be your servant 
Whether you will or no.’ I, p. 18, 19. 
Mr Malone insists, it seems, that the sentiment must have been 
Fis borrowed 
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borrowed from Catullus ; but Mr Douce, though he is of opinion 
that the passage is very apposite,’ is rather inclined to think, 
that Shakespeare * had in his eye the pathetic old poem of the Nut 
Brown Maid.’ 

It would be endless to quote instances of this absurdity. We 
add only the two following, which stand together a few pages 
further on. In the play of Measure for Measure, Isabella says, 

* Could great men thunder 
As Jove himself does, Jove would ne’er be quiet, 
For ev’ry pelting petty officer 
Would use his heaven for thunder ; nothing but thun- 
der.’ I. 126, 127. 
Upon which Mr Douce thus learnedly comments. 

* This fine sentiment, which nevertheless contains a very obvious 
fault in the mode of expressing it, appears to have been suggested by 
the following lines in Ovid’s Tristia, hb. it., that Skakspeare might 
have read in Churchyard’s translation. 

“ Si quoties peccant homines sua fulmina mittat 
Jupiter, exiguo tempore inermis erit.” I. 127. 
And again, P 
“ Merciful heaven ! 
Thou rather with thy sharp and sulphurous bolt 
Split’st the unwedgeable and gnarled oak, 
Than the soft myrtle. ” 
* There is much affinity between the above lines and these in Per. 
sius, sat. ii. 
“ Ignovisse putas, quia, cum tonat, ocyus ilex 
Sulfure discutitur sacro, quam tuque domusque ?” 
But although there were two or three editions of that author pub- 
lished in England in the reign of Elizabeth, he does not appear to 
have been then translated.’ I. 127. , 

As a still more extraordinary example of the obtrusion of clas- 
sical and learned allusions into a commentary on Shakspeare, we 
may take the following critique on a criticism on a print from a 
picture of Guido. In the ‘''wo Gentlemen of Verona, there is 
the following passage— 

i - ’twas Ariadne, passioning, 
For Theseus’ perjury and unjust flight. * 
On occasion of which lines, Mr Douce thus addresses the 
readers of Shakspeare— 

« A note is here imserted, “ not” says its learned and classical 
author, “ on the business of Shakspeare,” but to introduce a con- 
jecture relating to one of Guido’s paintings commonly supposed to 
represent Ariadne as deserted by Theseus and courted by Bacchus, 
but which he conceives to have been intended for Bacchus’s deser- 
tion of this lady for an Indian captive. An attentive examination 
gf the print from Guido’s picture will, it is presumed, incline any 
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one to hesitate much before he shall decide on having discerned any 
traces of an Indian princess; and this supposed character may ra- 
ther turn out to be Venus introducing the amorous deity, attended 
by his followers, to Ariadne, forlorn and abandoned by Theseus in 
the isle of Chios, according to Ovid, or Naxos, according to Lac- 
tantius. Nor is the female who accompanies Bacchus “ hanging on 
his arm,” as stated by the critic. It is impossible likewise to per- 
ceive in this figure the modest looks or demeanour of a female cap- 
tive, or in the supposed Bacchus the character of a lover, insulting, 
according to Owid’s description, his former mistress, by displaying 
the beauties of another. Boccaccio has very comically accounted 
for Ariadne’s desertion by Theseus, and her subsequent transfer te 
Bacchus.” He supposes the lady to have been too fond of the juice 
of the grape; and that, on her continuing to indulge this propen- 
sity, she was therefore called the wife of Bacchus. See Geneal, 
deor. lib. xi. c. 29.’ I. 46, #7. 

Of notes that are purely trifling and useless, there is great 
choice in these volumes. The reader must take the first that 
comes to our hand. For instance, in Measure for Measure, 

“ 1. Gent. How now, which of your #ips has the most profound 

Sciatica ?”” 

‘ A most appropriate question to the bawd. The author of the 
facetious Latin comedy of Cornelianum dolium has named one of 
Cornelius’s strumpets Sciatica. She thns speaks of herself; “ In 
lectulo meo xgre me vertere potui; podagram, chiragram, et hip- 
agram {si ita dicere Jiceat) nocte quotidie sensi.”” I. 121, 122. 
And immediately after, 

“ Bawp. What’s to do hore, Thomas Tapster ?” 

‘ Why does she call the clown by this name, when it appears 
from his own showing that his name was Pompey? Perhaps she is 
only quoting some old saying or ballad.’ I. 122, 

‘The following is more sublimely mysterious, and to us, we 
will confess, utterly unintelligible. 

“ Duke. And the free maids that weave their threads with 
bones. ” 

‘ The private memoirs of Peter the wild boy, if they could be 
disclosed, would afford the best comment on the aboye disputed epi- 
thet, as applied to the wedsters in question.’ I. 88. 

In the ‘L'welfth Night the Clown says, 

« And in sed cypress let me be laid. ” 

Upon which important passage the commentators, it seems, 
have set on foot a notable controversy ; the one party maintain- 
ing, that the speaker alluded to a shroud of cypress (or Cyprus) 
Jinen ; and the other, that he was thinking of a coffin of cypress 
wood. Mr Douce mediates thus impartially between them. 

* Mr Steevens has in this edition cancelled a brother commenta- 
tar’s note, which ought on ovary Sesewet to have been retained, and 
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has himself attempted to show that a shroud, and not a coffin of cy- 
press, or Cyprus, is intended. It is no easy matter, from the am- 
bigaity of the word, to decide the question. The cypress-tree was 
3e¢ I by the antients for funereal purposes, and dedicated to Pluto. 
‘As it was not liable to perish from rottenness, it appears to have 
been used for coffins. See Mr Gough’s Introduction to Sepulchral 
monuments, p. \xvi. In Quarles’s Argalus and Parthenia, book iii, 
a knight is introduced, whose 
« —__________. horse was black as jet, 

His furniture was round about beset 

With branches, slipt from the sad cypresse tree.” 

‘ In further behalf of the wood, it may be worth remarking, that 
the expression /aid seems more applicable to a coffin than to a shroud, 
in which a party may with greater propriety be said to be wrapped ; 
and also, that the shroud is afterwards expressly mentioned by itself. 
It is nevertheless very certain, that the fine linen called Cyprus, per- 
haps from being originally manufactured in the island of that name, 
was used for shrouds. In the churchw: nde ns’ accounts of St Mary’s, 
Cambridge, mention is made of a syprys kyrcher belonging to the cross. 
in this instance, there being the f igure of a des ad body on the 
cross, the cyprus was designe d asa shroud.’ I. 8 

In Measure for Measure, a slight and seaaiens mention is 
made of 

“ One Ragozine, a most notorious pirate, ’ 
—which is just as ‘much, we suppose, as most readers of the 
play would wish, < or have any need to know about him. ‘The 
comnientators, however, have had leisure, it seems, to institute 


ici 


themselves, as usual, in the course of it. Mr Douce sums it up 
as follows. 

‘ Mr Heath had supposed that Ragozine was put for Ragusan, 7. e. 
a native of the city of Ragusa on the gulf of Venice, famous for its 
trading vessels; but it was incumbent on that gentleman to have 
shown that the inhabitants of the above city were pirates. This, 
however, would have been extremely difficult, if not impossible ; for, 
on the contrary, Rycaut, in his State of the Ottoman em pie, has ex- 
pressly declared that the Ragu: ans never offered injury; but that, 
on receiving a1 ny, they very pat iently supported it. W hers rever Shak- 
speare met with the name of Ragozine, it should seem to be a meta- 
thesis of the French eae or the Italian Argosino, 7. e. an officer 
or lieutenant on board 2 galley ; and, as Menage conjectures, a cor- 
ruption of the Spanish guasil. See Carpentier Suppl. ad gloss. 
Dufresne under the word Argorsilio.’? I. 148. 

in Love’s Labours Lost, Armado speaks of § a em venew 
of wit ;” upon the meaning of which word a most sclemn debate 
has been maintained by Messrs Steevens and Malone; which is 
continued by Mr Douce through many pages of profound Jearn- 
ing. 


a learned inquiry after this important person, and to quarre! among 
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« « A venew,” says Mr Steevens, “ is the technical term for a 
bout (or set-to, as he had before called it in vol. iii. p. $17,) at the 
fencing school. > On the other hand, Mr Malene maintains, that 
“a venue is not a bout at fencing but a Ait ;” and his opponent re- 
torts on the ground of positiveness of denial. As the present writer 
has himself been an amateur and practitioner of the noble science of 
defence, he undertakes on this occasion the office of umpire between 
the sturdy combatants. 

‘ The quotations adduced on either side are not calevlated to 
ascertain the clear and genuine sense of the word venew, and it ts 
therefore necessary to seek for more decisive evidence respecting its 
meaning. Howel, in his Lexicon tetraglotton, 1660, mentions “ a 
veny in fencing ; venue, touche, toca;” and afterwards more fully 
m his vocabulary, sect. xxxii. ‘ A foin, veny, or stoccado; la 
botta ; la touche, le coup.” In Sir John Harrington’s Life of Dr 
Still, is the following expression: “ he would not sticke to warne 
them in the arguments to take heede to their answers, like a perfect 
fencer that will tell afore-hand in which button he will give the 
vencw. ” Nuge@e antique e; vol. ii. p. 158, edit. — by Park. In 

3en Jonson’s Every man in his humour, Act i. Se. 5, Bobadil, in an- 
swer to Master Matthew’s request for one venue, says, “ Venue! fie: 
most gross denomination as ever I heard ; O, the stoccata, while you 
live,.sir, note that.” On this passage, Mr Reed, in a note on the 
play of The widow’s tears, Dodsley’s Old plays, vol. vi. 152, observes,’ 
ke. &c. I. 233, 234. 

We dare not try the patience of our readers with the rest of 
this dissertation ; but it is closed with the following impartial 
and oracular decision. 

‘ On the whole, therefore, it appears that venew and bout equally 
denote a Ait in fencing ; that both Mr Steevens and Mr Malone are 
right in this respect ; but that the former gentleman is inaccurate in 
supposing a venew to mean a sel-to, and the latter equally so in as- 
serting that “ a venew is not a bout.” I. 237. 

The solemnity and mock importance of this sage determination 
is exceeded, if possible, by the following comment upon that 
momentous declaration of Mr Justice Shallow, ‘ I was then Sir 
Dagonet’i in Arthur’s show.’ 

The question whether Shallow represented Sir Dagonet at Mile- 
oats -green, or at Clement’s-inn,—although it has been maintained on 
either side with great plausibility, must ever remain undecided ; but 
Mr Malone’s acute and ingenious conjecture, that Arthur’s show was 
an exhibition of archery, and not an interlude, will no longer admit 
of any doubt. ‘The truth of both these positions will appear from 
the following circumstances,’ &c. I. 460, 461. 

Among the vast multitude of notes furnished by the commen- 
tators on Shakspeare, there are very few that pretend to be of a 
general, moral, or philosophical nature. Mr Douce, we think, has 
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only ventured on two or three; and truly those who read the 
following will be apt to commend him for his forbearance. The 
first is a pathetic and sentimental disquisition upon hanging,—and 
runs as follows. 

* It seems therefore more probable, that “ hane’d an hour” al- 
judes to the time usually allotted for torturing the miserable object of 
the barbarous punishment by suspension, which is justly execrated 
by Randle Holme as “ a dog’s death,” and always excites in the 
spectator a strange mixture of ludicrous and shocking sensations. 
{t dishonours the living more than it degrades the criminal. The 
Turkish bowstring were much less offensive to the feelings of hu- 
manity : but the more solemn and decorous infliction of death, if in- 
flicted it must be! would, as in military cases, be the stroke of the 
bullet, provided such a measure could be adopted without offending 
the soldier’s honour. The preeminent mercy of the English law dis- 
dains to augment the horrors of premature dissolution by personal 
pain and torture ; its object is to prevent or diminish the commission 
of the crime. On this principle, one could wish that, on the close of 
the usual necessary and consolatory preparation for death, some 
mode of stupefying the offender were adopted ; that no sensation of 
torture on his part might be felt, nor any other on that of the spec- 
tator, than a satisfaction that the sentence of the law had been fulfilled, 
For this digression no apology can be necessary.’ IL. 144, 145. 

Another is about music and Dr Johnson and Mr Steevens. It 
is introduced on occasion of the famous passage, * ‘The man that 
hath no music in himself,’ &c.—and must be given at large, as be- 
ing nearly the most eloquent and magnanimous of all Mr Douce’s 
performances. 

* Had the sentiments in the note on this passage been express- 
ed by Dr Johnson, disorganized as he was for the enjoyment of mu- 
sic, it would not have been matter to wonder at: but that such a 
man as Mr Steevens, whose ordinary speech was melody, and whose 
correct and elegant ear for poetical concord is so frequently mani- 
fested in the course of his Shakspearean labours, should have shown 
himself a very Timon in music, can only be accounted for by sup- 
posing that he regarded the speech in question as a libel on his great 
colleague’s organization. He has here assumed a task, which Dr 
Johnson would for obvious reasons have declined; and with the 
teeble aid of an illiberal passage from Lord Chesterfield’s Letters, 
has most disingenuously endeavoured to cast an odium on a science 
which, from its intimate and natural connexion with poetry and 
painting, deserves the highest attention and respect. He that is 
happily qualified to appreciate the better parts of music, will never 
seek them in the society so emphatically reprobated by the noble 
lord, nor altogether im the way he recommends. He will not lend 
an ear to the vulgarity and tumultuous roar of the tavern catch, or 
the delusive sounds of martial clangour; but he will enjoy this hea- 
venty gift, this exquisite and soul-delighting sensation, in the psa 
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ples of his God, or in the peaceful circles of domestic happiness: he 
will pursue the blessings and advantages of it with ardour, and turn 
aside from its abuses. 
‘ The quotation which Mr Steevens has given from Peacham, is 

in reality an encomium on music as practised in the time of Shak- 
speare, It indicates that gentlemen then associated with their equals 
only. in the pursuit of this innocent recreation; and the same writer 
would have furnished many other observations’ that tend to place the 
science of music in an amiable, or at least in a harmless point of view. 
Mr Steevens might also have recollected that Cicero has called it— 
‘ Stabilem thesaurum, qui mores instituit, componitque, ac mollit 
irarum ardores.” It will be readily conceded that Shakspeare has 
overcharged the speech before us, and that it by no means follows 
that a man who is unmusical must be a traitor, 2 Machiavel, a rob- 
ber ; or that he is deserving of no confidence. This, however, is all 
that should have occupied the commentator’s notice ; and herein his 
castigation would have been really meritorious. The Italians, too, 
have a proverb that is equally reprehensible: “* Whom God loves 
not, that man loves not music.”” Let such extravagancies be con- 
signed to the censure they deserve!’ I. 269-—9271. 

The proportion of notes that are properly explanatory, is ex- 
tremely small; and, even of these, we think the greater part ob- 
viously, and even perversely erroneous. We do not pretend to 
any extraordinary skill in this work of interpretation; but the 
elaborate blundering of Mr Douce, we really think, may be made 
apparent to the most unpractised eye. We take an example al- 
most at random. In the celebrated scene, where Lady Macbeth 
stimulates her husband to the act of murder, he says, 

* If we should fail!’ 
To which she answers, 
* But screw your courage to the sticking-place, 
And we’ll not fail. ’ 

Now, we would ask any one of our male or female readers, 
whether they ever found the least difficulty in this passage ; and 
whether it is not perfectly evident that it means merely, brace 
up your resolution so firmly as not to be always wavering and 
slipping back; or, take courage, but to stick to the resolution you 
have formed. ‘The metaphor, if it really be necessary to analyze it, 
is evidently taken from a windlass, or any other machine, in wi hicks 
there is a catch at certain distances, to prevent it from running back 
upon any momentary remission of the force by which it is moved. 
All this we take to be so plain, that it is irksome and humiliating 
to be obliged to state it in words. Mr Douce, however, thinks 
the passage absolutely requires an interpretation; and what is the 
interpretation which this learned and ingenious person proposeth? 
Why, it is, that there is an affusion to stabbing in the expression ; 
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and, in ae that sticking} lace’ means § stabbing-place!’—* Lady 
Macbeth, ’ we are told, ¢ after remark’ ng that the enterprize could 
not fail if her | hus band would but exert “his courage to the com- 
mission of the murder, proceeds to suggest the particular manner 
in which it was to be accomplished.’ And, in further confirma- 
tion of this excellent gloss, we are informed, that ‘ the Scots 
have a prove rb, Sticking goes not by strength, but by guiding r of 
the gooly!’ The matter is finally clenched by this piece of 
exquisite ratiocination. ‘ In short, if there be a metaphor, it 
signifies nothing ; for what would be the use of Macbeth’s courage, 
¥ it were to remain fast in that sticking- place from which it was not 
to move 2? From which it would seem, that Mr Francis Douce 
aieeked a man’s courage for his hand; or holds it to be quite 
manifest, that no one could posstbly commit a murder, if he 
were to stick fast to his resolution of murdering. 

The following instance appears to us little less extravagant. 
Every one knows the opening lines of Richard the ‘Third. 

‘ Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer by this sun of York: 
And all the clouds,’ &c. 
Grim-visag’d War hath smooth’¢ his wrinkled front ; 
And now, instead of mounting barbed steeds 
To fright the souls of fearful adversaries, 
He capers nimbly in a lady’s chamber, 
‘To the lascivious pleasing of a lute.’ 

The question, says Mr Douce, is, who capers? Now, we do 
verily believe, that no one but a commentator would ever have 
made a question upon the subject; and that it admits of no sort 
of do ubt, that it is War who capers,—after he has softened his 
grim visage, and smoothed his wrinkled front. Mr Douce, how- 
ever, is of opinion, that it is not War, but York, who amuses 
himself in this manner; for which he gives these weighty and 
convincing reasons—that ‘ the amorous temper of that monarch 
is well known ’—and ¢ that it is not easy to conceive dow grim- 
visaged War could caper in a lady’s ch: umber !” 

We shall add but one more example of this darkening elucida- 
tion. Imogen, in maintaining the worthiness of her husband 
Posthumus against the accusation of her father, says, 

* he is 
A man, worth any woman; over-buys me 
Almost the sum he pays.’ 

Now, we can scarcely believe that there is any one reader of 
Shakspeare so dull, as to nee di an interpreter for this passage ; or 
not to see that she means to say, Posthumus would be an equal 
match for the most excellent of all women; and in giving him- 
self (the most common of all figures to express marriage) for me, 
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who am worth very little, makes a very bad bargain. If the words 
taken by themselves admitted of any doubt, it would be removed by 
another expression in the earlier part of the same scene, where Post- 
humus, ar nticipating the prince ss in this ve ry compliment, Says, 
* As I my poor sc lf did exchange for you 
To your so infinite loss, ” &e. 

With all this before his eyes, however, Mr Douce is pleased to 
suppose, that the sum paid by Posthumus for his royal bride, was not 
himself, but the banishment to which he was conse quently condemn- 
ed; and that Imogen meant to say to her father, ‘ The posses- 
sion of me is much too dearly bought by the banishment to which 
you sentence him. He has almost nothing for so large a price !’ 

It would be easy to multiply examples ‘of this edifying sort of 
annotation ; but the task is too irksome and degrading to be pur- 
sued any further. We take our leave of Mr Douce’s infirmities 
with the following almost incredible instance of ignorance. ‘This 
learned commentator, finding Puck use the expression, § Aurora’s 
harbinger,’ proceeds immediately to his vocation of citing pa- 
rallel passages, and gives us the well known lines of Milton’s 
Jamous song on May. morning. 

Now the bright morning star, day’s harbinger, 

Comes dancing from the east,’ &c. 
To which, however, he annexes a note, stating, that © it has not 
been recollected to what poet these lines belong!’ This comes 
naturally enough, however, of black letter reading. If a man 
will stuff his he ad full of Gammer Gurton and Gabriel Harvey, 
he will soon find that he has no room for Milton or Virgil. 

We should now take notice of what may be found curious or 
useful in Mr Douce’s volumes; and, with that view, would wil- 
lingly lay before our readers auy emendations of the text that ap- 
peared to us ingenious or important. Mr Douce, however, has 
hazarded very little in this way 3 and the instances are so trifling, 
and the benefit derived from his corrections so inconsiderable, that 
they are really scarce worth mentioning. However, as they all 
seem pl: vusible, we shall insert them. ‘The first is in the Merry 
Wives of Windsor. Mrs Quickly says to the fat knight, 

“ There is one Mistress Ford, Sir :—I pray come a little nearer 
this ways :—I myself dwell with Master Doctor Caius. 

‘ Far. Well, on: Mistress Ford, you say ?—— 

‘ Is it not more natural,’ says Mr ‘Douce, ‘ that Falstaff should 
in this first instance repeat the dame’s own words, and say, “ Well, 
one Mistress Ford you say.” I. 67. 

The next is in ‘'welfth Night, where the Clown says, 

* I am afraid this great lubber the world will prove a cockney.” 

‘ A typographical corruption seems to have.crept into this place 

from similitude of sound; but a very slight alteration will restore 


the 
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the sense. The Clown is speaking of vent as an affected word; and 
we should therefore read “ this great lubberly word will prove a 
cockney,” 2 e. will turn out to be cockney language.’ I. 106. 

This, we think, is by no means so plausible as the former; 
both because the turn of the expression is a little strained, and 
because vent cannot well be described as a great word, however 
‘ubberly it may once have appeared. The only other correction 
that we have noted is in Cymbeline, where Arviragus, lamenting 
over the body of Imogen, says, 

“« ____. the ruddock would, 
With charitable bill,—bring thee all this ; 
Yea and furr’d moss besides, when flowers are none 
To winter-ground thy corse. ” 

* With respect to winter-ground; until some other example of the 
use of this word be produced, there will be no impropriety in offer- 
ing a substitute in wenter-green, that is, “ to preserve thy tomb green 
with moss in the winter season, when there will be no flowers where- 
with to deck it.”” Such a verb might have been suggested to Shak- 
speare, who often coins in this way, by the plant winter-green, the 
pyrola.? II. 107, 108. 

Some of the moft curious and refpectable parts of the work are 
thofe in which the flory of a particular play, or fcene of a play 
is traced through an incredible fucceflion of authors. It is impoi- 
fible indeed to read thefe learned dedutions, without fhuddering 
at the thanklefs labour with which they muft have been prepared ; 
but they have all the refpe€tability of erudition, and we fuppofe 
of accuracy. As a very fhort fpecimen, we annex the account 
of the ftory of Meafure for Meafure. Mr Douce fays, 

‘ Three sources whence the plot of this play might have been ex- 
tracted, have already been mentioned, viz. Whetstone’s Heptame- 
ron, 1582, 4to; his Promos and Cassandra, 1578, 4to; and novel 
5. decad. 8. in Cinthio Giraldi. It is probable that the general 
outline of the story is founded on fact, as it is related, with some 
variety of circumstance, by several writers, and appears to have 
been very popular. It has therefore been thought worth while to 
point out the following works in which it occurs. 

‘ In Lipsii Monita et exempla politica, Antverp. 1613, 4to, cap. 
viii. Charles the bold, duke of Burgundy, causes one of his noblemen 
to be put to death for offending in the manner that Angelo would 

have done ; but he is first compelled to marry the lady. This story 
has been copied from Lipsius into Wanley’s Wonders of the litle 
world, book iii. ch. 29. edit. 1678, folio ; and from Wanley into that 
favourite little chap book Burton’s Unparalleled varitties, p.42. See 
likewise The spectator, NO. 491. This event was made the subject 
ef a French play by Antoine Maréchal, called Le jugement équit- 
elie de Charles le hardy, 1646, 4to. Here the offender is called Ro- 
dolph 
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dolph governor of Maestrick, and by theatrical licence turns out to 
be the duke’s own son. Another similar story of Charles’s upright 
judgment may be found in the third volume of Goulart’s Thresor 
@ histoires admirables, 1628, 8vo, p- 373. 

*‘ Much about the time when the above events are supposed to 
have happened, Olivier le Dain, for his wickedness surnamed the 
Devil, originally the barber and afterwards the favourite of Louis 
XI. is said to have committed a similar offence, for which he was 
deservedly hanged. See Godefroy’s edition of the Memoirs of Pht- 
kip de Comines, Brussels, 1723, 8ve, tom. v. p- 55. 

¢ At the end of Belleforest’s translation of Bandello’s novels, 
there are three additional of his own invention. The first of these 
relates to a captain, who, having seduced the wife of one of his sol- 
diers, under a promise to save the life otf her barter exhibited 
him soon afterwards through the window of his apartment suspended 
on a gibbet. His commander, the marshal de Brissac, after com- 
pelling him to marry the widow, adjudges him to death. The 
striking similitude of a part of this story to what Mr Hume has re- 
lated of colonel Kirke will present itself to every reader, and per- 
haps induce some to think with Mr Ritson, {however they will dif- 
fer in hts mode of expressing the sentiment), that Mr Hume’s narra- 
tion is “ an impudent and barefaced lie.’”? See The quip modest, p. 
30. A defence also of Kirke may be seen in the Monthly magazine, 
vol. ii. p. 544. Yet though we may be inclined to adopt this side 
ef the question, it will only serve to diminish, in a single instance, 
the atrocities of that age ae monster. 

‘ In Lupton’s Siquila, 1 00 good to be true, 1580; 4to, there is a 
long story of a woman, who, her husband having slain his adver- 
sary in a duel, goes to the judge for the purpose of prevailing on 
him to remit the sentence of the law. He obtains of her, in the 
first place, a large sum of money, and afterwards the reluctant pros- 
titution of her person, under a solemn promise to save her husband. 
The rest, as in Belleforest’s novel. 

© In volume i. of Goulart’s Thrésor d’histoires admirables, above 
cited, there are two stories on this subject. The first in p. 300, is 
of a citizen of Como in Italy, who in 1547 was detained prisoner by 

a Spanish captain on a charge of murder. The wife pleads for him 
as before, and obtains a promise of favour on the same terms. The 
husband recommends her compliance, after which the Spaniard be- 
heads him. Complaint is made to the Duke of Ferrara, who com- 
pels the captain to marry the widow, and then orders him to be hang- 
ed. The other, in p. 304, is of a provost named La Vouste, whos: 
conduct resembles that of the other villain’s, with this addition: He 
says to the woman, “ I promised to restore your husband; I have 
woe kept him, here he is.”” No punishment is inflicted on this fellow. 

* The last example to be mentioned on this occasion occurs in 
Cooke’s Vindication of the professors and profession of thelaw, 1646, 
4to, 
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4to, p. 61. During the wars between Charles the Fifth and Francis 
the First, one Raynucio had been imprisoned at Milan for betraying 
a fort to the French. His wife petitions the governor Don Garcias 
in his favour, who refuses to listen but on dishonourable terms, which 
are indignantly rejected. ‘lhe husband, like Claudio in Measure 
jor measure, at first commends the magnanimity of his wife, and 
submits to his sentence ; but when the time for his execution ap- 
proaches, his courage fails him, and he prevails on his wife to ac- 
guiesce in the governor’s demands. A sum of ten thousand crowns 
is likewise extorted from the unhappy woman, and she receives in 
return. the dead body of her husband. ‘The Duke of Ferrara, Her- 
cules of Este, who was general for the Emperor, is informed of the 
circumstance. He first persuades the governor to marry the lady, 
and then orders him to be beheaded. p. 152-+156. 

At p. 107 of the firit volume, there 1s a long and learned account 
of the ceremony of éetrothing : and a curious variety of pillories, at 
p- 146. ‘The following particulars as to the fervants and retainers 
of antient times, appear to us to be more interefting. 

‘ The practice of giving liveries to menial servants has not origi- 
nated in modern times. It is mentioned in some of the statutes 
made in the reign of Richard the Second. In that of Edward the 
Fourth the terms livery and badge appear to have been synonymous, 
the former having no doubt been borrowed from the French lan- 
guage, and signifying a thing delivered. The badge consisted of the 
naster’s device, crest, or arms, on a separate piece of cloth, or some- 
times silver, in the form of a shield, fastened to the left sleeve. 
Greene, in his Quip for an upstart courtier, speaking of some serving- 
men, says “ their cognizance, as I remember, was a peacocke with- 
out a tayle.” In queen Elizabeth’s time the nobility gave silver 
badges, as appears from Hentzner’s Travels, p- 156, edit. Norimb. 
1612, 4to. “ Angli magnifici domi forisque magna assectantium 
famulorum agmini secum trahunt, quibus in sinistro brachio scuta ex 
argento facta appendunt.”” But this foolish extravagance was not 
limited to persons of high rank. Fynes Moryson, speaking of ‘the 
Enelish apparel, informs us that “the servants of gentlemen were 
wont to weare blew coates, with their masters badge of silver on the 
left sleeve, but now they most commonly weare clokes garded with 
lace, all the servants of one family wearing the same liverie for co- 
lour and ornament: ” we are therefore to suppose that the sleeve 
badge was left off in the reign of James I. Yet the badge was at 
one time so genera] an accompaniment to a blue coat, that when 
any thing wanted its usual appendage, it was proverbially said to be 
like a blue coat without a badge. 

‘ The custom of clothing persons in liveries and badges was not 
confined to menial servants, Another class of men called retainers, 
who appear to have been of no smal! importance among our ances- 
tors, were habited in a similar mannex. They were a sort of ser- 

vants, 
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vants, not residing in the master’s house like other menial domestics, 
but attending occasionally for the purpose of ostentation, and reiain- 
ed by the annual donation of a livery consisting of a hat or hood, 

badge, and a suit of clothes. As they were fre: quently kept for the 
purpose of maintaining quarrels and committing other excesses, it 
became necessary to impose heavy penalties on the offenders, both 
masters and retainers. In process of time they were licensed. Strype 
complains of the too great indulgence of qucen Mary in this respect. 
“ She granted,” says he, “ more by half in her short five years 
than her sister and successor in thirteen. For in all that time there 
were but fifteen licenses of retainer granted ; whereas queen Mary 
had granted Geeends thirty. She was more liberal also in yielding 
the number of retainers to each person, which sometinies amounted 
to two hundred { j whereas queen Elizabeth never yielded above‘an 
hundred to any person of the greatest quality, and that rarely too. 
But Bishop Gardiner began that ill example, who retamed two hun- 
dred men; whereas under queen Elizabeth the duke of Norfolk re- 
tained but an hundred; and Parker, archbishop of Canterbury, but 
forty.”’ He has added a list of the persons to whom Mary granted 


. } 


licenses and the number of persons retained, JLec/. memorials, Nis 
479. 

Nor did these retainets. always consist of men of low condition, 
The entertaining author of a book entitled 4 hcah to the gentleman: 
ly professton of serving men, or the serving man’s comfort, 1598, 4to, 
(to whom these notes have occasionally been indebted, and who 
with good reason is supposed to have been Jervis Markham), bas 

certainly alluded to them in the following curious passage, wherein 
he is consoling the objects of his labour. “ Amongst what sort of 
people should then this serving man be sought for? Even the dukes 
sonne preferred page to the prince, the earles seconde sonne attend- 
ant upon the duke, the knights seconde sonne the earles servant, thé 
esquires sonne to weare the knightes lyverie, and the genilemans sonne 
the esquiers serving man: Yea I know at this day, gentlemen 
younger brothers, that weares their elder brothers blew coate and badge, 
attending him with as reverend regard and duetifull obedience, as if 
he were their pririce or soveraigne.”? I. 334337. 

Some readers may be grautied by perusing the following ob- 
fervations om the introduction of the word.‘ Majeity,’ as a title 
of royalty. 

Dr Johnson remarks, that “ majesty Was tiot the settled tithe till 
the time of King James the First. ” ‘in a note to vol. i. p. 97, of 
the lives of Lela: nd, Hearne, and Wood, it is said that our kuigs had 
jot the title of majesty im the reign of Henry the Eighth; and ano- 
ther note in Dr Warburton’s edition of the Duneiad, b. iv. 1. 176, 
states that James was the first who assumed the title of sacred yt 
jesty ; ail which information is unsupporied by authority. 

© On the other hand, Camden more correctly says, that “ majesty 
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came hither in the time of King Henry the Eighth, as sacred majesty 

lately in our memory.” Remains concerning Britain, p. 198, edit. 
1674, 8vo. Selden, referring to this passage, wishes it to be under- 
stood so far as it relates to the title being “ commonly in use and 
properly to the king applied, ’”’ because he adduces an instance of the 
use of majesty so early as the reign of Henry the Second. In a let- 
ter from Queen Elizabeth to Edward the Sixth, she signs “ Your 
majesties humble sister,” and addresses it “ To the kinges most eacel- 
lent majestie,’? Harl. MS. No. 6986. In the same volume is a most 
extraordinary letter in Italian to Elizabeth, beginning, “ Serenissima 
et sacratissima majesta,”? which shows that Camden, who wrote what 
he says above early in 1603, must rather refer to Elizabeth than 
James the First. 

‘ The use of majesty is ascribed by the learned authors of the 
Nouveau traité de diplomatique to Gondemar king of the Visigoths, 
and to the kings of Lorraine in the seventh century ; but in France 
it is not traceable before the year 1360, about which time Raoul de 
Presle, in the dedication to his translation of Saint Augustin De civi- 
tate Dei, thus addresses Charles the Fifth, “ Si supplie a vostre 
royalle majesté.”? It was, however, but sparingly used till the reign 
of Louis XI. In the treaty of Cressy the emperor Charles V. is 

called imperial majesty, and Francis I. royal majesty. In that of 
Chateau Cambresis, Henry II. is entitled most christian majesty, and 
Philip II. catholic majesty. Pasquier has some very curious remarks 
in reprobation of the use of majesty. See Recherches de la France 
liv. viii. ch. 5. 

‘ Both Camden and Selden agree that the title of Grace began 
about the time of Henry the Fourth, and of excellent Grace under 
Henry the Sixth.’ II. 12, 13. 

Mr Douce affords us feveral imftances of i ingenious etymology. 
The following of the word apron, appears to us meritorious. 

‘ Minsheu and others conceived that this word was derived from 
afore one, an etymology that perfectly accords with the burlesque 
manner of Dean Swift. It has been also deduced from the Greek 
words go and ata; the Latin porro and operto, &ec. &c. Skinner, 
with more plausibility, has suggested the Saxon aforan. After all, 
an apron is no more than a corruption of a napron, the old and ge- 
nuine orthography. Thus, in The mery adventure of the pardonere 
and tapstere. 

“ and therwith to wepe 
She made, and with her napron feir and white ywash 
She wypid soft hir eyen for teris that she outlash 
As grete as any mylsto ne—” Urrys Chaucer, p. 594. 





‘ We have borrowed the word from the old French naperon, a 
large cloth. See Carpentier Suppl. ad Cangium, v. Naperit. So 
wapkin, which has perplexed our dictionary-makers, is only a little 
cloth, from nappe.’ II. 

The derivation of cockney, is more elaborate and lefs fatisfactory. 

Mr 
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Mr Douce is of opinion that this appellative has had more origins 
than one. . The leading one he defcribes as follows. 

‘ There is hardly a doubt that it originates in an Utopian region 
of indolence and luxury, formerly denominated the country of co- 
caigne, * which, as some have thought, was intimately connected 
with the art of cookery ; whiist others, with equal plausibility, relate 
that the little pellets of woad, a commodity in which Languedoc 
was remarkably fertile, being called by the above name, the province 
itself acquired the appellation of the kingdom of Cocaigne, or of 
plenty, where the inhabitants lived in the utmost happiness, and ex- 
empt from every sort of care and anxiety. ence the name came 
to be applied to any rich country. Boileau calls Paris un pays de 
cocagne. The French have likewise some theatrical pieces under 
this title. The Italians have many allusions to it; and there is said 
to be a small district between Rome and Loretso’so called from its 
cheapness and fertility. With us the lines <ited by Camden in his 
Britannia, vol. i. col. 451. 

“ Were I in my castle of Bungey 
Upon the river of Waveney 
I would ne cate for the king of Cockeney 
whencesoever they come, indicate that London was formerly known 
by this satirical name; and hénce c Londoner came to be called a 
cockney. ‘The French have an equivalent word, cogueliner, to pam- 
per, cherish, or dandle, whence our cocker. 

‘ From the above circumstances, it is probable that a cockney be- 
came at length a term of contempt; one of the earliest proofs of 
which is Chaucer’s use of it in the Reve’s tale, v. 4206 I shall be 
halden a daffe or a coskenay.” In the Promptuariiem parvulorum, 
1516, 4to, it is explained to be a term of derision. In Shakspeare’s 
time it signified a child tenderly brotight up, a dearling, a wanton. 
See Barret’s Alvearie ; and a lictle before it had been used in a bad 
sense, from an obvious corruption. See Hulet’s Abcedarium, 1552, 
folio. In this place too, Mr Steevens’s quotations from Meres and 
Deckar might be introduced,’ II. p. 1514158. 

Vhere is an elaborate diflertation on the word Wassel, of which 

ly afford to give the introduciion. 

‘ There cannot be the smallest doubt,’ says Mr Douce, ‘ that 
the term itself is to be sought for in the well-known story of Vorti- 
gern and Rowena, or Ronix, the daughter of Hengist; the earliest 
authority for which is that of Walter Calenius, who supplied the ma- 
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‘ * This country has been humourously deseribed by an old. French 
fablier, from whose work an extract may be found in Mons. Le- 
grand’s entertaining collection of Fabliaux, tom, i. p. 251; and 
which verifies Mr Tyrwhitt’s conjecture, that the cli <nglish poem 
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first published by Hickes, G. 4. Sax. p. 251, was a translation from 
the French. See Gant. tales, vol. iv. p. 254.’ 
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terials for Geoffrey of Monmouth’s history. He relates, that on 
Vortigern’s first interview with the lady, she kneeled before him, and 
presenting a cup of wine, said to him, “ Lord king, wacht heil,”’ or, 
m purer Saxon, wes hel ; literally, be health, or health be to you! 
As the king was unacquaimted with the Saxon language, he inquired 
the meaning of these words; and being told that they wished him 
heaith, and that he should answer them by saying drinc heil, he did 
so, and commanded Rowena to drink. Then, taking the cup from 
her hand, he kissed the damsel and pledged her. The historian 
adds, that from that time to his own the custom remained in Britain, 
that whoever drank to another at a feast said wacht heil, and he 
1 


that immediately after received the cup answered drinc heil.’ 


II. 206, 207 

Befides the illuftrations of Shakfpeare, which conftitute about 
wo thirds of the work before us, Mr Douce has favoured hi 
ters with four feparate eflays, one upon the Anachronisms of 
kfpeare; another on the Jools and Chowne of the antient 
drama; a third on the Gesta Romanorum ; and the laft on the 
Morris-c ancers. 

The firft does not pretend to origmality, and is amufing and fa- 
tisfactory. In fpeaking, however, of the negligence of nationa! 
coftume which exilted on our tare even after the days of Garrick 
Mr Douce has fallen into the common error of attributing to Mr 
Kemble the reformation of this folly. ‘The fat is, that a great 
part of this reformation was effected by Macklin, long before Mr 
Kemble flourithed : it was Macklin, in particular, who firit drefled 
the tragedy of Macbeth in the Scotiih coftume; and even Me 
Kemble himfelf has played Hamlet in a coat and waiftcoat. 

Not the leaft intereiting part of the volumes before us, is tlic 
* Differtation on the Clowns and Fools.’ ‘ It originated, 
fays the author, ‘ from the opinion of a late eminent critic and 
antiquary (Mr Ritfon), that the fubje€t was deferving of par- 
ticular confideration.’ Between the clowns and the fools of our 
old dramas Mr Douce makes the wn diftinQion, branch- 
ing each out into the following varieties. The genere! deme! 
tic fool; who was, 1. A mere natural, se ioe ; 2. Silly by nature, 
vet cunning and farcaftical ; 3. Artificial ;—all occafional fervants. 
Il. The wee who was, 1. A mere country booby; 2. A witty 
ruftic; 3. Any fervant of a fhrewd and witty Giipohicion, and 
who, like a fimilar character in our modern plays, was made t 
treat his mafter with great familiarity in order to produce {tage 
effect.’ Mr Douce has enumerated feven other {pecies of this 
very various animal ; but the above are all that are to be found in 
Shakfpeare’s menagerie. ‘Their drefles ave then defcribed and, 
iluftrated with much refearch, and afford a valuable Afagasin ci 
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colour of yellow in the fool’s drefs, Mr Douce obferves, that ‘ 
manufcript note in the time of the Commonwealth, {tates ne 
to have been the fool’s colour.’ If we are not very much miftaken 
it is proverbially fo called to this day. 
The next branch of Mr Douce’s work is a very elaborate dis- 
sertation on the monkish collection of Latin tales, called the 
Gesta Romanorum, to which Shakspeare’s Merchant of Venice is 
so largely indebted, and from which Chaucer, Bocecacio, and a 
jong list of minor novelists, have so liberally copied. ‘This work 
has ; always been considered of the greatest importance in the. his- 
tory of fiction. It has engaged the pens of Dr Farmer and Mr 
Tyrwhitt ; and from Mr Warton it had before the honour of a 
separate dissertation. Mr Douce, however, seems now to have 
collected all the learning on the subject ; and the result of his la- 
bours is the discovery of teve works, under the title of Gesta Ro- 
manorum ; the first, the original production of Bercheur, which 
is that treated of by Mr Warton, and * of which,’ according to 
Mr Douce, ‘ no MS. has been yet described ;’ and the second, an 
imitation of the first by an E: nglishman, of ‘which there exist se- 
veral MSS. in different English cathedrals and private collections, 
but of which there never was a complete copy printed. Mr 
Douce’s reasons for thinking that there are two different works 
called Gesta Romanorum, are, the great variations that exist be- 
tween the printed copies of what he calls § the original Gesta,’ and 
the MS. ones of what he terms £ the English Gesta;’ the latter pos- 
sessing no less than forty stories out of one hundred and two that 
are not in the former; that no MS. of the English Gesta exists in 
any of the Continental libraries; and that it contains English verses, 
English proper names, and English idioms. The additional sto- 
ries of this Gesta are then analyzed by Mr Douce, in the same 
manner as Mr Warton has analyzed the stories of the original 
Gesta ; = - dissertation is completed by accounts of the print- 
€ d copie § one Gesta, of the MSS. of the other, and of the 
nteibiiiiae o> both. 
Mr Douce’s last dissertation is on the antient English Morris- 

Dance,—an amusement of which he has described the origin, pro- 
ress and disuse, with his usual learning and minuteness. ‘The 
principal novelty he has brought forward, in clucid ition of ime 
once popular amusement, is © a copy from an exce ont igly scarce 
engraving on copper, by Israc!_ Von Mecheln or Mex kenen, So 

named from the place of of his nativity, a German village on the 
confines of Flanders. The design, > Mr Douce ad me, * seen) 
to have been lane us as a pattern for goldsmiths’ work, pr: Iba- 
bly for a cup or tankard. ‘The artist, in a fancy representation 
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of foliage, has introduced several figures belonging to a Flemish 
May-game morris, consisting of the lady of the May, the fool, 
the piper, two morris-dancers with bells and streamers, and 
four other dancing characters, for which appropriate names will 
not easily be found. The similitude between some of the figures 
in this print, and others in Mr Tollett’s window, is very strik- 
ing, and shows that the period of execution, as to both, was near- 
ly the same.’ IL. 446-7. 

Mr Douce then proceeds to describe and illustrate all the 
dramatis persona of these facetious performances,—Robin Hood, 
Little John, Friar Tuck, Maid Marian, the Piper, the Hobby- 
horse, the Dragon, and the Morris-Dancers. Almost the whole 
of this merry group has vanished long ago. Dancers indeed are 
mentioned by Mr Ritson as existing in 1782 in Norfolk and Lan- 
cashire; and * a very few years since,’ adds Mr Douce, § a 
company of this kind was seen at Usk in Monmouthshire, which 
was attended by a boy-Maid-Marian, a hobby-horse, and a fool.’ 
The writer of this article recollects to have seena Morris-dance at 

righton as lately as the year 1789; and he is informed that 
morris-dancers and their fool are yet annually seen in Gloucester- 
shire about Whitsuntide. It may be added, in illustration of this 
momentous subject, that at Norwich, the figure of a large dra- 
gon, designated Snap, is still preserved in the town-hall; whence 
he annually issues to join the Mayor’s procession on the guild- 
day. 

‘There are undoubtedly many little items of information in these 
volumes ; but they have in general no pretension to the title of 
Illustrations of Shakspeare, nor any right to the popularity which 
such a title may procure for them. With reference to Shakspeare, 
they are an overw! heli ning and confounding mass of heavy, trif- 
liz 1g and bewildering interpretation ; and, considered as detailed 
notices of antient books, manners and language, no arrangement 
could be more preposterous than that of the acts and scenes - 
Shakspeare’s plays. Upon the whole, we remain confirmed i 
our opinion that the commentators are ‘ a fecble folk ;’ and a 
they have no business to make their houses in the rocks which 
support the everlasting monument of Shakspeare. 
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Art. XIII. Propositions for amending the Constitution of the United 
States of America, submitted by Mr Hillhouse to the Senate of the 
United States, on the 12th Day ef April 1808, with his explana- 
tory Remarks. 12mo. pp. 60. Washington and New York, 
1808, 


Ts is one of the works which marks, in a striking manner, the 

difference between a new and an established government. 
Mr Hillhouse, a sober-minded and experienced senator, repre- 
senting the most sagacious and least revolutionary state in the 
Union (Connecticut), comes forward with a series of proposi- 
tions for new-modelling the general government, and changing 
the functions both of the executive, and of the higher branch of 
the legislature ; and those propositions are deliberately canvassed, 
and ordered to be printed, by authority of the Senate, for the ge- 
neral information of the country. Such discussions would be re- 
garded on this side of the Atlantic as the immediate precursors 
of a radical revolution; while, in America, they are universally 
considered, not only as perfectly innocent, but as laudable and sa- 
lutary. The contemplation of these things may teach us some 
lessons; and at a time when the foreign relations of these rising 
communities excite so general an interest in Europe, we think it 
our duty to lay before our readers whatever may tend to throw 
light on their internal condition. With this view, we shall pre- 
sent them with a slight analysis of the little pamphlet before us, 
premising a short account of the constitution which it is intended 
to reform. 

At the close of that unfortunate contest, which terminated in 
the independence of the British colonies, the first object that en- 
gaged the attention of the citizens of the newly created empire, 
was the government they were in future to live under. The 
body, under whose auspices the war had been conducted, was no- 
thing more than an assembly denominated the Congress, composed 
of delegates from the several states, who, without pretending to 
any authority over the individual citizens, or even over the states 
in their collective capacity, issued recommendations to the different 
legislatures, which, being the suggestions of wisdom*and patriot- 
ism, and given at a period of alarm and danger, were in most 
instances implicitly obeyed. The functions of this government, 
however, naturally ceased with the conjuncture which gave it 
birth. On the return of peace, its recommendations were disre- 
garded ; and it was soon discovered, that if the union of the 
states was to be preserved, a more efficacious government was 
indispensably necessary. 
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In the organization of the state governments, no great difli- 
culty was experienced. Under the old regime, the greater part of 
the colonies had been governed by a House of Assembly chosen 
by the people, together with a Governor and Council appointed 
by the King. The only alteration, therefore, that was require d 
by the revo lution, was to transfer to the people that portion of 
author ity which had hitherto been exercised by the Sovereign. 


in addition to the House - Assembly which they had ae ays 





name ‘of a Reosiis and an executive, semeaiaen d oo Gavetheds 
and with these alterations the state governments resumed their 
junctions. 

‘The establishment of a national government, however, was 
obviously a much more arduous undertaking. ‘Their separation 
from the mother country having deprived the States of the com- 
mon prop on which they had hitherto rested, they were naturally 
led to lean towards cach other ; but not having, as in the case of 
the state governments, any model to direct them, it became a 
matter of much uncertainty how the connexion of the states was 
in future to be maintained. ‘The state governments were build- 
ings already erected, which, in consequence of the revolution, 
merely changed their inhabitants; but the fabric of the national 
government was to be built from the foundation, on a plan which 

vas yet to be devised and considered, Some common govern- 
ment seemed necessary to the welfare of the Union; but how 
this government was to be constructed,—how far its powers were 
to encroach on the separate sovereignty of the states, and to what 
objects these powers were to be direct d »— were all matters of very 
nice and aiff ult arrangement. ‘The opinions of the citizens of 
the United States, on this ‘momentous subject, were as various as 
might be expected from the variety of interests, of prejudices and 
passions, which must necessarily exist in such a community. 
Some called in question even the necessity of union; others, ad- 
mitting the necessity of a common government, maintained that 
this government ought to be purely federal, and in no respect na: 

tional ; that is to say, that its ordinances should be binding only 
on the state legislatures, and not on the citizens individually con- 

sidered. A’ third party asserted the 00 ency of a government 
exercising authority oyer the whole mass of the population. 

With respect to the nature and constitution of the organs, by 
ww hic h the pe ower,s of th 1e general gor rernment were to bed isch¢ arg- 
ed, the difference of sentiment was equi lly great. In order to 






















reconcile their discordant opinions, and obtain some form of gO- 





vernment, without which it was apparent that the United States, 
6 2 Nation, could no longer exist, a convention was held at Phi- 
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ladelphia in the year 1787, composed of the most illustrious ci- 
tizens of the Union, and dignified with the presence of Washing- 
ton and Franklin. After having deliberated for several months, 
this august assembly at length produced the Constitution which 
was soon afterwards adopted; and under which the United States 
have, for twenty years, been advancing to power and opulence; 
with a rapidity unexampled in history. 

‘The best account of this constitution, is to be found in a pub- 
lication called the Jederalist, written principally by the late Ge- 
neral Hamilton ;—a work little known in Europe, but which ex« 
hibits an extent and precision of information, a profundity of re- 
search, and an acuteness of understanding, &hich would have 
done honour to the most illustrious statesmen of antient or mo- 
dern times. 

The defects which, on a view of this constitution; immediates 1 /.,,, 4 
ly strike us as inherent in its composition,—are weakness and in- 
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stability. It has the appearance indeed, rather of an experiment -—s 
in politics, than of a steady permanent government; and in |~* 
this view, as we gather from the speech made by Franklin, ~~ 
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previous to giving his vote for its adoption, it was regarded by the 
most distinguished members of the convention, with which it ori- 
ginated. We have particular access indeed to know, that Gene- 
ral Hamilton, who assisted in its formation, and who was re- 
garded as the most enlightened man in the country, was used to 
express his conviction, that it had not within it the means of self- 
preservation. Its framers themselves, therefore, were far from 
maintaining its excellence. Like Solon of old, they offered it to 
their countrymen only as the best which their peculiar circum- 
stances would admit of. 
‘The establishment of a more stable government was rendered 
peculiarly dificult, by the immense rapidity with which the 
United States were advancing. A country in which every 
thing is v jarying and increasing, cannot well have a permanent 
government. ‘The insular situation of Great Britain, seems 
to be a prineipal cause of the peculiar steadiness of the govern- 
ment under which we live. ‘The bounds of our country are de- 
faned by nature; the population, though increasing, advances 
so slowly, as to produce no sensible impression on the machine of 
government ; and, when it arrives at a certain pitch, is relieved by 
emigration, by war, and the other evils incident to an old coun- 
try. ‘The territory of the United States, when compared with 
that of the most conspicuous nations of Europe, deserves’almost 
the epithet of boundless. At the time when the constitution 
was framed, this immense region contained only between three 
and four millions of souls. Its constitution, therefore, was 
adapted 
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adapted to a thin and scattered population ; but it could not escape 
the penetration of its founders, that a government, which was 
suitable to the weakness of infancy, might be very ill adapted to 
the vigour of manhood. 

Besides the smaliness of the population in proportion to the ex- 
tent of the territory, there were other circumstances in the situation 
of the United States which naturally suggested the idea of a repub- 
lican, aad even a democratical government. The population of the 
United States was of a peculiar description. Every man, posses» 
sing a certain share of property, had an interest in the general wel- 
fare. ‘The agricultural interest greatly predominated. ‘The greater 
part of the inhabitants of the United States cultivated their own 
farms, and were distinguished by those habits of industry, mora- 
lity, and intellectual acuteness, which are the natural result of 
that situation. There was no mod, in short,—no dissolute and ser- 
vile populace in the country. When a considerable number of 
this class exists in any community, it may be pronounced unfit 
for a republican government. It must not at the same time 
be overlooked, that the distance of America from Europe, and 
the absence of any formidable enemy on the frontier, favour- 
ed the introduction of a republican government. Had any 
formidable neighbour rendered it necessary for the United States 
to maintain a considerable standing army, or to engage in frequent 
hostilities, we may pronounce, with certainty, that their present 
form of government could not have subsisted. ‘The slender tie 
which holds them together would burst at once in the tumult of 
war. But, placed at a distance from the great theatre of conten- 
tion and bloodshed,—devoting themselves to the arts of peace, and 
studiously avoiding all occasions of hostility, they have hitherto 
prospered under a republican government ; while the violent po- 
litical contentions incident to such a constitution have supplied, 
in some measure, that agitation which in Europe is excited by 
war, and without which it seems impossible for any collection of 
men to maintain their vigour and activity. 

In governments, as in every human institution, there is always 
found a mixture of good and evil. The most despotic have 
their benefits,—the most free their disadvantages. ‘The great 
recommendation of a republican government, as applied to the 
United States, is, that it affords full scope to the growing 
energies of the nation, imposing on them no greater burdens or 
restrictions than are essential to their complete development. 
But this advantage is purchased at the expense of an evil, which 
must exist in a greater or less degree in every free government, 


and has already risen to a most disagreeable, and even alarming 
height in the United States. The evil we allude to is—party spi- 
rit, 
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rit. It being essential to a republican government, that the su- 
preme rulers of the country should derive their power immedi- 
ately from the people, and be chosen by them, these elections 
are naturally productive of very violent contests and furious ani- 
mosities among the friends of the different candidates. It must 
always be kept in mind, that, in the United States, not only the 
legislative assemblies, but the Chief Magistrate, is chosen by a 
general election, held every four years throughout the Union. 
Such an election, in almost any country of Europe, would be the 
signal for civil war ; and although no such effect has hitherto re- 
sulted from it in America, because the country is thinly peopled,— 
because there is no standing army,—and because the office of 
Chief Magistrate is, comparatively speaking, of trifling import- 
ance; yet, in proportion as the country advances, these circum- 
stances must be changed ; and the United States will then be ex- 
posed to that multiplicity of evils which the periodical election of 
a chief ruler in an extensive country is calculated to produce. 
Already, according to Mr Hillhouse, these evils are serious and 
alarming. 

¢ Of: the impropriety,’ he asks, * and impolicy of the present 
mode of electing a President, can there be stronger proof,—can there 
be more convincing evidence, than is now exhibiting in the United 
States? In whatever direction we turn our eyes, we behold the peo- 
ple arranging themselves under the banners of different candidates, 
for the purpose of commencing the electioneering campaign for the 
next President and Vice-President. All the passions and feelings of 
the human heart are brought into the most active operation. The 
electioneering spirit finds its way to every fireside,—pervades our do- 
mestic circles, and threatens to destroy the enjoyment of social 
harmony. The seeds of discord will be sown in families, among 
friends, and throughout the whole community. In saying this, I 
do not mean any thing to the disadvantage of either of the candi- 
dates. They may have no agency in the business. They may be the 
involuntary objects of such competition, without the power of di- 
recting or controuling the storm. ‘The fault is in the mode.of elec- 
tion,—in setting the people to choose a King. In fact, a popular 
election, and the exercise of such powers and prerogatives as are by 
the constitution vested in the President, are incompatible. The evil 
is increasing, and will increase, until it shall terminate in civil war 
and despotism. ‘The people, suffering under the scourge of party- 
feuds and factions, and finding no refuge under the state, any more 
than in the general government, from party persecution and oppres- 
sion, may become impatient, and submit to the first tyrant who can 
protect them against the thousand tyrants. ’ 

‘To suggest a remedy for this great and growing evil, is the 
jeading object of the Propositions before us. 

‘ It can be remedied,’ Mr Hillhouse observes, * only in two 


Ways ; 
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ways: Either the office of President must be -e ped of its high 
prerogatives and powers, or some other mode of appointing a Pre- 
sident must be devised than that of popular election. ’ 

He is of opinion that both of these means ought to be em- 
ployed, He proposes to reduce the President’s terms of service 
irom four years to one,—to reduce his salary. from 25,000 to 
15,000 dollars per annum,—to transfer from him to the legisla- 
ture th e power of ; appo inting to and removing from office; and, 
as to the mode of a ippointin g the chief magistrate, he intends that 
he shall be annually chosen éy /ot from a certain number of the 
Senate. Mr Hillhouse intends likewise, that the House of Re- 
presentatives, instead of serving, as at present, for two years, 
shall henceforth serve only for one ; and that the term of service 
of the Senate shall also be reduced from six to three years. 

If this mode of appointing a President shall be adopted, Mr 
Hillhouse flatters himself that the following advantages will re- 
sult from it. 

© Ist, It will make the Senate more respectable. 

s 2d, It is prompt and certain. 

* 3d, it will avoid the evils of a disputed election, which is now 
unprovided for in the constitution. 

* 4th, It will exclude intrigue and cabal. 

‘ Sth, It gives talents and modest merit an equal chance. 

“« 6th, It is cconomical. 

¢ 7th, It give es to the people a President of the United States, and 
not the chief of a party. 

* Sth, It removes temptation to use power, otherwise than for th 
public good. 

‘ Oth, It will annihilate a general party pervading the whole U 
nited Siates. 

© 10th, It will remove a direct, powerful, and dangerous influence 
of the general government on the individual states. 

‘ ilth, it will prevent the influence of a presidential election on 
our domestic concerns and foreign relations. 

12th, And it will secure the United States against the usurpa- 
tion of power, and every attempt, through fear, interest, or corrup- 
tion, to sacrifice their interest, honour, or independence ; for one 
year is too short a time in which to contrive and execute any exten- 
sive and dangerous plan « of unpnincipled ambition; and the same 
person cannot be President during two successive years. P 
Hillhouse therefore expects, that when amended in the 
manner proposed by him, the United States would enjoy the 
respective advantages of elective and hereditary governments, 
combining the freedom of the one with the tranquillity of the 
other. We should now consider how far his expectations are 
to be fulfilled. 
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The amendment regarding the President, consists, as we have 
already stated, of two parts, namely, making the office itself less 
the object of ambition, and appointing to it dy /ct, instead of election. 
by the latter arrangement, there can be no doubt that the Senate 

would be made more respectable ; because each state, in elect- 
ing its quota of Senators, two in number, would consider it- 

self as nominating, at the same tyne, two candidates for the 
Presidency. It would likewise avoid the evils of a disputed 
presidential election. But is it not obvious that it would add 
nearly as much turbulence to the senatorial, as it took from the 
presidential elections? That quantity of popular agitation, cor- 
ruption, and intrigue, which used to be called forth at every elec- 
tion of a Presideat, would not by this means be annihilated. It 
would be merely transferred to the election of senators ; with this 
difference, that, under che eee nt system, it occurs only once in 
years, and, accordiog to Mr Hilihouse’s scheme, the nation 
would be disturbed with i ever ry three years. As to the fourth 
advantage, the destruction of cab land intrigue,—-it is by no means 
certain that {rand and collusion. would not be employed even at 
the drawing of the great lottery. Neither would it give to the 
people a President of the United States, instead of the chief of a 
partv. Every nation, which in any considerable degree governs 
itselr, must be divided into patties; every assembly, chosen by 
such a nation, must be divided into corresponding parties; every 

nator, therefore, must belong to one party or another; and, 
whether chosea by lot or by election, the President of the United 
States woul infaliibly be the leader of the party with which he 
had previously been accustoined to act. 

But, supposing that all the advantages enumerated by Mr Hill. 
liouse did result from the appointment of the Pres ident by lot; it 
appears to us, that there would necessarily arise, from the priva- 
tion of the powers and prerogatives he at present ex%rcises, evils 
more than sufficient to counterbalance all the benefits that would 

ttend them. ‘lhe most fatal consequences are to be apprehend« 

{ from breaking down the b: arriers at present interposed between 
the executive and the /egislature of the United States. It is among 
the most cert ain maxims of political philosophy, that the inde- 
pendence of the ¢ executive is no less essential to freedom than 
that of the legislature itself. Any scheme, therefore, which would 
at once invest the legislature with executive authority, may well 
be regarded with suspicion. It is as dangerous to permit a body 
of men to execute laws, as to allow a single man to enact them. 
‘Fhe power of appointing to, and removing from office, is unque- 

tlonably an appendage of the executive government ; ; and cannot 
be taken from the President of the United States, without de- 
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priving him of the weight and dignity which are indispensable to 
the vigorous and effectual discharge of his important office. It is 
certain, too, that, if no fit depositary of this executive power is 
provided by the constitution, some one will establish itself in spite 
of the constitution ; and this will be the turbulent leader of a 
legislative body, who, under pretence of promoting the interests 
of his fellow citizens, will contrive to become their master. By 
electing the President out of the Senate, especially if, as Mr Hill- 
house imagines, this body, in consequence of serving for a shorter 
time, would consist, in general, of the same members, his consti- 
tutional independence would be still further impaired, and his in- 
terests identified with those of the Senate. Ina word, it seems 
evident, that if the people of the United States were desirous of 
making such alterations on their constitution, as should be likely 
to convert it into an oligarchy, and at no distant period into a 
despotism, they could not adopt a better plan than that proposed 
by Mr Hillhouse. 

For our own part we will confefs, that, in fpeculating on the 
future fortunes of the Americar republic, it is not to the diffen- 
fions excited by the eleétion of the Prefident, but to the difpropor- 
tionate ftrength and efficacy of its feparate ftate governments, 
that we fhould be difpofed to look with the greateft apprehenfion. 
The conititution of America is a fort of compromife between a 
confederation of independent nations, and a fimple republican go- 
vernment ; and, like all other compromifes, involves both abfurdi- 
ties and inconveniences. It was merely the accidental circumftance 
’ of having been formerly governed as feparate colonies, that fuggefted 
to this people the idea of a federal union; for nothing furely could 
be more prepoflerous, than for three millions of men to divide them- 
{elves into thirteen nations. When we {peak of America, therefore, 
as one country, and reafon about its greatnefs or ftability, we think 
only of its general government, and drop all confideration of its fe+ 
parate ftate legiflatures. Now, the greateft hazard by far to which 
this national government—and with it the national greatnefs and 
profperity—is expofed, arifes, in our apprehenfion, from the ex- 
iftence and the powers of thofe fubordinate conftitutions. They 
not only exhibit the old abfurdity of a wheel within a wheel; but 
evidently hold out facilities to the difmemberment and diflolution 
of the general government. Whena meature, indifpenfable to the 
general welfare, happens to be difadvantageous to the inhabitants of 
a particular diitridt, they will be difcontented and querulous, in 
all cafes, we may depend on it, in fpite of patriotifm and public 
fpirit. But if they are merely individual citizens of one great 
community, their difcontent will not go beyond murmurs and cla- 
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mours, and will not affect the ftability of the government. When 
every diftri€t, however, is organized like a feparate nation, and 
exercifes legiflative and fovereign authority over its own popula- 
tion, it is eafy to fee how formidable its local difcontents may be- 
come, and how readily a partial intereft may lead it to throw off 
its allegiance to the general government. ‘They are each ready to 
fet up for themfelves ; and they know very well, that the general 
government has no power to compel them to adhere to it longer 
than they conceive it to be for their advantage. Inftead of making 
new regulations as to the office and election of the Prefident, 
therefore, we do think it would be better worth while for the 
American reformers to think of gradually diffolving their ftate go- 
vernments, and really incorporating themfelves into one people 
and one name. Inftead of eleéting fo many members to Congrefs 
for each ftate, let them eleét fo many for every hundred thoutand 
male adults ; and, inftead of having half their laws made in one 
place, and half in another, let them treft the whole manufa€ture 
to the mafter-workmen of the country. 

While they remain at peace, however, and continue to pro- 
sper, their present government will answer well enough. ‘The 
truth is, that in such a situation, they scarcely require any go- 
vernment at all ; and their political arrangements are rather mat- 
ters of speculation to the ambitious, than the concernment of the 
truly patriotic. But war would give a tremendous shock to ail 
these arrangements ; nor do we see indeed how they could main- 
tain any considerable army without the adoption of a different 
system of government. The very high wages of labour would 
make the expense of their establishment far greater than in any 
other country in the world; and their antipathy to all sorts of 
taxes, would make it far more difficult to defray that expense. 
The government would become unpopular on occasion of the 
slightest disaster. Party spirit and local interests would easily 
graduate into rebellion ; and the whole frame of the constitution, 
it appears to us, would be in danger of falling to pieces. 

With the spirit and intelligence, and the long habit and prac- 
tice of liberty which exists in America, we do not exactly appre- 
hend that they will ever fall into a state of political servitude. . 
But we do think, that they are still destined to undergo something 
of the nature of a revolution ; and are very far from considering 
their present constitution as ths at pattern of perfection which they 
are sometimes disposed to represent it. It arose, like other im~ 
perfect systems of government, out of great and pressing emer- 
gencies ; and was dictated, in a great degree, by circumstances 
which may be considered as accidental. ‘The publication before 
us shows what opinion is entertained of it among its own states- 

men 
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raen and legislators ; and we are inclined to think, that those who 
attentively consider the subje ect, will be convinced that Mr Hill. 
house has.succeeded better in exposing the evil, than in devising 
the remedy; and that there are evils of a greater magnitude than 
those which he has specified. 


Arr. XIV. The History of Greece. By Wilkam Mitford, Esq. 
V ol. IV, 4t0. Cc adel & D. ivies, Lo: 1 lon. 1808. 


eo NSIDERED with respect, not only to the whole series: of an- 

A tient events which it com: prises, but also to any very pro- 
minent portion of that series, Mr Mitford’s history is the best 
that has appeared since the days of Xenophon. By calling it the 
best, we mean that it is the strongest in eat ¢ quality, which is 
the cardinal virtue, or rather the four cardinal virtues in one, of 
historic composition,—/rustqworthiness. Pe praise, it will in- 
stantly occur to the reader, is seldom bestowed where it is best 
due, without a credit-account ef censure being opened at the 
same time ; ; aad, in fact t, it is Our purpose to con form to this ge- 
neral practice. ‘The work before us, indeed, is one which will 
beat to be commended with discrimination; and its excellences, 
if faithfully displayed, may sustain such a contrast of shadow ; as 
would pstecty extinguish the farthing brightness of those novels 
founded on fact, commonly called histories, 

a he volume that has just been published, continues the history 

Greece, in which is included that of Sitily, to the battle of 
Cheeronea ; i and might not unfairly be termed,— ‘The Acts of Dio- 
nysius of Syracuse, and of Philip of Masedon. The originality 
oi its contents the reader will appretiate, when he is told, that 
the two characters just. mentioned, —proverbial as they have been 
in all ages, the one for atrocious oppression, the other for un- 
principled ambition y—é are here cla assed among the most exalted 
and uncxce ~ptional le of those whose comma nding virtues have 
exposed them to the martyrdom of misrepresentation. ‘The in+ 
disputable qualifications otf Mr Mitford for patient, and, at the 
saine time, bold research, entitle his representations on these sub-« 
jects to be fairly examined ; while the’ strangeness and novelty of 
those representations must expose them to somewhat more than 
suspicion, till they shall have been established by proof. 

In characterizing our author’s historical powers, it is quite im- 
possible te separate that part of his. work, which now first ap- 
pears, from those which have so long been in possession of the 
pudlic favour. All that we can attem ypt is, to shape our gene- 
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ral reflections on Grecian story in such a manner, as to bear on 
the events which accompanied the establishment of the Macedo- 
nian ascendancy over the commonwealth of the Hellenic States. 
The opportunity, however, of bestowing on this interesting pe- 

riod a full attention, must be purchased, we regret to say, by 
some sacrifice of that portion of Mr Mitford’s volume w] hich re- 

lates to the Sicilian empire of Dionysius. Indeed, Dionysius and 
Philip together, are too much for ove article; and unquestion- 
ably, of the two, the actions of the former mingle themselves 
far less with the main canal of the political and warlike annals 
of Greeee, while, at the same time, they are, in every view, in- 
finitely less important. 

In the juc igment of reason, the matter of a book is perhaps be- 
fore its manner; but this judgment has been reversed by the con- 
sent of all evi neither gods, nor men, nor columns,’ allow- 
ing that what is not well written has any title to be well read, or 
indeed to be read at all. Of the history before us, no critic will 
deny, that its general cast bespeaks the ability of the writer; that 
he correctly holds the medium between the heayy philosopher 

and the mere gazetteer,—between looking back and going on; 
that his arrangement is always properly, sometimes delicately, ex- 
act ; that his episodes have all the character of being appendages, 
and yet not excrescences — visitors, and yet not foreigners; that 

though always copious, he never loses himself in his own copious- 
ness 5 that, in short, the impression conveyed by the narrative is 
a strong sense of its clearness, fulness, comprehensi iveness, and 
varietys Yet the world is neyer satisfied with any gifts or en- 
dowments that are accompanied by affectation; and of this qua- 
lity, Mr Mitford is charged with having two sorts. He writes in 
an affected style ; and he is eaten up with the affectation of spel- 
ling better than any of his neighbours. 

These faults, however, belong exclusively to the éxterior of 
this work; and, with so much of solid content before us, it wou ld 
be wrong to detain the reader on 2 mere measurement of its su- 

erficial extent, or an examination of its colour. Ia proceeding, 
before we address ourselves to grapple with any part of Mr Mit- 
ford’s matter, we shall offer one word on the sort of authority to 
which he has resorted for it. 

In this particular, we ascribe to our author uncommon me- 
rit. We do not allude merely to his management of those ma- 
terials of intelligence which he has collected, —to his skill in wind- 
ing out a train of events through obscurity and uncertain ty,—or 
to hts dexterity in system: atizing loose hints caught from a variety 
of quarters. Ali this he has, in a consid erable degree; but we 
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mean rather to commend the judgment which he has discovered 
in his steady pursuit, and, on all occasions, resolute preference, 
of contemporary authorities. ‘This is one great distinction be- 
tween this author and most of his predecessors; and it is one 
on which he is justly entitled to value himself. 

There is this general distinction between contemporary history 
and ali other history,—that the former is a witness, the latter a 
judge. The opinions of a contemporary author on the events 
which he records, are only then authority, when the impression 
made on a bystander happens to be a material part of the case ; 
nor is this any exception to the maxim, that his business is to tes- 
tify, not to lecture. On facts, however, he is paramount evi- 
dence; and that, not only in the age immediately succeeding 
him, but also, whieh is generally forgotten, to the latest times. 
The modern historian, who consults original authorities through 
the medium of some later predecessor, descends from the cha- 
racter of a judge to that of a faithful reporter of decisions. 

Yet it must be owned, that the distinction which has been 
mentioned between the writers of past, and those of contempo- 
rary history, is not always perfect. No man sees all that is done, 
or hears all that is said, even during his own life. ‘Time, the 
philosophers have found, resembles space ; and, certainly, a sto- 
ry is often as much injured by a voyage out of one hemisphere 
into another, as it would have been in journeying through the 
whole wilderness of the middle ages. In many cases, therefore, 
our witness is compelled to act the part of a judge. There are 
others, in which the judge must become a witness. The ‘earlier 
annalist, for example, remains as the only voucher to a modern 
historian of events from which he was himself divided by centu- 
ries. ‘The old authorities are extinct, or so greatly impaired by 
time, as to be no longer responsible. 

Still, perhaps, the happiest fault with which a historian can be 
reproached, is that of a blind attachment to original documents. 
We may rely upon it, that a story can hardly ever suffer so much 
from any defect in the original teller, as it must suffer from run- 
ning the gauntlet of successive transmissions. The light of his- 
tory is like other light; it dissipates far faster than in proportion 
to its distance from the point of radiation 5 and a less portion 
near the centre, is better than more afterwards. 

These considerations are evidently much strengthened, in the 
event of three contingencies; first, that we have an abundance 
of original information; next, that our secondary authorities 
were, in time or place, far removed from the scene of action ; 
and thirdly, that they laboured under some incapacitating pre- 
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judice. The intelligence derived from secondary sources, under 
such circumstances, may well be spared, and must always be more 
than suspicious. 

These observations, however, apply directly to Grecian his= 
tory, and especially to that portion of Grecian history which 
occupies the greater part of the volume before us. Of the state 
of Grecian politics, in the time of Philip of Macedon, we know, 
or may know much, from the writings of contemporary aus 
thors. The writers, on the other hand, who, towards the de- 
cline of the Roman power, compiled histories of Greece, were 
not only far separated from the period in question, but were 
also deeply tinged with that sophistical spirit,—that mania of 
sacrificing accuracy to hypothesis, which was the pest of the 
later literature of antiquity. Yet, modern authors have im- 
plicitly trusted these guides. So far from recolleeting that just 
division of employment which assigns the province of testimony 
to the contemporary historian, and that of judgment to those 
who come after, they have most preposterously inverted this or- 
der. They have borrowed their text from Justin; their com- 
mentary from Demosthenes; and have justified the prejudiced 
declamation of the demagogue, by an appeal to the libellous anee- 
dotes of the fabulist. On this last subject, the readers of Mr 
Mitford will find a clear, and, on the whole, we think, an unex- 
ceptionable essay, in his introductory chapter. 

Were we called to name the circumstance which, of all others, 
distinguishes Mr Mitford’s history, we should mention the light 
which it throws on the state of parties in Greece. 

Every Grecian city, whether in the mother-country or in the 
colonies, was divided into two parties,—the aristocratic and the 
democratic. This was, of course, the case also with Athens 
and Lacedemon. In the latter, however, the aristocratic party 
was generally preponderant, and the democratic in the former. 
The same division is observable in Greece, considered as a large 
community. The respective parties in each town, besides acting 
separately, naturally made a common cause. ‘The Athenians and 
Lacedemonians, from the prevailing difference in their politics, 
took opposite sides ; and were, of course, at the head, the Lace- 
dzmonians of the aristocratic, and the Athenians of the demo- 
cratic factions. This was the general rule. There were, indeed, 
occasions in which it was reversed; but these were only under 
very peculiar circumstances, 

The Peloponnesian war is properly termed by Mr Mitford a 
civil war. It was the decisive struggle between the two interests, 
It is curious to remark, how the changes of fortune that befell 
Hh2 the 
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the principals in this struggle, ran along the whole line of their 
subordinate adherents. Any considerable success, on either side, 
tended to produce a defection of the allies of the opposite party. 
When the -Lacedemoniats were victorious, the allies of Athens 
revolted ; that is, the aristocratic party among the allies gained 
the ascendancy; and, in the same manner, the success of the 
Athenians gave power to the democratic factions in all the 
cities of Greece. 

Thus, there was a close union between the respective parties 
in the different States. The circumstances of Greece naturally 
Jed to this posture of affairs, to which the history of Italy, prior 
to the sixteenth century, presents something analogous, if not 
exactly parallel. The nearness of the cities to each other facili- 
tated a constant and secret communication. ‘The language in ge- 
neral use was the same. ‘The antipathies and affections, being 
erowded into a narrow theatre, became personal and even h re - 
ditary. ‘Fhese were some of the causes which led to this peculi- 
arity; and, of these, the first was proba ably the most effectual. 

Few tasks would be more inviting, than that of watching 
the successive steps of these parties through the whole course 
of Grecian history. That task, however, would require a detail 
too minute for the present oce asion. It is enough to have point 

ed out the clue to a just knowledge of their internal politics. It 
is rather incumbent upon us to. turn our attention to that state 
which, for a longer period than any of its rivals, possessed the 
sovereignty over the rest of Greece,—which is itself most interests 
ing to the general reader,—of which we know most ;—which has 
been the most celebrated for refinement in arts, and for liberal 
politics, and which, at the period under review, filled alone, in 
point of influence and consideration, the space which had before 
been divided between several considerable nations. In the time 
of Philip of Macedon, Athens was Greece. 

The government of Athens, as it stood originally, it is unne- 
cessary to describe. A very satisfactory representation of it may 
be seen in a former part of the history before us. It is weil 
known that Solon, desirous to repress the disorders of the demo- 
eracy which he found in his country, interposed several checks,— 
and es spe cially the areopagus and the senate of five hundred ; but 
that, in spite of these checks, so much weight was left on the 

popular side, as to defeat his purpose, and to insure the ultimate 
scendancy of the democratic party. ‘The stages by which the 
Athenian constitution descended from its first greatness, and again 
rose to a * bad eminence,’ are traced by Mr Mitford with great 
accuracy and success. We shall make no apology for offering to 
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our readers a pretty copious extract from this most intefesting 
part of his labours. 

After stating, that in consequence of the blow given to the 
Lacedemonian power by Epaminondas, and of the decline of the 
‘Thebans on the death of that general, * Athens remained, by 
her power and by the reputation of her most eminent citizens, 
the most respected of the republics,’ the historian proceeds, 

* Unfortunately Athens had not 2 government capable of main- 
taining a conduct, that could either hold or deserve the respect which 
a large part of Greece was ready to pay. When, after overthrowing 
the tyrannical government of the thirty, and of their successors the 
ten, Thrasybulus refused to meet any proposal for checking, in the 
restored democracy, the wildness of popular authority, it seems to 
have been because he saw no sufficient disposition to moderation a- 
mong those who put forward such proposals. The faults of both 
parties had produced violence in both. The profligate tyranny of 
the former democracy had been such (Isocrates ventured, in a chos- 
en opportunity, to aver the bold truth to the people in their restored 
sovereinty), that a majority, even of the lower ranks, had voted for 
the oligarchy of the four hundred. But the tyranny of the thirty 
afterward so exceeded all former experience, that, in natural course, 
the popular jealousy, on the restoration ef popular power, would be- 
re in the highest degree, suspicious and irritable. In this state 

f things it was a sense of public weakness, while the power of La- 
cede n or Thebes threatened, that inforced respect for the coun- 
sé¢)s of such men as Conon, Thrasybulus, Iphicrates, Timotheus, Cha- 
brias, and Niccratus. Nevertheless, even under these circumstances, 
sycophancy again reared its baleful head. Wise men accommodated 
hemselvc 5 is the y ceuld, to the temper of the times, ende voring so 
to bend be fore popular tyranny as not to sink under it. But Thra- 
sybulus himself, as we have formerly seen, tho honored as the second 
founder of the repute, did not escape a ¢ re prosecution. The 
great men w ho followed him, began, like the Lacedzmonian kings, 
to prefer military command abroad to residence in the city. Giv- 
ing their advice in the general assembly only when pressure of cir- 
cumstances required, they avoided that general direction of the re- 
public’s affairs, that ‘tuation of prime minister, which Themistocles, 
Cimon, Pericles, and Thrasybuius himself had held. It has been 
rema rked that Conon chose to pass his leisure in Cyprus, Iphicrates 
in Thrace, Timotheus in Lesbos, Chares in Sigeium, and Chabrias 
in Eeypt, or anywhere rather than in Athens, 

« This derelict: vn of civil situation by the great political and mili 
tary characters of the republic, incouraged the evil which producec 
it. The field was left open for adventurers, sithout other recom- 
mendation than readiness and boldness of spec ech, to take the lead in 
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* When the fear of Lacedemon or Thebes, long the salutary check 
upon this vicious government, was removed by the event of the battle 
of Mantineia, its extravagances soon grew extreme. The people in 
general assembly being soverein, with power less liable to question 
than that of a Turkish sultan, who dares not deny his veneration for 
Mahomet’s law, or his respect for those appointed to high situations 
under it, any adventurer in politics, who had ready elocution, could 
interfere in every department of government. Ratification by the 
people was required for every measure of administration. ‘The most 
delicate forein interests were discussed before the people at large, 
and the contending orators abused forein powers and one ier 
with equal grossness. Unsteddiness then became a characteristic of 
the Athenian government. Propositions rejected in the morning, 
says Isocrates, are often ratified before night, and condemned again 
at the next meeting of the assembly ; and we find even Demosthenes, 
the popular favorite of his day, complaining, that a measure decreed 
was as uncertain of execution as if it had never been taken into con- 
sideration. Assurance therefore for forein states, of any mainten- 
ance of public faith, was impossible. As soon as a treaty was con- 
cluded, it was the business of the opposing orators to persuade the 
people that they had been deceived and misled. If the attempt suc- 
ceeded, the consistency of government and the faith of the republic 
were equally disregarded: the treaty was declared null, and those 
who had persuaded to it, rarely escaping capital prosecution, were 
fortunate if they could escape capital punishment. Seldom, there- 
tore, tho everything must be discussed, could there be any free dis- 
cussion. In the soverein assembly of Athens, as in democratical as- 
semblies in England, a common hall of the city of London, or a 
county meeting for political purposes, freedom of speech often was 
denied ; the people would hear the orators only on one side. Flat- 
tery to the tyrant, as we have seen the people in democracy often 
called among the Greeks, was always necessary. But honest and 
plain admonition, tending to allay popular passion, to obviate mis- 
chievous prejudice, or even to correct popular misinformation, could 
rarely obtain attention, unless in times of pressing public danger, and 
alarm among all parties. 

‘ It seems to have been a liberal spirit that, on the restoration of 
the democracy by Thrasybulus, gave the freedom of the city to all 
who had borne arms in the contest for it. Nevertheless the prece- 
dent was dangerous for a state where despotic power, the legislative, 
the executive, and the judicial authority, was constitutionally vested 
in the whole people. Formerly, tho the large patriotism, which 
should have embraced the whole Greek nation, was rarely found a- 
mong the republics, yet that narrower political virtue, the love of the 
city, was often seen warm. 


l-ut as, through the successive altera- 
tions of the constitutions of Theseus and Solon, security for property, 
and especially for landed property, was weakened, and at length al- 
most 
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most destroyed, attachment to the Attic soil would proportionally fail. 
So many strangers to Attic blood then, admitted among the citizens, 
would of course be desirous that the purity of Attic blood should no 
longer be the honorable distinction, and would be ready to vote, on 
all occasions, for the admission of others, who possessed it no more 
than themselves. Accordingly the freedom of the city became an 
ordinary favor, profusely conferred. Perhaps we should ascribe 
somewhat to joke in the story of the two youths, raised to the once 
envied dignity of Athenian citizens, for the merit of their father, an 
ingenious cook, in the invention of some approved new sauces.’ 
IV. 232-234. 

To these symptoms succeeded unbounded luxury among the 
multitude. The citizens, declining military service, resorted to 
the aid of mercenaries, and engaged in hostilities for the avowed 
purpose of plunder. 

‘ After the battle of Mantineia, when the decay of Theban influ- 
ence over the confederacy, whose councils Epameinondas had been 
able to guide, became manifest, an altered disposition toward the 
subject states appeared. {Interested adventurers in politics quickly 
saw the opportunity, and hastened in contention to profit from it. 
The former empire of Athens, and the advantages which the body 
of the people derived from it, became the favorite topics of decla- 
mation in the general assembly. The people heard with eager at- 
tention, when it was asked, ““ Whence was the want of energy, that 
the fleets brought no treasures hame? Why was free navigation al- 
lowed? The Athenian navy commanded the seas. Why then was 
any republic permitted to have%hips, and maritime commerce, that 
would not pay tribute as formerly?”’ Thus wrought into fermenta- 
tion, the public mind, with a favorite object in view, would no 
longer bear contradiction. To urge the injustice of arbitrary exac- 
tion would have been dangerous for the most popular orator. Even 
for showing the impolicy, “without venturing y to name the iniquity of 
such measures, none could obtain a heariug. Fleets therefore were 
sent out, under the imperia! mandate of ‘the peop le, with general in- 
structions to bring ! home tribute. For command in such interprize, 
military ability and experience were little requisite ; and, as the cau- 
tious Isocrates did not scruple publicly to aver, men of such mean 
estimation, that, for managing any private concern, none would trust 
them, were commissioned, with dictatorial powers, to conduct tke 
affairs of the republic with the Greek nation. A soverein multi 
tude, and the orators who, by flattery, ruled the soverein multitude, 
would be likely to allow great indulgence to those ordered, withoy 
limitation by any precise instructions, to extend empire and bring 
home money. Complaints insuing, endless, fr om the injured allies 
were generally disregarded. Money, ju diciously distributed am on; 
the officers of the courts which ought to take connisance of suc! 
complaints, was generally necessary even to bring the matter to a 
hearing ; and then any justice in decision was very uncertain. Fraud, 
7 THihd rapine, 
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rapine, all sorts of iniquity and violence, not only went unpunished, 
but the people often showed themselves even amused with the at. 
tested reports of enormities, committed by their tribute-gathering 
armaments.’ IV. 240, 241. 

To these interesting sketches we know not that we could wish 
for any addition, excepting perhaps on.two subjects; which 
would jus tify, as we think, a more copious discussion than they 
have eandivad d from Mr Mitford. 

The first of these relates to the pecuniary irregularities preva+ 
Jent amoung the official men in Athens. ‘The extracts already 
made, show with how little scruple the generals of the republic 
laid waste the territories of her allies. We need hardly say, that 
the orators are nof supposed to have been nicer at home, than the 
soldiers abroad. Every classical reader knows, that nothing is 
more commen, in the orations preserved to us, than feciprocal 
imputations of bribery. 

‘The readiness of the orgtors mutually to prefer this charge, 
and, comparatively with the sensitiveness of modern feeling un- 
der smilar crimination, the composure with which it is met, con- 
vince us of three things: first, that it meant little or nothing ; 
secondly, that it was true; thirdly, that it might have been retort- 
ed with equa! truth. In every deliberative assembly, all the com- 
won places of attack stand on some solid foundation. That, in 
specific instances, they are used at random, only proves that they 
are used with very good reason on the whole. If the weapon 
inflicted an uncommon or an impoisoned wound, it would nat 

nake a part of the ordinary armoury of the combatants. To 
draw the rule still finer, it may be observed, that the general 
disposition to retort, rather than to resist, any particular imputa- 
tion, is in exact proportion to the general prev: alence of the of- 
tence imputed. The cry of misrepresentation is the grand foot- 
ball of the British Houses of Parliament. The cry is heard, and 
it is flung back,—the audience very little caring which of the par- 
ties deserves the hardest blows. But no member of those august 
assemblies, if seriously accused of having sold his vote to a fo- 
reign power, ould content himself with exhorting the accuser 
to look at home; or would repel a solemn charge of perjury with 
exclain ING, Outs tulerit Gracchos, &c. 

{f the reader be dissatisfied with a proof resting on such broad 
grounds, he may be suited with ove more direct. Let him 
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consult the speeches of Aischines and Demosthenes; and he will 





find, that those eminent men, in one or two instances, respect- 
ively attributed to each other specific offences, bordering, to say 
the least, on corruption; which charges are respectively passed 
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der such formal and particular imputation, amounts to violent 
presumption of delinquency. 

In the constitution of the Athenian republic, there was nothing 
to prevent the existence of a dicephalous monster, combining in 
itself the venal orator and the plundering general. ‘The thief on 
shore might become a robber on the high seas. In the later pe- 
riods, however, of the republic, the union of the civil and mili- 
tary character hardly ever occurred, excepting perhaps in the per- 
son of Phocion, whose inexorable integrity placed hin beyoud 
the reach of every dishonourable imputation. Usually, there- 
fore, there was a league between the lion and the jackall. The 
demagogue was to find service for the commander, and the com- 
mander was to find fees for the demagogue. Measures, concert- 
ed by both, were to be executed by the one, and to be defended 
by the other. In this connexion, it is material to observe, that 
the orator by no means bore that representative character _— 
is attached to the office of an advocate; but was considered a 
pledging to his colleague his name and his opinions, as well ; 
his professional talents. Before the assembled people, he tn 
ed, not as a pleader in a court of justice, but as a conspicuous 
Jeader of the councils of his country. 

From a dread of prolixity, we avoid entering on the proof of 
what it would require little labour to prove,—that persons of less 
consideration in the government than those on whose proceedings 
we have descanted, seem in no respect to have surpassed th cir 
superiors in the rigidness of their public principles. 

Were we required to discover, among the political jai 
er circumstances of the Athenians, any single cause for the 
shameful practices we have specified, we should point to a Ca- 
pital defect in the very constitution of their government. In 
that democracy, and, it should seem, in all the Grecian demo- 
cracies, official situations were miserably underpaid. It was the 
lamentable scantiness of regular emolument, that drove men of 
high station to the base and dangerous alternative of irregular 
gains. ‘The wretchedness of the allowance of a general officer, 
under the Grecian system, may sufficiently appear from this single 
fact, that when Thimbron, the Lacedemonian, engaged in his 
service the soldiers who were returning with Xenophon from the 
celebrated expedition under Cyrus, among the terms of agree- 
ment were these,—that each private should receive one daric a 
month, and the commander in chief four ; * a scale of pay which 
is perfectly actonishing. We must not, however, conclude from 
this scale, that the privates, although within so short a distance 
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of their leader, were placed in very princely circumstances. De. 
mosthenes, calculating the expenses of a levy which he is pro 
posing, assures the people, that the estimate which he has sub- 
mitted to them is not too low; and that, according to his com- 
putation, the army may find themselves very fairly remunerated, 
without the necessity of plundering the allies.* The idea of 
eking out low pay by a little quiet robbery among the allies, was, 
it seems, familiar to his audience. 

The civil officers of the Athenian state had very little better 
reason to be grateful for republican munificence. Originally, 
archons were the principal ministers of the republic. It appears, 
that the sole reward enjoyed by these officers for their very labo- 
Tious service, was a mere exe mption from the usual contributions 
to the navy ; + a regulation which, in the declining days of the 
republic, when every free denizen (as Potter expresses it), how- 
ever poor, was eligible to the highest situations, was evidently of 
2 most disastrous tendency. ‘The silent operation of time, how- 
ever, so far superseded the constitution of Solon, as to elevate 
the orators above the archons, and to arm them with a virtual 
¢ontrou! over the legislative department of the state. But we 
cannot learn that any regular emolument was attached to this en- 
vied post, or that any pecuniary qualification was requisite for 
those who aspired to it. For pleading public causes, indeed, 
the orators were entitled to a fee out of the public exchequer; 
but, we believe, modern worthies of the robe would turn pale 
on learning the amount of this stipend. It amounted to the ex- 
travagant sum of a drachma (about eightpence Sterling) for every 
cause! The orator; it must be allowed, was frequently promot~ 
ed to some regular and recognized official rank. He was appoint- 
ed to preside over the exchequer, or was despatched on an em- 
bassy to a foreign state. How far his situation was improved in 
consequence of these appointments, may be conjectured from a 
fact which comes to us on the authority ‘of an unimpeachable Te- 
porter. Demosthenes tells us, that on his mission, as joint am- 
bassador with nine others, to Philip of Macedon, the daily al- 
lowance for each ambassador was what, in our money, would 
nearly amount to eightpence / 

From these premises, which, were it necessary, it would not 
be difficult still further to confirm, an adequate notion may be 
formed of the exigeant, jealous, and penurious disposition of the 
“ fierce democracy’ of Athens. It is commonly said, that pub- 
Jic virtue is the master-principle of a republican government ; and 
st is an opinion equally common, that the cheapness of such a 
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government is its great recommendation. A little reflection may 
prove to us, in the first place, that these two advantages are 
one and the same; and, in the second, that this advantage 
is by no means so great as, On a transient view, it appears. 
The virtue which 2 government, either republican, or constituted 
on principles essentially republican, demands from the subject, 
is in a great measure this, —that he shall serve without pay. Poe 
pular jealousy confirms what a romantic feeling of patriotism has 
ordained ; and it may be safely presumed, that, had an Athenian 
orator moved the people to decup/le the pay of a general, he would 
have been stoned to death. But men cannot serve without living 
in comfort. Few will serve conscientiously ,without living in 
splendour. The illicit acquisition of the means for both, is, in the 
purblind presence of a sovereign mob, but too easy 5 and occa~ 
sional irregularity ripens at length into systematic transgression. 

The general views which we have suggested on this subject, 
coincide, we are proud to say, with those of the great master of 
political philosophy ; and the reader will, we are persuaded, de- 
light to contemplate a short, but admirable exposition of them, 
from the pages of that profound and luminous dissertator. 

* Ordinary service must be secured by the motives to ordinary 
integrity. Ido not hesitate to say, that that state which lays its 
foundation in rare and heroic virtues, will be sure to have its su. 
perstructure in the basest profligacy and corruption. An honour. 
able and fair profit is the best security against avarice and rapa 
city ; as, in all things else, a lawful and regulated enjoyment is 
the best security against debauchery and excess. For, as wealth 
is power, so all power will infallibly draw wealth to itself by 
some means or other; and when men are left no way of ascer- 
taining their profits but by their means of obtaining them, those 
means will be increased to infinity.’ * 

The other subject, on which we should have been happy to 
receive the benefit of Mr Mitford’s remarks, respects an important 
branch of the internal economy of the Athenians. We shou! be 
glad to meet the question,—Whiat effects were produced on their 
condition and character, by that legalized system of pecuniary de- 
pendence, in which so large a proportion of that people noto- 
tiously lived ? 

Besides the immense sums of public money lavished in provide 
ing theatrical entertainments, cost-free, for the Athenian multi- 
tudes, they were treated with baths, places of exercise, and places 
of conversation (or, as we should term them, /ounges), in the ut- 
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most style of. magnificence. The public sacrifices were appa- 
rently intended to propiti ate other gods than those of Olympus ; 
the people it seems receiving, on these occasions, an offering of 
substantial food. Generals returning from disgraceful expedi- 
tions, laden with the plunder, not of enemies, but of allies, con- 
ciliated their hungry sovereign by a public banquet; sometimes, 
as we learn, on a scale of incredible extravagance. The indigent 
citizens had their pay too, as well as their perquisites. They 
were supplied out of the public treasury; and that, according to 
some accounts, to an extent which might absolutely suffice for a 
livelihood. The effect of such a system on the morals and hap- 
piness of the community, may be guessed. Athens was in fact 
thus converted into that, which, of all the established receptacles 
of human misery, is in mischievous importance the third, (for it 
immediately follows Bedlam and Newgate), an ill-regulated poor- 
house. It was avast institution, founded, it should appear, on the 
maxims, that the vicious man, being of all others, according to 
philosop! xcrs, the most proper object ‘of pity, must be of all others 
the most proper object of charity also ; and, that virtue having 
the privilege of being its own reward, would be highly unreason- 
able in aspiring after any other. 

It has been generally said, and on plausible grounds at least, 
that the encouragement of population was a perfect hobbyhorse 
with the legislatures of the antient world. ‘The importance of 
men, seems to have been a principle which sprung out of the ne- 

cessities of those times, when every individual was a soldier ; 
and, by the law of nature, principles, as well as animals, survive 
cheir parents. Mr Mitford, however, attributes to the Grecian 
governments the contrary policy; an opinion that surprises us 
from an author, who, on all subjects of importance, is as little 
likely to be ignorant of the judgment of the learned in general, as 
to form a hasty concieson of his own. According to the reason- 
ing which he employs, an increase of the number of citizens 
could not be for the interest, either of the popular assemblies, or 
of the pres siding _magistr: ates, of a Grecian republic. Not of the 
former, because it tended to cheapen their legislative franchise by 
sultipying the privileged ; not of the latter, because, by aug- 
menting the mass of the democratical interest, it rendered the 
manage ‘ment of the people more diflicult.* The former argu- 
ment is one, which a due sense of their own interest, united with 
reflection and forethought, would doubtless have suggested to a 
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sovereign mob; and this is the very reason why we may be sure 
that it never occurred to them. ‘The other assumes, what is not 
true, that the i imprac ticability of a democratical assembly is always 
in proportion to its size. It surely can admit of no question, 
that that compound of numbers and fury, bulk and force, which 
makes mobs troublesome, admits of a maximum; and that what 
is afterwards gained by it in numerical value, may be more than 
lost in point of energy, consistency, and concert. 

Whatever may have been the disposition, on this point, of the 
Athenian government, the public charities and benevolences that 
we have described, clearly belong to that class of stratagems 
which rulers too commonly adopt for the encouragement of po- 
pulation ; and of which the common effect is, that they in reality 
discourage it. What, indeed, was the number of the Athenian 
citizens, history very imperfectly ; ascertains. ‘The general results 
of more than one census have been preserved; but, respecting the 
principles on which the numeration was made, we are nearly in 
absolute darkness. Thus much is certain, that, from the mutual 
reaction of charity, and the demand for it, indigence grew faster 
than public relief. ‘§ Formerly (says Isocrates), no citizen was 
reduced to the necessity of disgracing the city by public mendi- 
city. At the present day, the needy are more numerous than 
those that enjoy a competence. ’ * 

Before we quit the Athenians, it is necessary to revert, for a 
moment, to the state of parties among that people. We have 
caid, that there was a popular and an aristocratical party. It is 
now to be observed, that the former was, according to Mr Mit- 
ford, and we believe according to the truth of the case, the in- 

variable advocate of war. Nor must this be thought surprising. 
I n countries, where war is seriously expensive, the friends of the 
more popular cause are apt to be advocates for peace. In Athens, 
war, as it was managed in the latter days of the republic, was 
hardly expensive. - Naval depredation was nearly the whole of 
Athenian warfare; and to hear of victories, and to be enriched 
with plunder, was always highly gratifying t o the despotic people. 
It concerns us to add, that, of this war party, Demosthenes is 
represented as having been a very active and very inflammatory 
member. Mr Mitford hates democracy, and therefore he hates 
Demosthenes. 

Such was the position of Athens, when a rival to her power 
arose in a quarter that had as yet attracted little notice. Durin 
a course of years previously to the era of Philip, the kingdom of 
Macedon had been silently developing its energies. ‘The progress 
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of this development, Mr Mitford has detailed in an able and in- 
teresting manner. There is, however, one particular, in which, 
to our surprise, we find his account extremely defective. We 
allude to the constitution of the Macedonian government. Here, 
as it seems to us, the judgment of the historian has been warped 
by that antipathy to democracies which we have already describ- 
ed as one of his leading characteristics. In the Macedonian go- 
vernment, he discovers a resemblance to the English constitution. 
The king, it appears, ‘ was supreme, but not despotic.” Though 
invested with the highest authority in the military, judicial, and 
legislative departments, he was yet controuied in the exercise of 
that authority, by constitutional checks, by popular tribunals, by 
the assemblies of the people, and by established military restric- 
tions. ‘ Thus far (adds Mr Mitford) our information is positive 
and a ’ ‘We must confess that, to our understandings, there 
is, in truth, little positive, and no clear information, to be 
gleaned on this subject from the antient writers. As far, how- 
ever, as their authorities may direct us, we are inclined to regard 
Mr Mitford’s statement as encountered by presumptions almost 
irresistible. ‘The constitution of Macedon was, in all probabili- 
ty, not a limited monarchy, but an absolute despotism, in the 
sense in which any despotism can be absolute. It does not fol- 
low, that it was always despotic in practice. It was often tem- 
pered by the disposition of the reigning prince, and the liberal 
genius of a brave and generous people. It was thus, in the 
course of time, insensibly shaded by the silent establishment of 
customs which might soften the glare of its power, and neither 
change its direction nor diminish its efficacy; but that it was in 
its essence and origin a /imited government, systematically ba- 
lanced by mutual restraint and reaction, is a position which ap- 
pears extremely questionable. 

Throughout the orations of Aischines and Demosthenes, the 
Macedonian government is comprised in Philip. Nothing appears 
to break in upon the unity of his power. His glories and his re- 
sponsibility are equally incommunicable. If it should be said 
that the situation of those orators was peculiar, and that their 
connexion with Philip was in some sort personal, the same ex- 
planation will by no means apply to all their contemporaries, or 
to succeeding writers. Isocrates is indefatigable in his exhorta- 
tion to Philip to place himself at the head of a Grecian con- 
federacy, and turn the war against the Persians; but these 
exhortations are addressed to that monarch as an individual, 
and proceed on the supposition that he was absolute master 
and autocrat of the Macedonian people. If there had been an 
anti-Philippic party, it is utterly impossible that Demosthenes 
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could have been ignorant of its existence; and, knowing its ex- 
istence, it is equally impossible that he should have failed to take 
advantage of so fine a weapon against the object of his enmity. 
We may push this sort of reasouing further, and observe, that if 
such a party had existed, it would inevitably have entered into 
some intrigues, and formed some connexion with the anti-Mace- 
donian party in Athens; and that allusions to such a junction 
would have been frequent, probably in the orations of Demos- 
thenes, most certainly in those of Aischines and his supporters. 
Yet, if there was no popular party, does not a strong presump- 
tion arise, that the government was in no sense popular ? or, was 
there ever a mixed constitution without a fronde ? 

The language of all the writers subsequent to the era of Philip, 
decidedly leads to the same conclusion. In Polybius, Livy, and 
Arrian, it is obvious that the king is considered as the prime and 
sole mover of all national operations. 

It is not only, however, all immediate allusion to the points 
in question, that the antient authors conspire to omit. We find 
in them as little of indirect elucidation. If the Macedonian go- 
vernment was a limited monarchy, it must have been administer- 
ed in part by the instrumentality of an hereditary nobility ; but 
it appears plainly, that, in that constitution, there was no nobili- 
ty but that which was official. We read, indeed, of a council to 
which the king was in the habit of resorting for advice. Arrian 
informs us, that there was a class of men distinguished by the 
title of the king’s * friends;’ * and a still more select class, call- 
ed * attendants on his person,’ or § satellites.’+ But it is pal- 
pable that these were net constitutional authorities, recognized 
by the theory of that government, or indebted for their existence 
to the laws of the realm. ‘They held (if we may use the expres- 
sion) immediately of the king, and had no independent claims 
upon his respect. ‘The slightest reference to any of the histories 
of Macedon, will place all these particulars in their true light. 
We hear sometimes that the king selected a few from the number 
of his friends, for the purpose of requiring their advice; some- 
times that they dreaded to dissent from the king in opinion, and 
timidly complied with his wishes; and sometimes that the king 
adopted measures in direct opposition to their judgment. 

The only feature in the political constitution of Macedon, which 
seems to approximate to the order of hereditary nobility, is the 
institution of what were called ¢ royal children,’ the regit pueri 
of Livy. ‘This institution is stated by Curtius to have been co- 
eval with the Macedonian empire; but Arrian (an unquestionably 
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superior authority) attributes the origin of it to Philip the First: 
That prince, it appears, collected the sons of the principal officers 
of the government as attendants upon his own person. But it 
does-not appear that this institution ever led to what might per- 
haps have been expected from it, a privileged order. It was mere 
individual honour. 

Our limits will not allow us to enter into the confideration whe- 
ther any popular checks were oppofed by the Macedonian conftitu« 
tion to the fovereign authority. It is enough to fay, that there is 
no ground whatever for fuppofing any fuch checks were in being. 
In fome of the towns, indeed, there appears to have been no {mall 
degree of freedom allowed in the election of municipal magi- 
ftrates; but of any thing like a grand popular aflembly, fyftemati- 
cally performing the functions of one branch of the legiflature, 
not a veftige can be traced. 

‘The pailages which are quoted by Mr Mitford in fupport of his 
téprefentations, feem to us to be utterly inconclufive. Nothing 
can be more vague than the expreflions of Curtius and Arrian on 
this occafion. They mention the antient cuftoms and laws of the 
Macedonians ;—and from thefe fimple words is it difcovered, that 
the Macedonian conftitution refembled the Englifh | We will 
elofe this fubje&, however, with a fingle quotation from Demof- 
thenes, which feems decifive. 

* And now confider thofe (the affairs) of Philip our antagonitt. 
In the firft place, his power over all his followers was abfolute and 
uncontrouled, —the firft great neceffary article in war. ‘hen, 
their arms were ever in their hands. Again, his finances were in 
the moft flourifhing condition. Jn all his motions he confulted only with 
himfelf. He did not announce them by decrees ; he did not concert them 
in a public affembly ; he was not expofed to falfe accufers ; he was 
not to guard againft impeachments 5 5 be was not to fubmit his con~ 
du to examination; but was in all things abfolutely lord, leader, 
end governor. To this man was I oppofed ; it is but juft that you 
confider my cireumftances. What did I command? Nothing. 
I had but the right of audience in our affemblies ; a right which 
you granted to his hirelings equally with me. And as often as 
they prevailed againft my remonfirances, (and oftentimes did they 
hus prevail, on various pretences), were you driven to refolutions 
hig hly favourable to the enemy. Loaded with all thefe difficulties 
I yet ‘brought over to your alliance, the Eubzans, Aqhaums, Co- 
riuthi: mie ‘Thebans, Myare: ans, Leucidians, Corcyreans. ’ 

Without further delay, we haften to the firft appearance of 
Philip. It js the hiftory of this prince in which our author has 
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difplayed, as we have already mentioned, a difpofition to judge for 
himfelf, which we could with to fee more frequently combined 
with fuch learning and powers of difquifition as he poflefies. 

It is neceflary to ftate in what the ‘originality of Mr Mitford 
confifts, and what is its peculiar merit. Others have apologized 
for Philip, and railed at Demofthenes ; but the chief fuperiority 
of our prefent author over all thefe writers, and all the writers 
who have opposed them, confifts in this,—that !.is opinion on this 
portion of hiftory, inftead of being a loofe and detached hypothe- 
fis, is only one term in a regular feries of opinions; the tefulr of a 
fyftem of principles carefully extracted from the whole previous 
hiftory of Greece, confiftently developed throughout his work, 
and fkilfully applied to the particular cafe before him. It is the 
convergence of fo many rays, the apex of a pile, whofe founda- 
tion is fo broad, as defervedly to command much attention and 
refpect. We are far, however, from acquiefcing in all his views. 
He has erred, we think, where he might rather have been expeét- 
ed to err, in being too fyftematic. ‘The general principles which 
his elaborate refearch and extenfive information have enabled him 
to deduce from the previous hiftory of Greece, have been feized, 
too, with quite as much keennefs as is juftifiable, and have been 
applied to the individual cafe too unfparihgly, and with too ftrong 
a determination to find them uniformly illuttrated and confirmed. 
In one word, Mr Mitford philippizes. 

The war-party, which we have already mentioned as being fo 
troublefome in Athens, was ever at variance with Philip. Our 
author’s avetfion to democracy in general, and to this democrati- 
cal party in particular, have rendered him the natural ally of the 
Macedonian monarch. His partiality for this perfonage, is, in- 
deed, but too apparent. Whether Philip deftroys Olynthus, or 
dif{manties the cities of Phocis,;—whether .he is in Thrace or 
Greece, fighting or negotiating,—he finds in Mr Mitford a con- 
{tant and a refolute friend. 

To verify this ftatement, and at the fame time to poffefs our 
readers with a diftinét notion of the complexion of Mr Mitford’s 
prefent volume, it will be necefflary to accompany him through 
fome of the leading tranfa€tions between Philip and the Athenian 
republic ;—a detail which can fcarcely fail to be interefting, 
when it is confidered that the obje@ of it is to fettle the political 
character of one of the mott important periods in hiftory. 

It is well known that, on his acceffion to the throne, Philip 
found him({elf at war with the Athenians who fupported one of 
his competitors. Having defeated them in a fignal manner, he 
inftantly liberated all the prifoners, and fent them to Athens, not 
only without ranfom, but loaded with favours. * Knowing then, 
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(proceeds our hiftorian), that, of all their former empire, the A- 
thenians coveted the recovery of Amphipolis, he fent immediate 
orders for a body of troops ftationed there, probably from the 
time of his brother Perdiccas, perhaps of Alexander, to be with- 
drawn.’ We do not, we confefs, perceive any clofe connexion 
between the two parts of this fentence. How the abandonment 
of Amphipolis to its own laws and independence, could gratify 
the Athenian cnpidity for the poffeffion of that place, (for this is 
the intended inference), is beyond our power to conjecture. ‘This 
meafure is generally quoted as an example, not of the generofity, 
but of the policy, of Philip; but, whatever is thought of it, we 
believe that it was intended as nothing lefs than as a favour to 
Athens. 

Peace, however, and alliance, were concluded between the 
belligerents ;—soon to be succeeded by a war famous in history. 
If there he any one subject of inquiry interesting to the historian, 
it is the origin of this war, which has hitherto been left in great 
obscurity. ‘ihe account of Mr Mitford is as follows. 

Philip and the Athenians, being now in alliance, engaged in 
an offensive war against the Oblynthian confederacy, with what 
purpose or pretext is unknown. ‘Fheir outset was auspicious ; 
and they had advanced far towards the most prosperous issue, 
when the Athenians suddenly turned short on their own ally, and 
instigated the inhabitants of Pydna, a seaport town subject to 
Macedon, to revolt from Philip, and trust to the support and 
protection of the Athenian people. Of course, the alliance with 
Philip was at an end; and Philip, incensed, sent ministers to 
Athens to demand redress, which, however, he could not obtain. 
The Athenians then took measures to possess themselves of 
Amphipolis, and with some difficulty succeeded. But, in about 
a year from this time, it was attacked by Philip and the Olyn- 
thians, who were now at peace and in alliance, and was quickly 
taken. 

A story more disgraceful to the ruling party in Athens, and 
more completely justificatory of the conduct of Philip in attack- 
ing Amphipolis, could hardly be imagined. It hinges, however, 
it will be observed, on two points ;—the successful treachery of 
the Athenians in detaching Pydna from the kingdom of Mace- 
don,—and their subsequent acquisition of Amphipolis. Of the 
first, though such stress is laid on it by our author, the circum- 
stances seem to us to be so very obscurely intimated by antient 
accounts, that little indeed can be made of it. With respect to 
the other, we are afraid the matter is still worse, and that there 
is no proof of the Athenians having seized Amphipolis,—though 
they certainly attacked it. There is, at least, none that we can 
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find throughout the orators, or in Diodorus ; and we could easi- 
ly mention much that looks the other way, if the silence of so 
many authorities were not sufficient. 

Still it may fairly be maintained, that the justice of this con- 
test was on the side of Philip ; because, in the absence of better 
intelligence, we may accept the statements of Diodorus, who 
informs us,* that this prince had received strong provocation 
from the inhabitants of Amphipolis. At all events, his invasion 
of that state could hardly be condemned by a partizan of the 
Athenians,—whose own previous attack upon it appears to have 
been utterly unjustifiable. We are perfectly willing to reject, 
with Mr Mitford, the improbable story, that Philip, during the 
siege of Amphipolis, soothed the Athenian people, by promising 
freely to deliver it, when taken, into their hands. 

The circumstances of the Phocian war, which mixed itself 
with that between Athens and Philip, do not altogether fall with- 
in the scope of the present sketch. ‘The same remark may be 
extended to the contemporary war, called the Social; and also to 
the policy pursued by the Athenians with regard to the kingdom 
of Thrace. Yet there can be no impropriety in observing, that, 
in all these respects, Mr Mitford unanswerably proves the con- 
duct of the Athenian government tothave been highly ambitious, 
selfish, and unprincipled. 

‘The island of Eubcea was another field of battle in which the 
mutual animosity of Athens and Macedon displayed itself. De- 
mosthenes, in his oration on the Crown, points to the Euboean 
policy of Philip, as an experimentum crucis in proof of it. Yet 
we are induced to omit all mention of it, because, from the fre- 
quent imperfectness of information on the subject,—the strange- 
ly intertwisted state of parties in the place referred to,—and the 
consequent intricacy of Eubcean politics in general,—we have 
found ourselves inextricably perplexed. This is a part of the 
question which has no necessary connexion with the rest: it is 
not clear; and there is enough that is clear without it. 

The next prominent feature in the annals of this war, is the 
defection of Olynthus from the Macedonian to the Athenian al- 
liance, and its consequent investiture by Philip. As to the ori- 
gin of his hostilities against Olynthus, Philip has been grossly 
calumniated by the great majority of historians. It is demon- 
strable, from Demosthenes himself,+ that the Olynthians were 
the aggressors, by making first a separate peace, and then an of- 
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fensive alliance with Athens: and, what is more, that they took 
this step in consequence of instigation from that republic. ~The 
event of the siege itself has, with more colour, been made a com- 
mon-place of invective against the memory of its conqueror. The 
current story is, that, having obtained possession of the place by 
the scandalous treachery of some of the inhabitants whom ‘he 
had bribed, he razed it to the ground, and sold the people for 
slaves. 

However Olynthus. was acquired, there can be little doube 
that it was treated in the manner described. The utter demolition 
of the city, indeed, Mr Mitford himself st: ites,—although, our 
of tenderness for the demolisher, he has couched his report in the 
following gentle terms. The surrender of the place quickly 
following, the king of Macedonia proceeded immediately to the 
measure which the interest of his kingdom, not less than his own 
interest, imperiously required,—the abolition of a republic on its 
coast, balancing between dependency on Macedonia for protec- 
tion against the claimed dominion of Athens, and subjection to 
Athens, which would involve extreme hazard for the independ- 
ency of Macedonia.* Without waiting to sift the very question. 
able reasoning insinuated in this paragraph, we must express our 
regret, that, in behalf of his*hcro, our author should have no- 
thing better to offer than the ‘ tyrant’s dev’lish plea,’ neces~ 
sity. The sequei of the tale Mr Mitford seems sorely inclined 
to disbelieve. ‘ Support (he tells us} wholly fails among the 
orators of the day, for the report of the annalist of three cen- 
turies after, that he plundered the town, and sold the inhabi- 
tants for slaves.’ ‘This, however, we think, is not said with 
our historian’s wonted accuracy. Some sanction, at least, seems 
to us to be given to this report by Demosthenes, * who, re- 
proaching Aischines-with a desertion of the anti-Philippic prin- 
ciples he had once professed, reminds him of his having wept 
over the fate of a gang of slaves, consisting of women and 
children, whom he had accidentally met during a journey, and 
whom, on inquiry, he had found to be some Olynthian captives 
bestowed by Philip on their present possessor. ‘This occurrence 
is said to have taken place while Aschines was absent on a mis-~ 
sion to Peloponnesus ; the anecdote is related to the discredit of 
f¥schines, not of Philip; and, consequently, the incidental light 
which it throws on the treatment of the conquered Olynthians, is 
the more valuable. 

The allegations of corruption against Philip, and of treachery 
against his Olynthian partizans, te which the Athenian orator is 
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fond of recurring as often as he mentions the destruction of Olyn- 
thus, our author goes very near to repel. A reputation for gra- 
titude and munificence must invariably act as a bribe on those who 

are in a capacity to interest such qualities in their favour; and 
such were generally, it should appear, the bribes of the Mace- 
donian monarch. Still, when we combine the two charges of 
bribing and cruelty,—of corruption insuring success, and severi- 
ty following it,—the conduct of Philip, in this affair, seems to 
admit of no justification. That+he Olynthians were neither 
stormed nor starved out, all accounts bear us out in assum- 
ing. It follows, that they must either have surrendered at 
discretion, or have been betrayed. If, as Mr Mitford affirms, 
and as the fragments of information extant on the matter in- 
cline us to believe, the former was the case, it will be difficult 
to exonerate Philip from the double charge of hardness of heart 
and artfulness. ‘Lhe political annihilation of a city, which had 
voluntarily thrown open her gates to him, is not highly creditable 
to his generosity ;—the voluntary surrender of a city, which he 
intended to annihilate, must east no light suspicion on his open- 
ness. 

According to Demosthenes, the Macedonian, on his near ap- 
proach to Olynthus, announced to the inhabitants, that § one of 
two things must take place ;—either they must quit Olynthus, or 
he Macedonia.’ * ‘This hard saying was perhaps addressed to a 
particular party in the city; because, otherwise, it is scarcely re- 
concileable with the ready capitulation that followed. No man 
opens his doors, for the pleasure of being turned out of his 
house. At present, however, we have cited this reported lacon- 
ism of Philip, merely for the purpose of showing how Mr Mit- 
ford has licked a speech, which has the merit of bluntness at 
least, into as courtly a mittimus as can well be imagined, * He 
gave for answer, “ That it was too late. He had before abund- 
antly and repeatedly expressed his earnestness to treat; but now 
it was become too evident that there was but one alternative ;— 
they must quit Olynthus, or he Macedonia.” (p, 428.) 

As for the fables about Philip’s brothers, whom he found in 
Olynthus, and murdered without ceremony,—these, and all the 
other tales of wonder, so abundant in the romantic pages of Jus- 
tin, only receive their deserts when they are consigned to con- 
tempt. 

‘The anxiety of Mr Mitford to paint Philip as complete in every 
thing great and every thing small, discovers itself very amusingly 
in a scene which quickly followed the events last described. A 
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negotiation for peace was entered into between the contending 
parties; and two several embassies were despatched from A- 
thens to Macedon. Demosthenes, it is well known, accompanied 
both; and in both exposed himself not a little at the Macedonian 
court. On the second occasion, he placed himself in that most 
ridiculous of all lights,—the clown affecting the courtier ; and this, 
as Aischines, in his humorous sketch of the scene, informs us, 
to the no small merriment of the assembly.* But our author 
watches over every muscle of his favourite hero; and we were 
quite diverted at his so carefully adding a little clause of his own 
to the story of Aischines, by way of saving Philip’s credit for 
good manners. ‘lhe appearance made by Demosthenes, he in- 
forms us, was so ludicrous, ‘ that, though Philip himself preserved 
a decent gravity, the bystanders could not refrain from laughing 
aloud.’ 

The circumstances attending the conclusion of this war, in- 
cluding, under that term, the Sacred war which had so long ha- 
rassed Phocis, form one of the prime objects of attention in the 
history of Philip; and it is fortunate that the information which 
has reached posterity respecting them is nearly as full as could 
be wished. We will attempt to place the subject in a fair 
light; and, for this purpose, it fortunately will not be neces- 
sary to labour through all the various involutions of party- 
jy olitics in Athens. On that department of the business, our au- 
thor furnishes a good deal of able disquisition ; particularly in 
the third section of his thirty-ninth chz apter, which, though it Oc- 
casionaily applies a little too much of the torture to its authori- 
ties, + is, on the whole, equally creditable to his ingenuity and 
powers of research. In the minor squabbles or intrigues, how- 
ever, of the Athenian statesmen, we cannot afford to t: he much 
concern. 

The Phocians, it is notorious, were the natural allies of Athens. 
The story of Demosthenes is, that, with a view to reduce the 
power of Athens, and to further his designs against the liberties 
of Greece, Philip had determined to effect the political annihila- 
‘tion of Phocis, and that éschines descended to be his chief agent 
-in the execution of this abandoned project ; that, on the conclu- 
sion of the treaty of peace between Philip and the Athenians, a 
trea ty out of which the Phocians were expressly excluded, that mo- 
narch marched to the Straits of Thermopyle professedly to adjust 
the Phocian atfairs ; that the Athenians quietly permitted his pro- 
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gress, because they had been deceived by the fair promises of 
4#éschines, who, having just returned from his second embassy to 
Macedon, had assured them that the real intention of Philip was 
to humble, not Phocis, but Thebes; that thus Philip gained tran- 
quil possession of all the cities of the Phocians; which event was 
quickly followed by the Amphictyonic decree, subverting the very 
existence, in a political character, of that people. ‘Ihis is nota 
full account of the statements of Demosthenes ; but we believe it 
to be a correct one. * 

These statements Demosthenes gives us in his speech as prose- 
cutor of Aéschines; and it is curious to observe the manner in 
which they are met by the defender. Mr Mitford, indeed, repre- 
sents the reply as in every point not only satisfactory, but trium- 
phant ; but, surely, this compliment is only partially merited by 
that admirable composition, and by no part of it less than tha¢ 
which relates to the Phocian charge. This was a very leading, 
if not the principal, head of crimination; the orator himself al- 
lows it to be such; yet it is kept out of sight, and apparently with 
some study, till he has thrown up some strong works before it, by 
a minute and successful vindication of his conduct in various o- 
ther particulars. Approaching it at length, he now begins to find 
brevity desirable, and to excuse his necessary avoidance of detail. 
He then flatly denies that he had held out, in his report of his 
mission, any false prospects with respect to the fate of the Pho- 
cians ;—he had merely declared that, in his own opinion, justice 
demanded, at the hands of Philip, the humiliation of Thebes, ra- 
ther than of Phocis; and that he had avowed this opinion at the 
court of Macedon. Thus, then, we are to believe, that the 
people of Athens, the most anxious, curious, acute, and tyranni- 
cal mob that ever called itself a deliberative assembly, were con- 
tent with hearing the opinions of their own ambassador when 
they had been convoked to hear those of Philip, and consented to 
be put off with a political lecture when they expected a diploma- 
tic report. Could this fancy be played with even for a moment, 
more than suspicion would be thrown over it by the orator him- 
self, who, elsewhere, in the same speech, acknowledges that he 
had returned from Macedon. with the most sanguine conviction 
of the good intentions of Philip respecting Phocis, and his pur- 
posed humiliation of ‘Thebes ; and that, in fact, such a conviction 
had been universal. Supposing, however, any deception to have 
been practised in this affair, A’schines, though an instrument in 
it, was not necessarily a party. If Philip desired to deceive the 
Athenians, it would apparently be his shortest course to deceive 
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their ambassador; and that the ambassador should not afterwards 
proclaim himself duped, will not seem unaccountable to those 
who recollect the difhculty of a retreat in the face of so active 
and merciless an enemy as a popular assembly. 

In the midst of all this evasion, not to say prevaricatory expla- 
nation, we have the testimony of Aischines himself to this im- 
portant fact, that the Athenian people had been taught to indulge 
the most flattering expectations with regard to the final adjust- 
ment of the affairs of Phocis; which expectations met with a 
stunning disappointment. He says more. He says that * some 
friends of Phil’ had excited these expectations ; thug ene 
ly confirming every thing that is of a public nature in the charge 
of Demosthenes. 

The scope of Mr Mitford’s representation is, that the mea- 
sures of his hero, on this occasion, are not chargeable either with 
severity or with fraud. ‘The treatment of the Phocians, he con- 
tends, was comparatively moderate, if due account be made of 
the state of Greece at that time,—of the virulent antipathies of 
Philip’s Theban and Thessalian allies against the inhabitants of 
Phocis,—of the horror in which the sacrilegious acts committed 
by that people were generally held,—and of the cruelty licensed 
by the Greek laws of war. He maintains, that the promises held 
out by Philip to Athens, merely pledged his good offices to pro- 
tect the Phocians from the rage of his allies; that, as such, they 
were understood and trusted to by the Phocian government itself ; 
and that they were religiously performed. From the authority of 
Esghines, he proves that the Thebans resented the humanity thus 
shown by Philip. He proves also, that, previously to the issue 
of the business, some coolness subsisted between the govern- 
ments of Athens and Phocis, which, as he maintains, tended to 
throw the latter into the arms of Macedon. 

Here are two points of discussion ;—the alleged moderation, 
all circumstances considered, of the measure in question; and 
the alleged openness of the policy which carried it into effect. 
With respect to the former, it appears to us, that the whole of 
our author’s assertions are overthrown by a single fact, which ap- 
pears from his own history, and from every other. It is this,— 
that the Phocians, supported as they were, were fairly matched 
with their enemies, till Philip entered the field against them. 
‘They held the balance stoutly, and, but for his interference, they 
would have held it on. ‘ The state of Greece,’ therefore, of 
which Mr Mitford talks somewhat ambiguously, would have jus- 
tified a peace on equal terms,—excepting so far as that state was 
altered by Philip himself; and it is rather too much to attempt 
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persuading us, that this personage might take advantage of his 
own wrong, ond plead in his defence a necessity of his own 
creation. ‘To urge, that the Macedonians were outnumbered, 
and consequently overawed by their allies, seems little better than 
vea-table talk; first, because the assertion is apparently not true ; 
and secondly, because, even if it were so, Philip, before ne had 
set foot within the gates of Greece, must, with a glance, have 
perceived, and might, with a single order, have provided — 
the difhculty. 

With regard to the morality of the means, our doubts are 
fcarcely lefs violent than with refpect to the moderation of the 
meafure itfelf. The promifes in favour of the Phocians, were not 
indeed officially conveyed from Philip ; but, if the confenting au- 
thority of two great rival orators is not to be trampled under foot, 
they were univerfally current in the mouths of the Macedonian 
party in Athens; and, what Mr Mitford fhould particularly ob- 
ferve, they were not confined to a proteétion little better than a 
facrifice, but ftipulated the full integrity of the Phocian ftate, 
with the addition of the difmemberment of the Theban empire in 
Beeotia. ‘That the Athenians, indeed, fhould knowingly have 
fuffered, without even a breath of remonftyance, the utter anni- 
hilation of their natural ally, is only more probable than that 
other wonder which our hiflorian would palm upon us, that the 
Phocians, out of pure diftafte for the frien thip of poor Chares 
and his gang of democrats, fhould have courted and infifted on de- 
firu€tion from the hands of Philip. In all this proceeding, we 
mutt not too haftily conclude, that the part aéted by the Mace- 
donian king was confummately profligate, or bafely perfidious. 
The prote€tion of life which he extended to the Photians, was 
in that age a ttretch of humanity; and his previous profefhions 
fcarcely appear to have been dictated by any deliberate and me- 

thodized plan of deception. It were harfh, perenges | to defcribe 
his conduét as craft purveying for tyranny; but it might, we fear, 
be called frefe miniftering to ambition. F 

There’ are, however, two arguments on the other fide, which, 
diffufe as we have been, call for a pafling attention. Philip, it 
feems, proved his difintereftednefs as to the event of the Sacred 
war, by requefting the Lacedemonians to take into their hands the 
entire adjuftment of the affairs of Phocis. Such a prepofition, if 
he was fincere in it, very obvioully implied his promife to guaran- 
tee the execution of any decree which the Lacedsemonians might 
make ; and the Lacedsemonians, we need hardly fay, were known 
to be the fworn friends of his foes the Phocians, and the fworn 
foes of his friends the Thebans. If, then, the admirers of 
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Philip can reconcile the circumftance of this propofition with the 
neceilities under which, according to their own reprefentation, he 
acted in the whole affair, we wilh them joy of a hypothefis which 
imputes to their hero a fhameful facrifice of his allies to their ene- 
mies! Demofthenes, indeed, who relates the circumftance, adds, 
that t's offer of Philip was entirely collufive; but Mr Mitford, 
according to his ufual fyftem, has rejected what feems at firft 
fight the bad half of the tale. He would have done better, per- 
haps, to reject the whole of it. It is far too vague and obfcure 
to prove any thing againit Philip, except in the hands of his 
champions. 

Secondly, it is mentioned that Philip, on his approach to Phocis, 
wrote twice to the Athenians, defiring them to joif his army with 
their whole force, apparently, as joint-arbitrators in the concerns 
of which he was about to. difpofe. A {trong anti-Philippitt, 
however, would be apt to intimate, that the Athenians were much 
more likely to be alarmed into a march by the movements of Phi- 
lip, than to be excited to it by his letters; and that he might very 
well, therefore, rate the certainty of their being foothed by his in- 
vitation, rather higher than the rifk of their accepting it. The 
plainer account of the matter feems to be, that both thefe letters 
of Philip reached Athens within a bare fortnight, * at the moft, 
before the intelligence of the complete fubjugation of Phocis to 
the Macedonian yoke. No army which the Athenians could, in 
that interval, have faddled upon him, would have proved any ef- 
fe€tual incumbrance ; and Philip, no man will doubt, was inti- 
mately well acquainted with the extent of their military refources. 

It remains only to note two or three points in the tranfactions 
jutt confidered, in which Mr Mitford has, as we conceive, been 
fomewhat inaccurate. ‘The fpeech of Aifchines, on his return 
from the embafiy, our author has cooked up from what he confi- 
ders as the prejudiced report of Demofthenes. We fhould rather 
have expeGied him to refort to A®fchines himfelf, + who gives an 
account of the f{peech alluded to, confiderably different both from 
the report of bis rival, and from the amended report of his hifto- 
rian. Again, he fays of Demofthenes, 

‘ We find him acknowledging that the interest of the Phocians 
was totally unprovided for in the treaty with Macedonia; and this 
he justifies so far as to avow, that he imputed no ill even to Zschines 
on that account: ciwwav xai icy tuxds gv: * it was very well to be 
silent about it and let it alone.’ Demosth. de legat. p. 354.’ 
p- 464. 
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The force, however, of this paflage in Demofthenes, which re- 
fers to the expre/s exclufion of the Phocians from the benefit of 
the treaty, is imply this: * No good could have been intended to 
the Phocians, otherwile they would not have been declared to be 
excepted, but merely paffed over in flence, ™ 

Thirdly, according to Mr Mitford, the return of the ambaffador 
Doryllus to Athens, which is defcribed as having thrown the city in- 
to {uch confternation, took place on the promulgation of the Amphic- 
tyonic decree againtt the ftate of Phocis. We would obferve, how- 
ever, with deference, that it certainly took place on the /ponde, or the 
firft furrender of the Phocian cities to Philip. Much confufion has 
been introduced into the dates of the fhort but bufy period under 
review ; nor are we aware of any account of them that is quite 
complete. The following, which has been formed from a colla- 
tion of the feveral paflages bearing on the fubje€t, will, we hope, 
be found fatisfaQory. On the thirteenth of the month Sciropho- 
rion, Aifchines, Demofthenes, and their fellow ambafladors of the 
fecond embafly, returned from the court of Philip; and about 
the fame time Philip arrived at Thermopyle. On the fixteenth 
the ambafladors made their report to the aflembled people; and 
the decrees of Philocrates were pafled. On the eighteenth or nine- 
teenth, a third embafly to Philip was decreed, and both Aifchines 
and Demofthenes declined being ambafladors. On the twenty- 
third, took place the /ponde, or furrender of the Phocian cities to 
Philip. On the twenty-/eventh, Doryllus arrived in Athens, and 
announced the furrender of the cities. 

If we may be now allowed to dip for a moment into party- 
matters, we fhould obferve, fourth/y, that, with refpect to the 
reception afforded at Athens to the letters of Philip, inviting 
them to join him with their forces, Mr Mitford has done fome- 
what leis than juftice to the partizans of Chares,—to thofe 
of Phocion fomewhat more. That the former diffuaded the peo- 
ple from a comphance with that invitation, is ftoutly afferted 
by A‘fchines,—and we believe it. But it is as ftoutly afferted 
by Demofthenes;* «nd, the affertion being uncontradiéted in 
his rival’s reply, we muft believe it equally, that a compliance 
with the invitation was not urged, as Mr Mttford would fain be- 
lieve, by the oppofite party. Once more, /E{chines and De- 
mofthenes, we have obferved, both declined all concern in the 
third embafly to Philip ; but Mr Mitford does Demofthenes much 
injultice in giving us to underftand, that /Eichines declined firft, 
and that Demoithenes was induced to follow his example, by ¢ the 
fear of leaving the aflembly in a critical moment to the unbalanced 
eloquence’ of his rival. Mr Mitford cannot have read the authors 
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in queftion with his accuftomed care. He will, on.a recurrence 
to them, find that Demofthenes * fwore off’ at the very inftant 
when his name was propofed; while the other was virtually chofen, 
but afterwards, on the plea of ill health, procured from the fenate 
of five hundred fome kind of permiffion to remain in the city. 

The Amphiétyonic body, after expelling the Phocians from their 
number, elected Philip as a member, and gave him the privilege 
which had been enjoyed by the Phocians, of a double vote. Mr 
Mitford is careful to reprefent this as a free election ; whereas, 
we have found it in vain to fupprefs the fufpicion that the reves 
rend ele€tors had received a congé-d’afire from the royal candidate 
himfelf. It may feem a trifling circumftance ; but for that very 
reafon it betrays the infenfible partialitie 8 of the author, that 
Diodorus places the eleétion of Philip at the very a 
of the Amphi€tyonic decree; while Mr Mitford, provident o 
that chara€ter of liberty, and regard to the interefts of Greece, 
which he has afcribed to the court in queftion, makes them 
finith every thing firft, before th a have leiture to think of king 
Philip.‘ Tt remained to difp ofe of the right of double vote in 
the Amphittyonic aflembly,’ &c. &c. Uniform ly, afterwards, 
Philip is fet forth (at teaft while he is in Greece) in the delegated 
character of nage iéfyonic General,—and his army is the Amphic- 
tyonic army ! 

‘ The right of representation (says Mr Mitford) in the coun- 
cil of Amphictyons, being given to the reigning family of Mace- 
donia, Philip, with just deference to his co-estates, sent them 
severally notice of it.’ On this occasion, the Athenians were 
disposed to decline acknowledging their new co-estate; and, 
among the war-party, some strong symptoms discovered them- 
selves. of a disposition i instantly to replunge the city in hostilities. 
Demosthenes, on this occasion, deliv ered his oration on the peace ; 
of which Mr Mitford gives us a far more correct view, than most 
modern historians. ‘ Through an argument professing peace 
(says our author) he excites the people to war, ambition, cupi- 
dity, and resentment.’ In fact, however,‘ we have been unable 
to discover in this _speech, any ‘ argument professing peace.’ 
lhe simple scope Of the orator is, to dissuade the people, not 
from going to war, but from going to war about a shadow. 

On the hostile proceedings of the Athenian commander Diopi- 
thes against Philip, we entirely concur with this learned writ- 
er, and willingly resign, on this occasion, the wat-party to his 
fury. « It is not our purpose to defend the ambition of Athens, 
any more than that ,of Philip. Indeed, after all, the former is 
clearly the deast defensible of the two. We acquiesce, also, ift 
his representations of the war between Philip and the Hellespon- 
tian 
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tian cities ; and in his comments on the celebrated, admirable, and 
unanswerable letter of the Macedonian monarch to the republic 
ef Athens. This letter, we may further observe, Mr Mitford 
has translated with great correctness and perspicuity. 

We now approach the last event in our series,—the Amphissian 
or second sacred war, which again drew Philip into the heart of 
Greece, and issued in the battle of Cheronea. ‘The incidents 
that occasioned this war, the reader knows, were a violation of 
consecrated ground by the Locriaus of Amphissa, and an an- 
nunciation of that sacrilege to the Amphictyonic court by A’schines. 
That orator himself, without any proof, asserts that he had been 
provoked to this step by the insolence of a Locrian, who affect 
ed to accuse Athens of sacrilege ; and this assertion Demosthenes, 
with very lame proof, denies. ‘The Amphissians refusing obe- 
dience to the Amphictyonic decrees on the occasion, the court, 
after a flimsy attempt at reducing them by force of arms, deter- 
mined to commission Philip, as their general, to vindicate their 
authority. Aischines, however, as plainly appears from his ora- 
tion against Cresiphon, was not present at the meeting in which 
this resolution passed. Modern historians have the art, not only 
of knowing what the antients knew not, but «‘ knowing better 
what they knew. On the present occasion, they have discovered 
that the Locrian, whose insults first provoked Zeschines to de- 
rounce the sacrilegious Amphissians, was not, as Demosthenes 
maintains, a nonentity, but an accomplice i in the plot of exciting 
a sacred war; and that A’schines, in person, introduced the reso- 
jution for inviting Philip to avenge the cause of Apollo. 

How far any of the ostensible agents in this affair were sub- 
orned by the Macedonian monarch, it seems hopeless now to con- 
jecture. ‘The extreme and unusual solemnity with which the 
charge of subornation is brought forward by Demosthenes, yet 
the utter want of all admissible proof of it;—the suspiciousness 
of the circumstance that a new crusade should so quickly spring 
up out of the ashes of the former, yet the balancing consideration 
that the Amphictyonic confederacy had been recently restoted to 

2 part of their former efliciency and pride ;—the singular suitable- 
ness of a sacred war to promote the supposed ambitious purposes 
of Philip, yet the complexity of the machinery required in the 
fabrication of it ;—the speciousness of the alleged plot, yet its 
wickedness :—all these intervolved considerations leave us perfectly 
entangled and dubious. Mr Mitford, of course, vindicates Phi- 
lip ; but by arguments much more ingenious than conclusive. 

But, not content with defensive measures, our author turns on 
Demosthenes the fire of his own batteries, and attributes the 
Amphissian war solely to the caballing restlessness and gunpowder 
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spirit of the war-party in Athens. The grounds for this recri- 
mination are these :—that the little state of Amphissa cannot be 
believed to have ventured on a defiance of the whole Amphic- 
tyonic confederacy, without secret promises of powerful assist- 
ance; that, in the event, the Athenians actually assisted them 
with an army of ten thousand men; and that the Amphictyons, 
by the importance which they obviously attached to the first re- 
sistance of their insignificant enemy, and their connecting the 
occasion with a deliberation on the interests of all Greece, show- 
ed their sense of the real, though unprobed, depth of the con- 
spiracy against them. bow, on consulting authorities, we cannot 
find either that the Athenians joined the Amphissians till Philip 
took part in the war, or that the Amphictyons, in their special 
meeting on this occasion, consulted on the general interests of 
Greece. ‘The improbability of a determination on the part of 
the Amphissian people to struggle dlone against religious preju- 
dices, allied with the troops of Philip, would be an argument of 
some weight, were it not opposed by others that are weightier. 
For, forgetting, what ought not to be forgotten, that the conjec- 
ture of Mr Mitford derives no countenance from Aéschines,—and 
grantir ng, what eertainly seems unquestionable, the blind hatred 
of the war-party against Philip ; still, it never could be the object 
of Demosthenes to excite a war of this description. 

First, it is as perfectly notorious as a profusion of authority 
can make it, that it was the favourite policy of this statesman to 
adjourn all contest with Philip to a distance from Attica. No- 
thing else than this drew on him the noted reproof of Phocion,— 
‘ Pray, consider, not where we are to fight, but how we are to 
conguer.’ It could not, therefore, be his object to instigate 
measures, of which the first effect would be, the appearance of 
a Macedonian army within three days march of Athens. Second- 
ly, it could not be his object to confer on Phi ilip, by his mode of 
attacking him, the advantage of all those alliances, both of opi- 
nion and of force, which would naturally fall into the train of 
an Amphictyonic general. ‘This very idea it is, which Demost- 
henes so strongly inculcates in his oration on the peace ; it forms, 
in eifect, the whole groundwork of that speech ; ; and its evident 
reasonableness shows the speaker to have been sincere. ‘Thirdly, 
it would have been fatuity on his part, to provoke the hostile en- 
trance of the arch-enemy into the heart of Greece, while his fa- 
mous negoc iation of alliance with Thebes was yet in its infancy. 
In trith, the reader well knows that, in the sequel, the very sight 
of the Macedonian camp had nearly frightened that immature ne- 
gociation to death; and, had it been actually crushed, had the 
‘Lhebans supported, not Athens, but Philip, the resistance which 
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all the ability of Demosthenes could have conjured up in behalf 
of his country, would have been but another road to destruc- 
tion. 

But we would here quit this unprofitable chase after secret ar- 
ticles and subterraneous plots, and suggest what seems, on the 
surface of these events, unfavourable to the fame of the Mace+ 
donian conqueror. At first view, and taken by itself, his expedi- 
tion to Amphissa seems even ludicrous. An imperial sovereign 
summoned to settle a petty vestry-squabble !_ An army marching 
to enjoy the amusement of pounding a few damage-fesant cattle, 
and projecting a few old women from a rock! It was, at the best, a 
service in which neither fame nor popularity could be acquired ;— 
fame could not be had by skaughtering the little, and popularity 
was only hazarded by alarming the great. ‘Fhe admirers, there- 
fore, and the accusers of Philip, have concurred in se veking out 
some hidden springs for these transactions. 

Whatever these parties may respectively take credit for discover- 
ing, there is one thing which neither can well deny ;—it is, that 
the second sacred expedition of Philip grew entirely out of that 
policy which partly occasioned the first, partly was exemplified 
in it, and partly was perfected by it,—a readiness, gradually 
ripening into a wish, to mingle in the politics of Greece, and to 
be recognized asa meunber of the Hellenic body. ‘This wish was 
early discernible ; and as early alarmed the jealousy of a large 
party at least in Greece. It was, however, never abandoned. 
With a tenth part of his acuteness, Philip must have foreseen 
the heartburnings which his second appearance within the gates 
would occasion ; yet he reappeared. ‘The appearance on such an 
errand might be insignificant in itself ; but it was important when 
taken with the context. It was a joke ; ; but it sustained his right 
to enter the lists, and reminded men that Philip existed. The 
Amphissian war, as it is called, was nothing more than a morn- 
ing’s work, and the conqueror might have been expected to retire 
oh its close, especially as his presence had already given such um- 
brage pencil he remained, as is evident from the orators, for many 
months. He would not recede from his claim of being a Gre- 
cian. It was beyond question, therefore, a spirit of interference 
in this singular man, though we may call it a laudable spirit if we 
will, which ultimately led to the battle of Cheronea. If, how- 
ever, it were asked, in what the evil, the virus of ambition con- 
sists ; it might be answered, very much in its pragmatical restless~ 
ness, in the eagerness to be somebody, in the wish to make’ one 
in the game, which soon becomes a wish to be the first. Ambi- 
tion may be extremely active and vicious, where it is not absolute» 
ly of a devouring nature ; and an undue anxiety after eminence, 
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though always far less disgusting than a lawless cupidity of do« 
minion, may, under certain circumstances, ‘be little less mis- 
chievous, and not much less reprehensible. 

The battle of Cheronea humbled the pride of Athens; but not, 
it should appear, that of the Athenian wareperty. Notwithstand- 
ing their discomfiture, therefore, Mr Mitford, ‘ Not half suffied, 
and greedy yet to kill,’ pursues them with unsbeted ardour. ‘The 
disaster at Cheronea, he contends, so exasperated the people a- 
gaint the instigators of the battle, that Demosthenes, under some 
pretext, not requiring to be stated here, withdrew himself for a 
season from Athens. In the mean time, the party, finding it ne- 
cessary to sooth their many-headed sovereign, adopted with that 
view a measure unspeakably atrocious. ‘They determined to sa- 
crifice, to the fury of the mob, their own general, Lysicles, who, 
jointly with Chares, had commanded the Athenians at Cheronea. 
‘This unhappy man was accordingly impeached by Lycurgus, a 
celebrated orator of the war-party, and delivered over to the exe- 
cutioner. Demosthenes, shortly after, returned to Athens. 

So dreadful a crime, we hesitate not to sayy should not have 
been imputed on such light authority. In the first place, we will 
venture to deny, that the flight of Demosthenes from Athens was 
occasioned by his dread of the people. It was rather occasioned 
by his dread of Philip. This is expressly afhrmed by Dinar- 
chus, in his speech * against Demosthenes; and thus we ma 
pethaps explain an expression in Alschines, of which Mr Mitford 
complains as obscure. Speaking of his rival, /&schines says, 
that he was brought back to the city (not by ‘ a fortunate occur- 
rence’), but by ‘ the unhoped-for salvation’ + of Athens; al- 
luding to the generous forgiveness of the Athenians and of De- 
mosthenes by Philip. 

Next, with respect to the accusation of Lysicles, Diodorus, 
who is the only ¢ author quoted for it, does not state the crime 
of which he was accused; and will Mr Mitford undertake to as- 
sert, that he might not have been guilty of cowardice or treach- 
ergy? But, what if we should deny the fact im toto? What if we 
should assert, that the testimony of Diodorus is invalidated by the 
silence of the orators on the subject ?—that either Aischines, §, 
who reprobates Demosthenes as the author of the calamity at 
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Cheronea, or Demosthenes, who at’ some length repels that re- 
proach, would almost necessarily have hinted at circumstances so 
important as the crime and the punishment of Lysicles ?—that 
Lycurgus himself, in his oration, still extant, against Leocrates, 
awho was accused for having deserted the city after the battle of 
Cheronea, could hardly haye failed to mention them ? | It is true 
that, in this speech, Lycurgus gives us to understand, that some 
persons had been capitally punished after that battle. But, if we 
think proper to consider this as a confirmation of the account in 
Diodorus, we must accept it entire, and remember, that the 
crime for which these persons are stated to have suffered, was 
cowardice, 

It is unnecessary to inform the reader, that the Athenians re- 
ceived, from the victorious Philip, a treatment remarkably hu- 
mane and liberal,—the Thebans one by no means cruel. But our 
author cannot be content with such measured praise ; and is de- 
termined to prove, that the conqueror was in all points equally 
merciful ;—merciful to the Athenians, in leaving them free,— 
merciful to the Thebans, in making them slaves. It seems, that 
to establish in Boeotia ‘ a sure prepondevance of the party friend- 
ly,’ not to Philip, but to the Amphictyonic confederacy of the 
peace of Greece, was most especially necessary to the welfare of 
the whole alliance.’ Next, it seems that, for the moment, this 
party did already preponderate in the Theban government; for 
the Thebans, far from having been beat (as we had supposed) 
into submission, received the conqueror with open arms. Then, 
it seems, that in order to save this governing party from the 
cruel necessity of banishing the party in opposition to them, 
* the Cadmeia was occupied by a garrison from the Amphicty- 
onic army.’ Amidst all these discoveries, we do not wieh to. be 
left behind, and therefore shall venture to add a conjecture of 
our own; ang it is,—that this Amphictypnic garrison received 
all its orders, not from the Amphictyonic party in ‘Thebes, but 
from the Amphictyonic general in Macedonia. 

‘The historical sketch which we have attempted, may perhaps 
convey juster views of Philip than those which haye commonly 
been afforded by historians; and pethaps also (if we may have 
the presumption to boast of having, in this one respect, surpass- 
ed our master), than those which are to be derived from Mr Mit- 
ford. On surveying the character of this memorable conqueror, 
nothing strikes us so strongly as the completeness both of his intel- 
lectual, and, if the expression may be allowed, of his animal 
composition. All those endowments which enable men to com- 
mand others, or to persuade them,—to plan felicitously, or to 
execute effectually,—appear to have met in his composition, with 
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unexampled entireness, and in the happiest proportions. ‘ Has 
he a fine countenance?’ said Demosthenes, on his return from 
his first embassy to Macedon; ‘ that of Aristodemus, one of our 
own legation, seems to me in no respect inferior. Are his con- 
vivial talents eminent ? ‘Those of Philocrates, another fellow-am- 
bassador, are still more striking.’ It has been well observed, 
that Demosthenes was here obliged to combine together the A- 
thenian ambassadors, before he could find a counterpoise for the 
various qualifications of Philip ; and, in fact, he might have add- 
ed to his catalogue all the contemporary worthies of Attica, and 
even included himself in the number, without materially disturb- 
ing the balance. It has been falsely supposed, that the genius of 
Philip was deficient in ardour, and preferred an indirect and wily 
policy, where even worldly wisdom would have advised the 
straight path. This vulgar error may have grown, partly out of 
that reputation for insincerity which has been too successfully 
fastened on this prince, partly from his standing in contrast with 
his son Alexander, whose whole character is one intense glow, 
and throws an appearance of faintness and insipidity over every 
thing in its neighbourhood. But the attentive readers even of 
Demosthenes will not imagine that a lack of vigour was among 
the foibles of the Man of Macedon, however his mind inclined, 
as a mind soundly constituted always will incline, to the methods 
of persuasion. His energy, indeed, was under the same exact 
discipline with the rest of his great qualities ; all of which seem 
never to have anticipated the call of the occasion, and never to 
have disobeyed it. 

But by what dispositions, on what principles, and to what 
ends, were these rare gifts directed ? What is his title to that 
credit for generosity, moderation, and sincerity, which has hither- 
to been refused to him by the steady concurrence of historians ? 

The generosity of Philip has at least this one suspicious fea- 
ture, that it was apparently exercised with a nice selection of ob- 
jects and occasions. ‘The fortune of war having given him Am- 
phipolis, he restored it uninjured to its independence. Having 
taken Olynthus, Methrone, and Apollonia, cities which, it is not 

retended, had committed against him any aggravated offence, 

he razed them to the foundation, leaving no trace, except in his- 
tory, even of their existence. His discrimination of delinquency, 
or rather of punishment, after the battle of Cheronea, was still 
mote observeable. Athens had, on that occasion, transgressed 
equally with Thebes; unless it be supposed, that a friend, se- 
duced into his first offence, better deserves our resentment than 
the malignant, perfidious, and irreclaimable enemy that has se- 
duced him. Yet Athens not only obtained free forgiveness, but 
was 
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was complimented with the town and territory of Oropus ; while 
Thebes not only lost Oropus, but was condemned to support and 
to obey a Macedonian garrison in her citadel. It is said, however, 
that the average severity of Philip was, after all, far below the 
ordinary standard of cruelty in républican Greece,—a circum. 
stance important, indeed, but which would have spoken more 
strongly in his favour, had his deviations from the usual practice 
been less obviously measured and systematic. Yet it does not 
follow that his clemency was assumed, because it was in a great 
degree obedient to the suggestions of his interests. 

‘The human mind certainly possesses a power of playing, in 
some sort, with its own passions, and of breaking them in to the 
service of its policy. There is method in madness far oftener than 
is commonly imagined ; and there is much of method, too, in 
those mental affections which have been called short madnesses. 
The lunatic frequently discovers an imperfect, yet a cunning cone 
sciousness of his malady; and the ability of so far disguising or 
managing it, as to promote some vagary which the caprice of the 
moment may have suggested to his fancy. Among the sane part 
of mankind, it is not unusual to observe the same irregular kind 
of self-government established; and particularly, we think, in 
that species of character which results from a combination of 
strong feeling and firm resolution, with great experience, The 
passions are not tamed; but the master keeps them in cages fill 
he finds a theatre on which they may be exhibited with effect. 
With no controul over the paroxysm while it rages, he has, like 
the Delphic priestess, the power of determining when it shall 
begin. The principle applies, it may fairly be suspected, to the 
benevolent affections. ‘To us it appears even conceivable, that a 
destroyer, breaking the continuity of his barbarities by an insu. 
lated act of politic mercy, may, for the moment, and in a faint 
degree, enjoy that gratifying reaction of happiness, of which the 
fulness is reserved for the philanthropist in the hour of conscious 
success, 

These remarks, which assert the compatibility, to a certain ex- 
tent, of policy with passion, cannot be understood as detracting 
from the reputation of Philip for generosity, even of a somewhat 
high order. After every fair deduction on the score of self-in- 
terest, to have preserved, through the whole of a busy life, a sus- 
tained tone of humanity, unauthorized by the fashion of his age, 
seems conclusive in his favour. We may add, as Mr Mitford 
justly remarks, that the current anecdotes of this prince, whe- 
ther they be authentic or otherwise, are almost invariably credit- 
able to his goodness of temper, and liberality of mind. The 
Athenians, who were made prisoners at the battle of Cheronea, 
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instantly received their liberty without ransom. Presuming on 
this unexampled indulgence, it is said that the liberated captives, 
with all that unthinking pertness so amusingly characteristic of 
their nation, proceeded to demand further favours, by requesting 
that Philip would furnish them with clothes for their journey 
homewards. ‘ These people seem to think,’ said Philip, * that 
we have been fighting them only for joke ;’ but he granted their 
request. In this little anecdote, we know not whether most to 
admire the sauciness and gay assurance of the petitioners, or the 
unaffected good-nature of the monarch. 

The ambition of Philip has already been considered. ‘The peace 
which followed the Phocian war, by securing to him an unbroken 
dominion, and also the passes into Greece, surely left him strony 
with all the safeguards which the most fearful could desire, or 
the bravest erect. Had he, from that pericd, contentedly avoid- 
ed all invidious intrusion into Proper Greece, and set at nought 
the barkings of the Athenian democrats, he would have acted a 
part truly magnanimous. ‘To pretend that his security required 
a more decided ascendancy, is not only to cant miserably, but it 
3s virtually to legitimate that most horrible of all maxims,—at once 
the law and the divinity,—the creed and the ten commandments,— 
the golden rule and the iron rod of all the oppressors that have 
ever incarnadined the earth with their atrocities,—the maxim, that 
no man can be safe for a moment, so long as there walks, on the 
surface of the globe, any other man stouter, or taller, or richer 
than himself. 

To stop here, however, in our account of Philip’s ambition, 
‘would be gross injustice. Ambition, in general, resembles that 
class of animals which are said by naturalists to continue grow- 
ing as long as they live. ‘That of Philip, it should be spoken to 
his praise, was not quite of the vulgar kind. On the side of 
Greece, at least, it clearly seems to have attained its full size on 
the battle of Cheronea; nor is it probable that any length of days 
would, in that quarter, have hardened it into rapacity. The fact 
‘was, his love of power was tolerably qualified by that love of 
popularity, which, in more tyrannical minds, is very frequently 
found just strong enough to plague and punish them for their 
crimes. ‘This anxiety for greatness, however, was within its own 
limits absolute;—it was resolute, though temperate,—an immode- 
rate desire of a moderate elevation. 

Against his insincerity, it is perfectly unnecessary, even if it 
‘were just, to inveigh ; because, in this particular, he has certain- 
ly suffered hard measure. That he always kept the fore-right 
road of honour, we dare not pledge ourselves; but there cannot 
be a doubt that he was quite as scrupulous a moralist as the bet- 
ter 
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ter sort of politicians in his own day, and that he was decidedly 
more rigid than his great Athenian opponent and calumniator. 
Indeed, in the charges of dissimulation that have been preferred 
against him, a candid observer will rather discover a testimony 
to the accomplishments and popular graces that adorned him. 
No man thinks it necessary to call a cutthroat a cheat, or to dis- 
cover that a notorious robber is given to tell smooth lies. To 
make such personages hated, you have only to assure the world 
that they are exactly what they appear. It is the amiable, the 
imposing, the dazzling character, which is particularly exposed 
to the imputation of duplicity. ‘The enemies of him that pos- 
sesses such a character, delight in fastening on him the only vice 
which, instead of finding a set-off in his exterior virtues, be- 
comes aggravated in proportion to their plausibility; and man- 
kind, who enjoy nothing more than to be told a secret, delight in 
believing them, 

The private faults attributed to Philip may be placed, perhaps, 
on the same footing with those of a public nature already men- 
tioned. Of all, or most of them, he seems to have had so little, 
as to make the unqualified ascription of them highly unjust, and 
so much as to afford it but too much colour. On the whole, he 
was no monster, except in talents; nor can it be questioned that 
fame has punished him greatly beyond his desert. This, indeed, 
is the only instance in which he can be said to have signally fail- 
ed of his purposes; for it is evident, that it was his earnest wish 
to conciliate to himself all the literature, and to embody his own 
reputation in the classical renown, of Athens. But this failure 
could hardly be considered as within ordinary calculation; be- 
cause it was not obvious to expect such an antagonist as Demos- 
thenes,—an antagonist, of whose eloquence no higher proof can 
be given than this, that not only was it a perpetual clog on 
Philip’s living greatness, but that, prevailing even over the. jus- 
tice of time and of posterity, it has, through all succeeding ages, 
excited a war of obloquy against his memory. 

A few miscellaneous remarks and objections, not in any sen- 
sible degree affecting the material questions at issue between. us 
and our author, we here subjoin by way of appendix. 

P. 283. We can by no means concur in the author’s narrative 
of the actions of Charidemus. For it is clear, lst, that he: was 
sent over, not by the Athenians, but by Artabarus.: 2d, that the 
words quoted by Mr Mitford, as proving that there were gallies 
appointed by the Athenians, certainly do not prove that poimt,— 
as a reexamination of the clause, with its context, will abundant. 
ly convince our learned author : 3d, that the decree so alarming 
to Miltocythes, was not the decree Mr Mitford. means... The 
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former passed, it should seem, before Autocles went out to Thrace, 
and its effects, were visited on that commander. Possibly (but 
this is mere conjecture) it was a decree in some way complimen- 
tary to Iphicrates. 

P. 294—355. It does not, we think, appear that Chabrias’s 
treaty with Cersobleptes ever held good. Demosthenes’s words 
(in loco) seem rather to convey, that the people never ratified it at 
all. 

P. $98. There is here a trifling deviation from Diodorus, whe 
tells us, that the Lacedamonians were joined by a large force of 
their allies before they took Ornez. 

Is it not probable from Diodorus, that Phalecus took advan- 
tage of the absence of the Thebans in Peloponnesus to attack 
Cheronea? ‘The original will bear that construction. 

P.400. Rollin has fallen into the same mistake as Auger; and 
refers, for his authority, to that very passage in Diodorus alluded 
to by Mr Mitford. 

P. 422. ‘The quotation from Demosthenes is somewhat unfair, 
Demosthenes only implies covertly and incidentally what Mr Mit- 
ford states him to have openly pronounced. ‘ It is the basest of 
all things (says the orator) to let slip from our hands, not only the 
cities and places of which we were formerly masters, but also the 
allies and opportunities furnished by fortune. ’ 

P. 425. ‘The naval force despatched under Chares to the as- 
sistance of the Olynthians, is said, by Demosthenes, to have 
amounted to fifty triremes.—De /egat. 

P. 432. (Note 11.) There seems a slight incorrectness with 
respect to the persons to whom the quotation is applied. rovreus 
refers not to the Macedonians, but to the Macedonian party in 
Olynthits,—to those who had received bribes. 

P, 464. There is a slight oversight in saying, that Demos- 
thenes took the lead in speaking before the assembly of the people. 
He expressly declares, that /Eschines was the first of the embas- 
sy who spoke, and that he himself immediately followed.—De 
legat. 

P. 496. The story of Ptxodorus seems incorrectly given. 
Demosthenes says, not that Ptzodorus went himself, but that he 
sent Perilaus back to Philip; that after this, Perilaus came at 
the head of the mercenaries to Megara, while Ptwodorus was 
employed in taking measures within the city.—Dem. de legat. 

P. 561. There is an inaccuracy, scarcely worth notice, in the 
computation of the English money from the Greek, which is cor- 
tected by a reference to Mr Mitford’s own table of monies. 
1000 drachmz equalled in Sterling $2/. 5s. 10d. Demosthenes 
was toreceive annually twice that sum. 
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P. 562. Demosthenes says, that Zschines began his accusa- 
tion against the Amphissians immediately after he had taken his 
seat in the Amphictyonic council; and speaks of the proceedings 
as having followed without any delay. Why then does Mr 
Mitford say, * The crisis at length arose ?’ &c. 

P. 580. It does not appear from A’schines, that the Thebans 
were offended at Nicxas being given away to the Thessalians, but 
at its being given away at all. 

Upon the whole, though we think it rather unfortunate that 
the story of the Grecian republics should have been told by one 
who has so many anti-republican partialities, we think it our duty 
to testify, that ithas been more justly told by Mr Mitford than 
by any preceding author ; and that those who differ from him in 
his political conclusions, must still acknowledge their obligations 
te the clearness and fulness of his narrative. 
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Year 1748, to the present Time. By William Armstrong, Esq. late 
Adjutant-General to his Majesty’s Forces. 7s. 

A Letter to the Commissioners of Military Enquiry, containing 
Animadversions on some Parts of the Fifth Report, and an Exami- 
nation of the Principles on which the Medical Department of Armies 
ought to be formed. By E. N. Bancroft, M.D. 3s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Opera Glass, exhibiting all the curious Proceedings of the 
King’s Theatre. By E. Waters, Esq. 

The Trial of Lieutenant-General Whitlocke. By Blanchard and 
Ramsay. 8vo. 18s. 

A Defence of Joint Stock Companies. By Harry Day, Esq. 2s. 6d. 

Commutation of Tithes in Ireland injurious not enly to the Church 
Establishment, bus to the Poor. 1s. 6d. 

The Private History of the Court of England. 2 vol.. 12s, 

Engravings, 
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Engravings, with a Descriptive Account in English and French, 
of Egyptian Monuments in the British Museum. No. V. 1/. Is. ° 

An Essay on the Influence of Marriage on Health. 3s. 6d. 
sewed. 

The Knights; Tales illustrative of the Marvellous. By R.C. 
Dallas, Esq. 3 vol. 12mo. 15s. 

The Compiler, or Literary Banquet. 2 vol. 8s. 

A Practical Treatise on the Game of Billiards. By E. Whites 
Esq. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6dé 

The Poll for Representatives in Parliament for the County of York 
at the General Election 1807. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Minor’s Library, Vol. I. containing the History of Edwin 
Mandeville, or the Orphan. By Mrs Pilkington. 

The Eighth, Ninth, and Last Letter on the Subject of the Ca- 
tholics, to my Brother Abraham, who lives in the Country. By 
Peter Plymley, Esq. 2s. 6d. 

A Supplement to the Practical Seamanship. By Richard Hall 
Gower. 6s. 

The additional Duties levied on Goods exported, during the Con- 
tinuance of the late Orders in Council, and other Alterations and 
Additions on Importation, since the last Edition of * Mascall’s Book 
of Duties,’ published September 1803; with a complete Wine 
Table of Customs and Excise. The whole brought up to the 10th 
of April, 1808. By Edward James Mascall. 5s. 

An Inaugural Lecture on the Utility of Anglo-Saxon Literature ; 
to which is added the Geography of Europe, by King Alfred, &e. 
By the Rev. J. Ingram, M. A. Anglo-Saxon Proféssor, Oxford. 

Nine Days Sleep—Nine Days Wonder. The remarkable Sleep; 
extraordinary Dream, and important Political Discovery of Sarah 
Smith, the Sussex Sleeping Sylvana. 2s. 

A New Dictionary of the English Language. By John Pytches, 
Esq. No. I. 2s. 6d. 

The Spirit of the Public Journals for 1807. 6s. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. John Sullivan. By F. T. Lynch, 
Esq. M.D. 2s. 6d. 

The Village Gentleman and the Attorney at Law, a Narrative 
By Mrs Duncombe. 2 vol. 12mo. 10s. Gd. 

The French Spy, or Five Original Letters, found in the Bureau 
of a Foreigner, who was lately ordered suddenly to quit this King- 
dom. Is. 

A Review of the Question of Catholic Emancipation. By Charles 
Stanley Constable, Esq. 2s. 6d. 

Emendationes in quosdam Scriptores Grecos e Conjectura Joannis 
Seager, A. B. 5s. 

Observations relative to the Divine Mission of Joanna Soutlicott. 
By Daniel Roberts. 

Popular Lectures on Experimental Philosophy, Astronomy, and 
Chemistry. By George Gregory, D.D. 2 vel. 12mo., hd 
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Advice on the due Management of Income, on the Principles of 
Economy. — Is. 

Rules of the Annuity Fund, established for the Benefit of Gover- 
nesses, with an Account of the Institution and Proposals for enlarg- 
ing its Plan by Means of -honorary Subscriptions. 1s. 

A Statement of the Circumstances and Manner of the Death of 
Mr Goldsmid ; the Detailed Evidence of the Witnesses; and the 
Verdict of the-Jury. 2s. 

Hints to the Bearers of Walking-Sticks and Umbrellas ; with Six 
Caricature Plates. 8vo. Qs. 6d. 

‘The Cutter, or Five Lectures on the Art and Practice of Cutting. 
Foolscap 8vo, 8s. 

An Examination of the Charges maintained by Messrs Malone, 
Chalmers, and others, of Ben Johnson’s Enmity, &c. towards Shak- 
speare. By Octavius Gilchrist. 2s, 6d. 

Observations on the Fifth Report of Military Inquiry. By Tho- 
mas Keate, Esq. F. R. S. Surgeon-General to the Forces. 4to. -12s. 

The Comet: A Mock Newspaper. By the Author of all the Ta- 
lents. 3s. 6d. 

The Speech of Mr Dallas in the Court of King’s Bench on the 
Motion for a new Trial in the Cause, the King v. Colonel Picton, at 
the Suit of Louisa Calderon. 2s. 6d. 

The Annual Review and History of Literature for the Year 1807. 
17. Is. 

Agriculture the Source of the Wealth of Britain. By William 
Spence, F. L.S. 3s. Gd. 

The Works of Henry Mackenzie, Esq. now first collected under 
his own Review and Correction. 8 vol. 31. 3s. 

‘The Student’s Companion ; or a Summary of General Know- 
ledge. 7s. 

Brother Abraham’s Answer to Peter Plymley, Esq. in Two Let- 
ters ;.to which is prefixed, a Postliminious Preface on the Machinery 
of Popery. 2s. Gd. 

A Treatise on Telegraphic Communication, Naval, Military, and 
Political. By John Macdonald, Esq. late Lieutenant-Colonel and 
Engineer. 7s. 

Characteristical Viéws of the Past and Present State of the Peo- 
ple of Spain and Italy. By John Andrews, LL.D. 8vo. 9s. 

A Reply to some Animadversions of Dr Bancroft on the Fifth 
Report of the Commissioners of Military Inquiry. By James Mac 
Gregor, M.D. 2s. 

Free and Impartial Thoughts on the Dangers to be apprehended 
from the Increase of Sectaries in this Kingdom: 9s. 

A correct Report of the Trial between Mr Daniel Daly, late Mid- 
shipman of his Majesty’s Ship Lion, and Robert Rolles, Esq. late 
Captain of the said Ship; with some Observations on a Pamphlet 
entitled, a Narrative of Facts relative to the Dismissal of Mr Daniel 
Daly, &c. 2s. 6d. 

The 
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The Ilustrations and the Freemason’s Guide. In Two Parts. 11¢. 

An Essay on Light Reading, as it may be supposed to influence 
moral Conduct and literary Taste. By the Rev. Edward Mangin, 
M.A. 5s. 6d. 

The Second Report of the Committee of the African Institu- 
tion. Is. 

Queen Hoo Hall, a legendary Romance; and Antient Times, 
a drama, illustrative of the Manners and Amusements of the Fif- 
teenth Century. By the late Joseph Strutt. 4 vol. small 8vo. 

Essays and Tales, Moral, Literary, and Philosophical, Translate 
ed from the German of M. Engel, By Thomas Horne. 12mo. 6s. 

The Honourable Robert Boyle’s Occasional Reflections, with a 
Preface, &c. By John Weyland, jun. Esq. 6s. 

The Theory of Dreams, in which an Inquiry is made into the 
Powers and Faculties of the Human Mind, as they are illustrated in 
the most remarkable Dreams recorded in sacred and profane His- 
tory. 2vol. 7s. boards. 

Fragments in Prose and Verse. By a Young Lady lately de- 
ceased, with some Account of her Life and Character. 6s. boards, 

Inquiries Historical and Moral respecting the Character of Nations, 
and the Progress of Society. By Hugh Murray. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Translations of M. Gener, being a Selection of Letters on Life 
and Manners. By John Muckersy, Minister of West Calder, 
vo. 7s. 

New Observations on the Natural History of the Bee. By Fran- 
cis Huber. 2d Edition. 5s. 6d. 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

Edmund Fitz-Aubrey. 3 vol. lds. 

The Ring and the Well. 4 yol, 12mo. 18s, 

Artless Tales. By Mrs Ives Hurry. 3 vol. 12mo. 15s. 

The Orphan. By Eliz. Sandham. 3s. 

Secrets made Public. By J. N. Brewer. 4 vol. 12mo. 1. 

Ronaldsha. By Mrs Dogherty. 10s. 6d. 

Le Comte de Corke, par Mad. de Genlis. 2tom. 10s. 

Les Souvenirs de Felicie L—. Par Mad. de Genlis. 2tom. 10s. 

Claire d’Albe, par Madame Cottin. 2tom. Qs, 

A Translation of the preceding. 2 vol. %s. 

Le Siege de la Rochelle, par Mad. Genlis. Stom. 12s. 

Sainclair ; ou, la Victime des Sciences et des Arts. Par Mad. de 
Genlis. 3s. 

femoirs of Maria Countess d’Alva. By Priscilla Parlante. 2 vol. 
8vo. 14. Is. 

The Unknown, or the Northern Gallery. By Francis Lathom, 
Esq. 3vol. 12mo. 18s, 

The Man of Sorrow. By Alfred Allendale, Esq. $vol. 12mo. 
i5s. i 

Julia of England. By Mrs Norris. 4 vol. 12mo. 18s. 

Riches and Poverty. By Miss Burrell. 12mo. 5s, 

The 
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The Atrocities of a Convent, or the Necessity of thinking for 
ourselves, exemplified in the History of a Nun. By a Citizen of the 
World. Svol. 13s. 6d. 

The Monks and the Robbers, a Tale of the Fifteenth Century, 
2vol. 12mo. 8s. 

The Siege of Rochelle ; by Madame de Genlis. Translated by 
R. C. Dallas, Esq. 3 vol. 12s. 

The Piccadilly Ambulator, containing the private Memoirs of that 
Evergreen Votary of Venus. 10s. 

Unfortunate Amours. By Jenkin Jones. 4 vol. - 1d. 

L’Heureux Accident. -Par.M. de Boufflers. Qs. Gd. 

Marianna, or Modern Manners, a Novel. @2vol. 8s. 

The Citizen and his Daughter. By H. Morland, Esq. 2 vol, 
8s. 

POETRY. 

The Warrior’s Return, and other Poems. By Mrs Opie. . Fools. 
cap 8vo. 6s. 

The Works of John Dryden, with a Life of the Author, and 
Notes critical and illustrative. By Walter Scott, Esq. 18 vol. 
$vo. 9. 9s. boards; royal paper, 12/. 12s. 

The Council of Dogs, a Poetic Trifle, with Eight Engravings. 
is. plain ; 1s. 6d. coloured. 

The Georgics of Publius Virgilius Maro; translated into English 
Blank Verse by James R Deare, LL.D. 7s. 

The Lioness’s Ball. 1s. plain; 1s. 6d. coloured. 

The Eagle’s Masque. By Tom Tit. 1s. 6d. 

Poems, by Matilda Betham. 12mo. 4s. 

The Cabinet of Poetry, containing all the best entire Pieces of 
the Works of the British Poets, from Milton to Beattie ; selected by 
S. J. Pratt, Esq. with Portraits by Miss Watson. 6 vol. 60s. in 
boards. 

The Crusaders, or the Minstrels of Acre; in Six Cantos. 4o. 
12s. 

The Congress of Crowned Heads, or the Flea’s Turtle Feast, and 
the Louse’s Ball, a Satirical Poem. 

The Burniad, an Epistle to a Lady; in the Manner of Burns: 
with Poetical Miscellanies, original and imitative. By John Henry 
Kenney. Foolscap 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Poems on various Subjects. By Mrs Ilif. Foolseap 8vo. 5s. 

Original Poems, intended for the Use of young Persons. By 
Mrs Richardson, Widow of the late Joseph R. Esq. M. P. 3s. 

Ancient Ballads, selected from Percy’s Collection, with Explana- 
tory Notes from diiferent Authors. By a Lady. Post J2mo. 
4s. 6d. 

Scottish Historical and Romantic Ballads, chiefly Antient, with 
explanatory Notes. By John Finlay. 2 vol. post 8vo 14s. 

Contemplations, a Poem; with Tules and other Poetical Compe- 
sitions. By John Penwarne. 6s. 

The 
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The Cabinet of Poetry, containing the best entire Pieces which 
are to be found in the Works of the British Poets, from Milton te 
Beattie ; printed in Chronological Series, and the Works of each 
Poet, prefaced by an Account of his Life and Character. Selected 
by S. J. Pratt, Esq. In 6 elegant volumes post 8vo. Price 3/. in bds. 
or 3/. 10s. bound. 

The Renovation of India, a Poem, with the Prophecy of the 
Ganges, an Ode. Foolscap 8yo. 6s. 

Aggiunta ai Componimenti Lirici de’ piu illustri Poeti d’Italia, 
Dante, Petrarca, Tasso, Chiabrera, Filicaja, Menzini, Guidi, Lazza- 
rini, Frugoni, &c. Scelta da T. J. Matthias. 3 vol. small 8vo. 
1/7. 11s. 6d. 

The Senses, an Ode, in the Manner of Collins’s Ode on the Pas. 
sions. 45s. 

A Day in Spring, and other Poems. By Richard Westall, Esq. 
R.A. 12s. Gd. 

Emancipation; or, Peter, Martin and the Squire: a Tale in 
Rhyme. 8vo. 4s. 

Poems by Mary Leadbeater (late Shackleton.) S8vo. 8s. 6d. 

The Plants, a Poem. Canto I. and Il. By William Tighe, Esq. 
M. P. S8yo. Ss. 

Kathleen, a Ballad, from an antient Irish Tradition.. By John 
Edwards. 

Charles’s Small-Clothes, a National Ode. Is. 

Verses, inscribed to the King of Sweden. By the Rev. R. N. 
French. Is. Gd. 

Poems, by Miss Trefusis. 2 vol. foolscap Svo. 12s. 

Corruption and Intolerance, Two Poems, with Notes, addressed 
to an Englishman. By an Irishman. 2s. 6d. 

lassical Selections in Verse. 4s, 

Critical Opinions, and Complimentary Verses on the Poems of H. 
Downman, M. D. 2s. 

Partenopex de Blois, a Romance in four Cantos. Freely Trans- 
lated from the French of M. Le Grand, with Notes. By William 
Stewart Rose. 4to. 2/. Qs. 

The Cruise, a Poetical Sketch of Naval Life and Service. In 
eight Cantos. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Fancy’s Child, a Poem. By Leopold. 8vo. 6d. 

Marmion, a Tale of Flodden Field. By Walter Scott, Esq. 
Third Edition. 8vo. 192s. 


POLITICS. 
American Encroachments on British Rights ; or Observations on 
the Importance and Resources of the British North American Colo- 
nies, and on the late Treaties with the United States. By Nathaniel 
Atcheson, Esq. 
Remarks, suggested by the Perusal of a Pamphlet, entitled, Britain 
Independent of Commerce. By P. Williams, Esq. 2s. 


Inquiry 
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Inquiry into the Causes and Consequences of the Continental 
Alienation. 5s. 

The Carnatic Question Stated. 3s. 6d. 

A Letter from the Hon. ‘IT’. Pickering, a Member of the Ameri- 
can Congress, exhibiting a View of the imminent Danger of an un- 
necessary and ruinous War with Greas Britain. 1s. 6d. 

Vindiciz Lusitane ; or, an Answer to a Pamphlet, entitled, ‘ The 
Causes and Consequences of the late Emigration to the Brazils. ’ 
By Edward James Lingram, Esq. 2s. 6d. 

Brief Considerations on the Test Laws, in a Letter to Lord Mil- 
ton. By a Beneficed Clergyman. Is. 

A Letter to William Roscoe, Esq. containing Strictures on his 
Jate Publication, entitled, Considerations on the Causes, Objects, 
and Consequences of the present Wart. 2s. 6d. 

Substance of Mr Whitbread’s Speech in the House of Commons, 
on the 29th of February, on the Offer of Mediation from Austria 
and Russia. 

A Review of Mr Roscoe’s Considetations on the Causes of the 
present War. 3s. 

A Second Letter to Samuel Whitbread, Esq. on Parochial 
Schools, and on the Religious Systems maintained by the Edinburgh, 
Monthly, and Critical Reviewers. $s. 6d. 

Additional Observations on the American Treaty, with Remarks 
on Mr Baring’s Pamphlet, being a Continuation of the Letters of 
Decius. By Thomas Peregrine Courtenay, Esq. 5s. 

Reflections on some Questions relative to the present State of the 
Nation. By J. P. Tinney. 3s. 6d. 

An Inquiry into the Extent and Stability of National Resources. 
By the Rev. Thomas Chalmers. 8vo. 8s. 

An Inquiry into the History of Tithe; its influence upon the 
Agriculture, Population, and Morals of Ireland; with a Plan for 
modifying that System, and providing an adequate Maintenance for 
the Catholic and Presbyterian Clergy. 4s. 

Thoughts and Suggestions on the Means apparently necessary to 
be adopted by the Legislature, for improving the Condition of the 
Irish Peasantry. By Robert Bellew. 3s. 

Substance of the Speech of Viscount Sidmouth in the House of 
Lords, May 17, 1808, on proposing certain Resolutions respecting 
Danish Merchant Ships detained in British Ports. Is. 

Remarks on a Sermon preached before the University of Oxford, 
by Dr Barrow, and the Rev. Mr Nares, on the Prize Dissertations 
of the Rev. Mr Pearson and Mr Cunningham, before the University 
of Cambridge, and Lord Teignmouth’s ; Pamphlet, on the Praetica- 
bility of Converting the Natives of India to Christianity. By Major 
Scott Waring. 5s. 

A Letter on Toleration and the Establishment ; addressed to the 
Right Hon. Spencer Perceval, with some Remarks on his projected 
Bill. 1s. 6d. 

VOL. XII. NO. 24. L1 The 
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The Curse of Popery and Popish Princes to the Civil Government 
and Protestant Church of England, demonstrated from the Debates 
in Parliament in 1689, on the Bill for the Exclusion of the Duke of 
York from the Succession to the Crown. 6s. 

Views of the Catholic Question, submitted to the Good Sense of 
the People of England. By Theobald M‘Kenna, Esq. 5s. 

A Letter to the Hon. H. G. Otis, a Member of the Senate of 
Massachusets, on the present State of American Affairs. With 
Remarks on Mr Pickering’s Letter. 1s. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Disquisitions on Population, in which the Principles of Mr Mal- 
thus are examined and refuted. By Robert Acklom Ingram, Rector 
of Segrave, Leicestershire. 3s. 

THEOLOGY. 

Miscellaneous Works of Robert Robinson, late Pastor of the Bap- 
tist Church at Cambridge ; with a fine Portrait, and Memoirs of his 
Life and Writings. By B. Flower. Demy 8vo. 4 vol. 1/. 12s.; on 
superfine royal, hotpressed, 2/. boards. 

High Church Claims exposed, and the Protestant Dissenters and 
Methodists vindicated ; or free Remarks on a Pamphlet, entitled 
“ Strictures on Subjects chiefly relating to the Established Religion 
and the Clergy, in T'wo Letters, from his Patron to a Country Cler- 
gyman.” Ina Letter tothe Author. By a Layman. 

A Course of Lectures on the fundamental and most essential Doc- 
trines and Subjects of Christianity. By the Rev. J. Proud. 4s. 
sewed. : 

Institutes of Biblical Criticism, or Heads of a Course of Lectures 
on that Subject. By Gilbert Gerard, D. D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Eight Lectures on the Occurrences of the Passion Week. By Ri- 
chard Mant, D. D. 12mo. 3s. 

An Iflustration of the General Evidence establishing the Reality 
of Christ’s Resurrection. 8vo. 7s. 

Strictures on Subjects chiefly relating to the Established Religion 
and the Clergy. By the Rev. Josiah Thomas. 3s. 6d. 

Joseph’s Consideration ; a Sermon preached at Clare-Hall, Cam- 
bridge, Feb. 29, 1808. By the Rev. James Plumtre, M. A. 1s. 

A Reply to so much of a Sermon published in the course of last 
Year by H. Philip Dodd, as relates to the well-known Scruple of 
the Quakers against all Swearing. By Josiah Gurney Bovan. 

A Sermon preached in the Cathedral of Yo. k, before the Hon. 
Sir Soulden Lawrence, March 6, 1808. By the Rev. F. Wrang- 
ham. 2s. 6d. 

Elementary Evidences of the Truth of Christianity. 12mo. 3s. 

The Goodness of God acknowledged in recovery from Sickness. 
Two Discourses, by the late Rev. William Turner of Wakefield. 
Is. 

Zeal without Innovation, or the Present State ef Religion and 
Morals considered. Sve. 7s. 6d. 


The 
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The Curate Catechizing ; or, a Familiar Exposition of the Church 
Catechism. By the Rev. W. Thistlewaite. 1s. 

An Address to the Archbishop of Canterbury on the Propriety 
and Usefulness of Sunday Evening Lectures. By the Rev. George 
Henderick. 1s. 

No False Alarm, or a Sequel to Religious Union. By the Rev. 
R. Shepherd, Archdeacon of Bedford. 2s. 6d. 

Serious Attention to Personal Holiness and Soundness of Doctrine 
considered, in a Sermon preached June 1, 1808, at Leicester. By 
the Rev. Thomas Robinson. 1s. 

Letters upon Arianism and other Topics in Metaphysics and Theo- 
logy, in Reply to the Lectures of the Rev. Benjamin Carpenter. 
By Thomas Belsham. 4s. 

Eight Sermons on the Nature aid Guilt of Schism, with a parti- 
cular Reference to the Principles of the Reformation. Preached be- 
fore the University of Oxford at Bampton’s Lecture in 1807. By 
Thomas Le Mesurier, M. A. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Notes on the Viceroyalty of La Plata, with a Sketch of the Man- 
ners and Characters of the Inhabitants. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Magna Britannia, Vol. II. Part I. By the Rev. Daniel Lysons 
and Samuel Lysons, Esq. Common paper, 2/. 2s.; Fine, $i. 10s. 
boards. 

Britannia Depicta, Part II. 1/. 1s.; proofs, 2/. 2s. 

A Sketch of the History and Present State of the Island of Jer- 
sey. By Thomas Lyte, Military Surveyor. 3s. 

Bisset’s Magnificent Directory of Birmingham, or Literary and 
Commercial Iconography, consisting of Forty Copperplates in 8vo. 
5s., or proofs 10s. 6d. 

The Archeology of Wales, Vol. III. large 8vo. 1/. 18. 

The Picture of London, a New Edition, for 1808; with numer- 
ous Plans. Price 5s. 6d. 

The Beauties of Scotland, containing a clear and full Account 
of the Agriculture, Commerce, Mines, and Manufactures ; of the 
Population, Cities, Towns, Villages, &c. of each County. Embel- 
lished with Engravings. 5 vol. 8vo. $l. 15%.; royal 5/. 5s: 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

A Journal of the Voyages and Travels of a Corps of Discovery; 

under the Command of Captain Lewis and Captain Clarke, through 


the Interior of North America, in 1804, 5, and 6: By Patrick Gass 
9s. 
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A 

Aigebra, what the principal use of the language of, 506. 

Ancona, horse-race at, described, 323. 

Apron, etymology of the word, 464. 

Argyle, account of the execution of the earl of, 299. 

static Researches,—Balfour on the remarkable effects of sol-lunar 
influence in the fevers of India, $6—Paterson on the origin of the 
Hindu religion, $7——Bentley on the Hindu systems of astronomy, 
41—Wilford’s essay on the Sacred Islands of the West, 48— 
Colebrooke on the Vedas, or sacred writings of the Hindus, 47. 

Astronomy, Hindu, remarks on, 41. 

Athens; causes of the decline, &e. of, 482. 

Austria, House of. Sce Coxe. 

B 

Baring, Mr, remarks of, on the policy of Britain towards America, 
243. 

Birch’s, Captain, Memoir on the National Defence, what the que- 
stion considered in, 416—inability of irregular to cope with re- 
gular troops, shown from the example of the Americans and the 
French, 417—what the cause of the success of these two nations, 
418—plan of defence proposed by the author, 419—injustice of 
recruiting the army by ballot, 420—great importance of fortified 
posts, ib. 

Bohemia, change undergone by, during the reign of Ferdinand IL., 
191. 

Bolingbroke’s Voyage to the Demerary, character of, 410—abstract of 
the contents of, 411. 

Brazil, inquiry how far the emigration of the Portugueze govern- 
ment to, will be of advantage to Britain, 254. 

Bristol, account of, from William of Malmesbury, 368. 

Brougham, Mr, extract from his speech in support of the petitions 
against the Orders of Council, 238. 

Bute sur les Quantités Imaginaires, $06—what the principal use of 
the language of algebra, ib—manner in which the signs called 
imaginary, and the corresponding impossible quantities, are intro- 
duced into the algebraic calculus, 307—present work an attempt 
to treat imaginary expressions as things really existing, 308— 
some of the objections to the ordinary doctrine of impossible quan- 
tities considered, $10—Reflections on what may be considered as 
the great paradox in the arithmetic of impossible quantities, $13. 


Bungailoe, description of a, 86. 


Ceylon, 
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Cc 
Ceylon. See Cordiner. 
Charles I., refle 2>ctions on the execution of, 287. 
Charles I1., character of, by Mr Fox, 292 
Clarkson’s History of the Abolition of the Slave Trade, general 
character of, 355—that traffic, when commenced, 359-—first in- 
troduced by a base imposition on the governments of the two na- 
tions most extensively engaged in it, ib.—has been opposed by 
wise and good men at every period since its commencement, 360 
—enumeration of those who, in the present time, have most con- 
tributed to its overthrow, $62—circumstances by which the au- 
thor was first led to consider the subject of the slave trade, 364 
—example of his singular perseverance in the cause he had en- 
gaged in, 369—is compelled by ill health, caused by his extraor- 
dinary exertions, to retire from business, 374—abolition at last 
effected under the ministry of Mr Fox, 375. 
Cockney, origin of the word, 464. 
Columbo, in the island of Ceylon, account of, 84. 
Commentators, evils resulting from the encouragement of, 449. 
Cordiner’s Account ot Ceylon, §2—description of Columbo and the 
surrounding country, $4—the author makes a tour round the 
island, 85—Point de Galle described, 87—state of the Christian 
schools, 88—manner of taking wild elephants, 90-—-description of 
Trincomalee, 94—of the persons of the natives of some of the 
islets on the coast, ib.—account of Ramiseram, or the holy isle 
Rama, 96—of the pearl fishery, 97. 
Coxe’s History of the House of Austyia, 181—list of manuscript au- 
epee whence his information is derived, 182—general character 
f the work, 184—-state of the empire during the reign of R odolph 
Re tounder of the House of Austria, 186—~confusion that ensued 
upon his death, 187—accession of Maximilian and remarks on 
the character and reign of that prince, 188—errors the author has 
committed in the preceding portion of the work, 191—reign of 
Ferdinand the First, ib—bad policy of the Protestant body during 
the reign of Maximilian the Second and his successor, 192—in- 
quiry into the character of Count Waldstein, 193—desperate con- 
dition of the House of Austria at the accession of Maria Theresa, 
195—transactions between her and Frederic of Prussia relative to 
the cession of Silesia, ib—she summons the states of Hungary at 
Presburg, and harangues them personally, 199—enthusiasm excited 
by her speech and deportment, 200, 
Crabbe’s Poems, 131—author adyantageously known from former 
publications, ib,x—his style compared with that of Goldsmith, 13% 
of poetry compared wiih that of Wordsworth, Southey, &c. 138— 
extract from his poem ‘ The Village,’ 138—* Village Register,’ 141. 
D 
Pavy’s Bakerian Lecture, 394—present paper the most vs iluable in 
the I Philosophical ‘Transactions since Sir Isaac Newton’s optical 
discoveries, ib.—experiment showing that the fixed alkalis are 
Lis compounds 
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compounds of oxygen and metallic bases, $95—proportion of oxy- 
gen to metal in the alkalis, 397—qualities of the bases of potash, 
$98—names proposed for the new metals, 399—experiment ascer- 
taining oxygen to be the principle of alkalescence as well as of 
acidity, 400. 

Demosthenes, remarks on the conduct of, in the disputes between 
Philip of Macedon and the Athenians, 504. 

Douce’s Wilustrations of Shakspeare, 449—real admirers of that 
writer little concerned about his commentators, ib—specimens of 
whit appears trifling in this work, 450—disquisitions upon hang- 
ing and music, 456—examples of what is to be met with curious 
or useful, 459—story of * Measure for Measure’ traced through 
a number of authors, 460—on the servants and retainers of antient 
times, 462—on the introduction of the word § majesty ’ as a title 
of royalty, 463—etymology of the words * apron’ and ¢ cockney,’ 
464—distinction between the clowns and fools of our old drama, 
466—on the antient English Morris-dance, 467. 

Dryden, poetical character of, 71. 

E 

Elephants, manner of taking in Ceylon, 90. 

Existence, future, curious notions entertained of by some Indian 
tribes, 225, 

F 

Fevers of India, remarkable effects of sol-lunar influence on, $6. 

Fox, Mr, his History of the early part of the reign of James II., 271 
reasonable expectations entertained from, not disappointed, ib.— 
what chiefly valuable for, 272—character of the author widely 
different from what might have been expected from the course of 
life he was engaged in, ib.—to what the prey alent indifference to 
the interests of freedom may be ascribed, 274—sketch of the tem- 
per and employments of the author during his retirement from 
public business, 279—goes to France during the peace to procure 
materials for his history, 280—letter from to Mr Laing giving an 
account ef the result of his inquiries concerning the manuscripts 
deposited in the Scotch College, ib.—particular notions entertain- 
ed by, on the subject of historical composition, 282—shown to be 
erroneous, ib.—remarkable events in the period of which he treats, 
that haye never yet been satisfactorily explained, 284—observa- 
tions on the execution of Charles I., 286—on the subsequent pu- 
nishment of the regicides, 288—on the expediency of passing a bill 
for excluding the Duke of York from the Crown, or of imposing 
certain restrictions on him, &c. 289—on the condemnation & 
Russel and Sydney, 290—Mr Locke’s expulsion from Oxford, 291 
—question relative to North American freedom, even at the period 
treated of, regarded as the test of principles friendly or adverse to 
arbitrary power, 292—character of Charles II., ib.—policy of 
James in the early part of his reign not to establish the Roman 

Catholic religicn, but to make himself absolute and independent 
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of Parliament, 294—his contemptible conduct in condescending 

to accept a pension from the French king, 295—character of the 

High Church party, 297—execution of the Earl of Argyle, 299-—~ 

interview of Monmouth with the King after his apprehension, 301 

—his execution, 302—remarks on the style, &c. of the work, 304. 
French revolution, has been incalculably injurious to the interests of 

practical liberty, 277. 

G 


Gambier on Moral Evidence, 202—ill effects that have resulted from 
confounding together the demonstration of mathematics with mo- 
ral evidence, 203—this confusion of the two departments of proof 
unfortunately favoured by Locke, ib.-—-whence his mistake has o- 
riginated, 204—-remarks on the uncertainty of knowledge derived 
from observation, 205—general distribution of the species of mo- 
ral evidence, 207—inquiry whether our belief in human testimony 
be an ultimate principle, or referrible to a general confidence in 
the regularity of the laws of nature, ib. 

Geography of the Hindus, abstract of, 43. 

Gifford’s edition of Massinger, 99—what first introduced the edi- 
tor to public notice, ib.—merits of the edition he has produced 
compared with some others, 101—From the numerous errors com-. 
mitted in his notes, he ought to have been more lenient to the 
mistakes of his predecessors, ib.—has frequently fallen into the 
very error he meant to reprobate, 103—has for the most part 
given accurate explanations of antiquated words and expressions, 
109—observations by Dr Ireland on some of the plays of Mas- 
singer, 111—his character as a writer, 113—illustrated by spegi- 
mens, 114 

Grand Signior, presentation of an English ambassador to, describ- 
ed, 329. 

Greece. See Mitford. 

Gulf-stream, curious particular relating to, 215, 


H 

Hamilton’s, Mrs, Cottagers of Glenburnie, 401—abstract of the 
contents, 402—extracts from, 403. 

Hanging, disquisition on, 456. 

Herriot’s trayels in Canada, general character of, 212—specimens of 
his manner of writing, 213—account of the Mountaineers of Ca- 
nada, 215—-of Quebec, and the Roman Catholic seminary there, 
216—description of the scenery near the fall of La Puce, 218— 
fall of Montmorenci, 219—village of Hurons, 220—progress of 
cultivation and commerce in Canada, 222—notions of a future 
state entertained by some Indian tribes, 224. 

High-church party, character of, in the time of James II, 297. 

Hillhouse on amendment of American constitution, 469—circum- 
stances under which that constitution was formed, ib.—defects of, 
471—evils likely to ensue from the present mode of electing the 

L14 President 
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President, 473—amendment proposed, 474—general remarks on 
the constitution, &c. of the United States, 475. 

Hodgson’s translation of Juvenal, 50—remarks on the tendency, &c. 
of the writings of that author, ib.—present translation compared 
with that of Mr Gifford, 53. 

Horse-racing, Italian, described, 323. 

Hume, Mr, unaccoyntable trait in the character of, 276. 

Hurons, village of, described, 220. 

I 

Ireland. See Newenhan. 

Juvenal. See Hodgson. 

L 

Liveries, on the custom of giving, to servants and retainers former- 
ly, 462. 

Locke, Mr, moral evidence capable of demonstration, according to, 
203. 

Locke, Mr, expulsion of, from Oxford, 291. 

Loretto, chapel of, said to have been plundered by Bonaparte, $22. 


Macedon, account of the constitution of, 498. 

Macgill’s travels in Turkey, &c. general character of, $18—remarks 
on the revolution of Venice, 320—the author’s opinion of the 
Rialto, 321—striking characteristics of the city of Venice, 322— 
Italian horse-racing, $23—-account of Smyrna, 324—precautions 
used by the Christians against the plague, $326—curious particu- 
lars relative to the stork, 327—ruins of Ephesus, $28—author ac- 
companies the English ambassador at his presentation to the Grand 
Signior, $29—account of Taganrock and Odessa, 38i—the author 
unsuccessful in his attempt to vindicate the character of the Turks, 
333—improvements introduced among by the late sultan Selim, 
334. 

Maria Theresa, desperate condition of the House of Austria at he: 
accession to the throne, 193—-transactions between and Frederic 
of Prussia relative te the cession of Silesia, 193—she summons the 
States of Hungary, and addresses them in person, 199. 

Milion, remarks on the poetry of, 67. 

Missions, Indian, publications concerning, 151—massacre at Vellore, 
ib.—proclamation of the governor, 152—Protestant missionaries, 
when first sent to Indsa, 155—some account of their proceedings, 
154—origin of the Anabaptist Missionary Society, 158—extracts 
from the history of some of their members, ib.—account of the 
conversion of a Hindu, 159—effects of preaching to a Hindu con- 
gregation, 161—extracts from Mr Ward’s journal, 162—-feelings 
of the natives upon hearing their religion attacked, ib.—hatred of 
the natives to the gospel, 164—feelings of a Hindu boy upon the 
eve of conversion, 165—difficulty which the mission experiences 
from not being able to get the converts shaved, 166—plan for pro- 
curing an order from Government to shave them, 167—inquiry 

how 
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how far it is the duty of Christian people to disseminate their reli- 
gion among their Pagan subjects, 169—instance of the tenacious 
manner in which the Hindus cling to their religious prejudices, 
174—remarkable passage in the publication of Mr Owen, 181— 
remarks on the * Christian Observer,’ 181. 

Mitford’s History of Greece, general character of, 478—state of 
parties, &c. in Greece, 481—progress of the Athenian constitu- 
tion from greatness to decay, 483—venality of the official men at 
Athens, 486—to what it may be ascribed, 487—inquiry concern- 
ig the effects of the free theatrical entertainments, &c. on the 
condition and character of the people, 489—account of the Ma- 
cedonian constitution, 491—view of the leading transactions be- 
tween Philip and the Athenian republic, 495—character of that 
prince, 511—miscellaneous remarks, 515. 

Monmouth, account of the execution of the Earl of, 802. 

Montmorenci, fall of, in Canada, described, 219. 

Morris-dance, antient English, 467. 

Mountaineers of Canada, account of, 215. 

N 

Newenham, &c. on the state of Ireland, 386—necessity of making 
the British public acquainted with the real state of that country, 
ib.—rapid increase ot the population of, $387—to what this must 
be ascribed, 389—consequences to which it may lead, 343—cause 
assigned by Mr Dudley for the discontent of the people, contro- 
verted, 347+—high importance of Ireland as a nursery for the Bri- 
tish army, 350—what the real cause of the misery of, 353. 

O 

Odessa, town of, described, $31. 

Orders in Council, Baring, &c. on, 226—present war attended with 
consequences particularly deplorable, ib.—nature of the Ordersin 
Council in general but imperfectly understood, 227—Bonaparte 
declares the British islands in a state of blockade, 228—our Or- 
ders im Council not published till a year after that decree, ib.— 
their justice and expediency questioned, 229—-French decree not 
unprecedented, as pretended, 280—never was, nor expected to be 
enforced, 231—that part of the Orders relative to the seizuge of 
neutral vessels, &c. indefensible on the principles of justice, 234— 
inquiry how far they may be profitable, 235—extract from the 
speech of Mr Brougham relative to that subject, 238, 

P 

Pearl fishery in Ceylon, account of, 97, 

Philip of Macedon, character of, 511. 

Plague, precautions used against, by the Christians in Smyrna, &c. 

- 326. 

Poetical extracts—from Scott’s Marmion, 18—from Hodgson’s trans- 
lation of Juvenal, 52—from Milton, 70—-Wordsworth, 137— 
Crabbe, 138. 

Pope, character of, as a writer, 75. 

Portugueze 
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Portugueze emigration, little interest excited by, 246—character of 
the two publications (those of Mr Rylance and Mr Lingham) 
concerning it compared, 247—British government denied by both 
to have had any share in it, ib.—escape of the Prince Regent, ac- 
cording to Mr Rylance, connived at by Bonaparte, 249—his rea- 
sons for thinking so, 250—effected, on the other hand, according 
to Mr Lingham, by the wisdom and deep policy of the Prince, 
and the magnanimity of his people, 252—absurdity of the high 
language that has been held concerning the grandeur, &c. of the 
spectacle exhibited by the emigration of a people, 253—inquiry 
whether the establishment of an independent government in Bra- 
zil will be of advantage to Britain, 254. 

Potatoes, rapid increase of the population of Ireland ascribed to the 
general use of, 339. 

Printing-press established at Scutari by the late Sultan Selim III. 
335. 

Protestants, wretched policy of, during the reign of Maximilian II. 
&c. 192. 

Puce, La, description of the fall of, in Canada, 218. 


Q 
Quakers have always distinguished themselves by their opposition to 
the slave trade, 360. 
Quarterly list of new publications, 262. 518. 
R 


Ramiseram, or the holy island of Rama, in Ceylon, description of, 
96. 

Religion, Hindu, account of, 37. 

S 

Scotch college at Paris, fate of the manuscripts deposited in, relative 
to the reigns of Charles II. and his successor, 280. 

Scott’s Marmion, introductory remarks on, 1—abstract of the story 
of, 3—objected to as unsuitable to a poem of such length, 8— 
opening stanzas, 1$—first presentiment of the mysterious pal- 
mer, 14—voyage of the lady abbess and her nuns, ib.—picture 
of Constance before her judges, 15—view of the Scottish camp 
and city of Edinburgh from Blackford-hill, 17—picture of the 
Scottish court and of the person of King James, 18—description of 
Lady Heron and ballad she sings before the king, 19—sketch of an 
antient Scottish baron, 21—passage of the English army through 
the vale of the Till, 22—-commencement of the battle of Flodden 
Field, ib.—dying scene of Lord Marmion, 24—close of the bat- 
tle, 25—defects in the execution of the work pointed out, 28. 

Scutart, printing press established at by Selim LIL, 335. 

Selim III. improvements introduced into the Turkish empire by, 334, 

Selkirk, Lord, plan of, for raising a local militia in Britain in case 
of invasion, 423—manner in which he proposes to employ them, 
424—efficiency of such a force inquired into, 426—as also his 
plan of military operations, 429—measures tq be adopted with 
regard to Ireland, 431. 

Shakspeare, 
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Shakspeare, remarks on the writings of, 65. 

Slave-trade. See Clarkson. 

Smeaton, Mr, his opinions concerning the two measures of force of 
moving bodies examined, 123. 

Smyrna, account of the city of, 324. 

Spain. See Whitbread. 

Spencer, poetical character of, 63. 

Stockdale’s Lectures on eminent English Poets, 62—remarks on the 
writings of Spenser, 63—Shakespeare, 65—Milton, 67—Dryden, 
71—Pope, 75—Young, 79—Thomson, 80—Chatterton, 81. 

Storks, great favourites with the Turks from their usefulness in de- 
stroying locusts, 327. 


Taganrock, town of, on the Black Sea, described, 332, 

Talleyrand, saying of, relative to America, 245. 

Thomson, poetical character of, 80. 

Trincomalee in Ceylon described, 94. 

Vv 

Vedas, or facred writings of the Hindus, account of, 47. 

Vellore, maflacre at, 151—what the principal caufe of, 153, 

Venice, remarks on the revolution of, 320—fome characteriftics of the 
city defcribed, 322, 

Venice, hiftory of the fubverfion of, 379—refufes to join in an alliance 
with the other ftates of Italy to fecure themfelves againft danger from 
the French revolution, 380—refidence of the Count de Provence at 
Verona excites the jealoufy of the French, 381—which is increafed 
by the Austrians being permitted, according to treaty, to march 
through the Venetian territory, 382—Bonaparte takes pofleffion of 
Verona, and levies the moit oppreflive contributions on the inhabi- 
tants, ib.—Venetians at laft alarmed, make preparations to defend 
the capital, 383—have propofals of alliance made them by both the 
belligerents, but refufe them, ib.—moft of their territory feized by 
the French, 384—whofe armies draw clofe round the capital, 386— 
Bonaparte formally declares war againft Venice, 387—and completes 
the revolution there, 388—government of would probably have been 
foon overthrown by its own corruptions, even had the French not in- 
terfered, ib.—view of the abufes of, from the editor of the Rac- 
colta, 390—curious overture made by a member of the French Di- 
re€tory to Querini the Venetian ambaflador at Paris, 393. 

Ww 

Waldstein, Count, remarks on the charaéter of, 193. 

Whitbread’s, Mr, Letter on Spain, 433—prefent, according to him, a 
a favourable opportunity of making propofals of peace to France, 
435—circumftances on the prefent conteft, and in the fituation of 
Spain, favourable to the caufe in which that country is engaged, 437 
—unfortunately counterbalanced, in a great meafure, by the immenfe 
military force of France, and the energy of her government, 439— 
inquiry how far fuccefs may reafonably be expected to attend the 


Spaniards, 
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Spaniards, 441—prepriety of the Northern powers breaking with 
France at this time examined, 444. 

Woolaston’s Bakerian Leéture, 120—experiment for afcertaining the 
meafures of force, 121—remark of the author on the ufe made of the 
two different meafures of force in fcieuce and art, 122—his opinion 
and that of Mr Smeaton invelligated, ib.—terms recommended for 
expreffing the different modifications of power concerned in the proe 
du&tion of mechanical effects, 1 30. 

xX 

Ximenes, Cardinal, rejeéts a propofal to import faves from Africa to the 

Spanifh colonies in South America, 358. 


y 


Young, character of, 79. 
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